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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
( ert Scho Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK, 


Flatt, New York. 


CAgneas 





( egie Hall 
Chestnut 5St 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
i r. Musical Stenogra 
Put nd Private Schoo! 
H hoarch trials 
( ege Hall 
Lefterts Place. 








<LIBANSKY, Baritone 
‘ i fusical Art 
| New York 
\ Tel. 2329 Col 


€ 


muscle-bound hands 


t insion.) 
I Tues. and Fri 
4th St 


PAI 
LTURI 
Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


H. RAWLINS BAKER, 


Pt ORTI INSTRUCTION 
We ) St 
feleph 2329 Columbus 
MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
ARITONI 
\rt of Singing 
negie Hall ‘ 
\ New Rochelle, N. Y 


ADELE LAEIS 


NI 


BALDWIN, 


‘ ; Lyric Dietion 
1 ) Carnegie Hall 


HERMAN SPIELTER, Composer. 


TOSEPHINE SPIELTER, Soprano. 
| and Theory. 
WEST u ST 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
R OF SINGING 
Hall 


NIE PAPPENHEIM, 
R PRIMA DONNA 


Its Branches. 
New York City 
Schuyler. 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
\ Phone, 35$a River. 


GALE, 


© PIANIST 


FLORENCE E 


J ‘ certs 
Les Method 
| 33: Columbus 


MORRIS, 
BRANCHES 
h St 


nbus. 


\PPER 


TEA ra) NG IN ALI 


BRISTOL, 

) INGING 

W jad St.. New York 

WINTERBOTTOM, 

ke’s Chapel, 
York 
rRUCTION, 

W vy Place. 


Ss | 


Z I NORMAL SINGING 
hrector 
Me | I . New York 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 


‘ N ACH eR SINGING 
Metror Opera House. 
Res \ 3067 Tremont 


MANFRED MALKIN, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTOR 
31 West r24th St. Tel. so24 Harlem. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
PENOR. 
60 Washington Square South. 


Phone, Spring 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
West “cth St., New York Te 


s2 Schuyler 


Special course for teachers and pr fessionals 
Degrees granted Thorough course for beginners 
Dr. B. Eberhard, Pres. (Thirty-ninth year.) 





HARRIET M. DWIGHT, 
INSTRUCTION 
VOICE AND PIANO 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio West rogth Street 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


122 Carnegie Hall 





truction Advanced Interpretation. Kepertory 
pecial cultivation of that vivid, flowing quality 
of tone which is the medium of musical expression 
Studio Hall. 64 East gath St.. New York 
lel. 9424 Madison 


VICTOR BIART, Prano virtuoso, 
It 
I 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
SINGING 


Beedia 62 Fast Thirty-fourth Street. New York 
Telephone: 3747 Madison Square 


rHE ART Ot 


t 


JESSAMINE HARRISON-IRVINE, 

Pianist \ mpanist 864 Carnegie Hall 

Instruction—-Coaching New York 
lelephone 1% Columbus 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, 
Metropolitan Schools of Musical Art 
Carnewie Hall, New York, a Newark, N. J 





\. RUSS PATTERSON,  Conoucros 
. . pyre * 7 LYRI 
IDELLE A. PATTERSON, sorraxo 
Spec ty. Voice De nent and Dictior 

We Sth St le 48 Columbus 
MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass't Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION, 
Address Tr ty Church, New York 


\DOLF GLOSE, 


Conce Pianist, Piano Instruction. Coach for 

ofessional and advances singers 

Residence studio &: Morningside Ave., City. 
Phone e3:) Morningside 


HENRY SCHRADIECK, 


! met Lewzig Conservatory 


) y Prof of Violin 
Head of Violin Dept Amer 


Institute of Applied 
Music, N. Y., and Combs. Conservatory, Philadel- 
phia Residence studio,.535 Wash'n Ave., B’klyn 











TENOR 
330 W Sth St.. N. Y. ¢ Phone, t434 Columbus, 
Management A. Friedberg, 14 Broadway. 
DUDLEY BUCK, 
rTEACHER OF SINGING 
New A n Hall, 27 West g2nd St., 
Phon 408 Bryant New York, 
WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING, 
Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 
Special s of " oloists. Norma 
' f« ' Vocal Instruction—Choral 
) tion, 
\ ess: Metropolit Upera School, 1425 Bway 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO 
Will receive a ite umber of pupils 
Residence, a4 Gramercy Park 
Phone, 3:8? Gramercy New York City 


BRUNO HUHN, 

TEACHER OF STYLE, DICTION AND REP 
ERTOIRE FOR VOCALISTS 

The Wollaston, 231 West 96th St., New York 


(Subway express station.) "Phone 8833 Riverside 











EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, 


Concerts 


Cho 


PIANIST. 


ral Club Conductor 


Instr 


1202 Carn 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 79th St., New York. 


uction. 


egie Hall. 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 


For 
One 
th 


12_years leading baritone of the Metropolitan 
will take a limited number of pupils 
seen by 


ra House, 


winter. Applicants to b« 


ment only 


668 


West End Avenue. near o2d St., 


New York. 








ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 


ART OF SINGING. 
appoint: | Heathcote’ Hall. 
7814 Morningside. 





LOTTA VAN BUREN, 


ELLEN ARENDRU P—soprano,. 


Ht 


& 2 


Monday and Thur 


PIANOFORTE AND 
Pupil of Harold Bauer 
W. o8th St Tel 


BIRKEROD—pakt 


Engagements 


I_LCER 
Concert 
Management: 
1425 New York 


troadway, 


AUDE MAITLAND GRIF 

IANO AND HARMONY 

sday afternoons Pour 
irooklyt 

133 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Season opens second week in October 


THEORY. 


6928 River. 


Annie Friedberg, 


INSt*RUCTION 


609 West 114th St., New York. 


(Bet Broadway and Riverside Drive.) 





ELLA MAY SMITH, 


INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, 
HISTORY 


Residence Studio: 66 
2 ae Ohio. Telephone, Automatic, 
TONE, 


MUSIC, 


HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. 
tefferson Ave., Columbus, 
2294. 





JAMES P. DUNN, 


Composer and Organist, St 
P 


FITH 


sey City. Instruction, ano, Organ, 
Sight Singing (Soecialty Gregorian ¢ 
Catholic Church Music.) Phone 2867-W 


Patrick's Church, Jer- 
Theory and 


ant and 
Bergen 





h Gallery. 


Phone: Columbus 1628 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANOPORTE 


Mme. EMMA E. DAMBMANN, 


(Maus. Hermann G. Frrepmann.) 
CONTRALTO 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts 
Residence Studio, Hotel Cal 


imiet 
340 West 57th St 





THE NEW YORK 





Certificated Teacher of the Lescurtrizky Metnop. VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City VOCAL CULT URE, 30 hast ¢ 
REISE BEET. C, Complete musical education given 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 


y.N 


VOI 
a 
knov 
nd 
ink 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Voice Developed——Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New Yor 


V. PARSON PRICE, 


CE CULTURI AND ART OF § 

55 West 2sth St.. New York 
can confidently state that Mr. Pars« 
wledge of the voice, both male am 
his stvle of singing, entitle him te 
among teachers ANUEL (GARCIA 


from the beginning to the bh 
.& H 


INSTITUTE 


FOR 
AND 
1 Street 


students 


ghest perfectior 
CARRI, Directors 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 


in SOLO VIANIS' 
Recitals, Concerts, Inst 

Leschetizky Method 21 East 

"Phone 1302 Lenox 





INGING 


mn Price's Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
emale, es 
» a high VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Home Studio: 





Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 


SI 


Pianists, and the 


2146 Lincoln 


"ECIALTY work with 


Repertotre 
training of teachers. 


Parkway West, Chicago. 


163 East 62d St., New 


York. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN 
, TM. 1186 


"Phone 


Concert 


Machsen Ave 


1332 Lenox 





CORNELIE MEYSENHEYM, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Vocal Instruction 
W. 137th St lel., 3160 


PIANO—ALBERT. 





Audubon. | iy Berlin. Will accept engagements and 


number of pupils Address 37 West 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 


WALTER L, BOGERT, 


l’res 


Baritone 


130 ¢ 


New York. In_ Philadelphia Mondays 
1821 Diamond St 


DANIEL VISANSKA, viotrnist. 


Nine years of successful teaching and cor 


certizin 
2 limite 


27th St, 
Address: 





VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER MARY PINNEY 
35 East 32d Street, near Madison Ave. > Es sabbath 
"Phone, 2187 Madison Square. PIANIST. 


Studio, 418 Central Park West. 





ident of N. Y. 


rPEACHER OF SINGING, 


‘laremont Ave., New York lel 


Tuesday and Friday, 


State Music Teachers’ Ass'n 


Lectures and Recitals 
. 291 Morn'side 


Acolian Hall. 





Feichmuller, 


Assistant. to 


Ogontz School, Philadelphia: Tel 





F. W. RIESBERG, 


Two Steinway Grands 


JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER, 


Tel. 4164 River. 


Leipzig. 
Composer ano Teacner—Ptano ann Tmeory. 
Studios, The Narragansett, Broadway and ogth St. 
9500 River. 














INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY, ) DO TART) y 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y. Manuscript Dr. E UARI BLITZ, 
Society; Organist. Central Baptist. Church, * New SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 
Yor! 439 Fifth Ave.;.Tel.»4202 Murray Hill. R08 Carnegie Hall 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y, Conductor Symphony Concerts 
Summer address, Kursaal—Ostend, Belgium. 
JESSIE DAVIS, A REE 
- a ele MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND, 
> Ss 
f : Italian Enunciation Apolied to Singing 
; Cotcerts—Recitals—Lessons and Speaking in Modern Languages 
Studio 503 Huntington Chambers, Boston. Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, New York. 
CARL FIQUE P1ano > CROSSE NEWHATIC 
sega. eae a Poeenipge™ MARIE CROSS NEWHAUS, 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, es ct a ae 
‘<< r us EPERTOIRG® AND cTi1o} 
Dramatic Soprano ne : : : 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, The Nevada, Br ae nd St 
r 8, Columbus. 


128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn 








| Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 


\NGEL AGNES CHOPOURIAN, 


PIANIST-—-INSTRUCTION, 
Leschetizky Method— 
ted number of resident pupils 
East Goth St. "Phone, 6109 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Oratorio—Concerts—Recit 


864 Carnegie Hall. 


received 


Instruction. 


PIANIST. 
Management, Antonia Sawyer 
1423 Rroadway. N. Y. City 


Stace 143 Carnegie Hall, New York 


MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 





SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


tor Carnegie Hall 
Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
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MIDDLETON 


A 
He 
bY 
H 
U 
R Chicago, It. 


ASS 
4073 Kenmore Avenue - 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Soloist Christ Methodist Episcopal Church 


914 St. James Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 





E. WCE SOPRANO 


Address all Commani- 


MAX HERZBERG 




















jones DOWNING "tic iricir' 


FOR SALE: Principal Music Dealers or Music Art Shop 
608 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Il. 


FRANK WALLER, 23 




















BARONESS LITTA von ELSNER 


Vocal Instruction 
562 562 Park Avenue, New York Phoae, 6792 Plaza 


‘DUFAU sora 


CHICAGO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


N. V. PEAVEY 


Concert Pianist and Teacher and Coach 
99° Euctid Avenue - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
and 15 West 36th Street - - New York 


Clarence EIDAM Pat 


Ninth Floor, Auditorium Building CHICAGO 


KR I ENS .vielingt 





Violinst 


345 West 70th St. 
Tel., Solumbus 2223 











= ions to Penne ‘= 4 & Artists. 
OUTM AN Advanced Piano Pupils accepted. Vocal Coach. 
>. a * hy Pa 215 Manhattan Ave., New York PHONE RIVER, 10200 
B SOPRANO | ¥ SHARP-HERDIEN JOHN B MILLER 
L 39 East 27th St. 
A Tol.th00ttadlesete. L gt32 x A ee -. a 624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
¥ LEGLER "3A 
MARY WOODFIELD FOX! = soprano| LEQNTINE DE AHNA 
T _ORATORIOS, CONCERTS, RECITALS CONTRAATO, OP BERLIN 
0 TBE HE WELSH-SUTOR MANAGEMENT on Foe ieee ee catia Ave. “Pe eRwe: TEE, | motel Raticott, Sist St. and Columbes Ave... New York 
MARIE LOUISE TopD| KARLETON HACKETT | LUTIGER GANNON 
PIANIST OF SINGING 
TEACHER OF PIANO Kimball Hall. Chicago. = CONTRALTO 
Studio: Carnegie Hi - New York Under the Exclusive M a t of 
- Louise St. John WESTERVELT Gertrude O'Hanlon, Chicago. 
N RANO 
MORTIMER WILSO coun cer, nmr i — ACCOM ANIST FOR ARTISTS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season; Atlanta Philharmonic e D E V OF | E BOYCE it YC C E PAU GUNDLACH | - 
bat ) s, b v s w 
‘i frond ae ee Ae but everyone can : (RIANISTE- TEACHER nt 249 West 104th Street Phone, Riverside 5924 
cago, 
HAGGERTY-SNELL {2s Wanagement Briggs Musical Bureav Phone Douglas 948 Katharine HOFFMANN Recmmnetad 
Voice Culture founded on common sense method pa 
which never fails to bring good results. ARTHUR cd BURTON WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK Da 
Studio, Claremont Hall. 288: Broadway. bd Home Address: ST. PA 


Entrance on rath St. Phone, Morningside 3816 


FREDERIKSEN 


SOLO VIOLINIST 


Violin Studios, 426 Pine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
Renttenes erase Lincoln 7926 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 


REAL OLD VIOLINS 


Send for our NEW CATALOG No. 3. Just published,’with 
complete descriptions and illustrations; also ask for our 
other literature, which will guide you in the ouectios of 
Violins ; also a copy of the VIOLIN WORLD, ALL FREE. 





A=ZHOMDI 














42 EAST 23d STREET. NEW YORK 
of Speaking and Singing 
Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Instruction ISS 
Address, 144 East 150th Street New York City 
il 
politan Opera; Winifred Mason, soloist First 
nna Lee Smith, soprano; Clarence C. Bawden, 
STUDIO: Aeolian Hall, 29 West 42nd St., New York 


BAR nee Ee 
Pine Arts Building - + Chicage 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organistfand Cholrmaster Brick Presbyterian Church, Conductor 
Mendelssohn Glee Ciud 412 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Mrs. THEODORE WORCESTER 








Address: 620 Orchestra Building,’Chicago, Il. 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 
a VIOLINIST 


V 2502 North 17th Street, 4 Philadelphia, Pa. 


DUBINSKY 


MAYHEW 


BARITONE Teacher of Singing 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsb — > 


AROLINE 


HUDSON~ 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON, CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall. New York 


T. Carl WHITMER 


COMPOS 
5429 WALNUT STREET - PUA NTTSBUROM, we 
and Pennsylvania College for Women 


mt KROEGER 


Director KROEGER SCHOOL of MUSIC 
Pianoforte Recitals and Lecture Recitals 


Musical Art Building . ° ST. LOUIS, MO- 


sacy VWVILLIAMS 


ARTISTIC SINGING 




















Specialization of Tone Production 
406 KIMBALL HALL - - CHICAGO 
> & 





Robert Stuart 
133 lest 56th Street 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Soloist with New York Philharmealc 
Laura me MORRILL 
Church Christ Scientist, Brooklyn; Henry Taylor 
tenor; <3 Bliss, bass, all at Church of the 


Pigott 
New York City 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 
SCIENTIFIC pagans CULTURE 
tenor, formerly Savage Opera Co. an m 
Disciples), W. 81st St., New York; Mabel Pickard, 
Culbertson. Fine Arts Bldg.. Chicage 


Reader and Singer; Teacher 
Telephone, Columbus 6253 
Recitals and Piano 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Some prominent Lillia Snelling, Metro- 
Fyece Co., now with nengety Marietta” Co.; 
Toronto, he ‘others on application 
mas 3140 Vernon Ave. 














TENOR — COMPOSER 
“Two Roses” ““Ah, Love, bat « Day” 
*"Forever anda Day” ‘Maidens Yea ont Nay" 
Hallet Giiberte, Hotel Flanders, 133 W. 47th St.. Tel. 6570 Bryant 















MARIE 


KAISER 


SOPRANO 
Managements. Walter Anderson 
171 W. 57th St.. New York “Phone 268 Columbus 


THEODORA STURKOW 
RY DEER iis 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago, I. 











S. WESLEY SEARS, 
St. James Church 
and Walnut Sts., co adelphia. 
ORGA} RECITALS STRUCTION 
Concert 
Antonio » FROSOLONO Violinist 


Pupils accepted at Residence Studie 
1227 East 44th Place, Chicago, fil. Phone, Drexel 5079 





Cc Solo Harp Metro- 
A politan Opera Or- 
= _—. 

Le magement: F. 0. 
o HARP Concerts & Recitals RENARD. 216 West 
Ss Instruction TOth St., New York 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER 'IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7, P 2 do 





MAX 


JACOBS 


VIOLINIST 
Concerts, Musicales, Instruction 
The Max Jacobs String Quartet 


STUDIO: 15 W. Sist Street, New York 
Tel. 6144 River 








Contralto, 
Oratorio, 
Recitals, 
Concerts 
. Oakland 3246 
RY CULBERTSON 
Chicago, U1 











H 
Address: 4173 Lake Ave., 
Exclusive Management: 
Fine Arts Bulldin 


Chie Phone 


E 
s 
T 
E 
R = 








SAYS: 

“In examining a student's voice, 
Miand finding it at fault, | always 
sugsest to him te consult 
MADAME VALERI. There is no voice defect that 
can escape her notice, and that cannot be corrected 
by her ability, tremolo incladed, when bad training 
has not gome so far as to cause looseness in the 
vocal chords.” 

THE ROCKINGHAM, 1748 Broadway 


r= 


SOPRANO 


St. Bartholomew's Church, New York 
Mana sogemects WALTER ANDERSON, 
171 W. 57th St. New York “Phone 268 Columbus 


wuls KOEMMENICH 


Conductor N. Y. Oratorio Society 
Artistic Singing—Coaching 
AEOLIAN HALL 29 West 42d Street 
STUDIO: 1026-27 New York City 

Tel., Bryant 5826 

















= SOPRANO 

m | Address 

a 2314 Broadway New York 

Telephone 4578 Schuyler 

a Teacher of George Fer pane Berlin; King 

zB Clark, Paris; Dr. Carl Du N. 'Y.; Geo. Dixon, 

° To gates ae ‘Comming, Katherine Blood 
00: orence ulfor la Gill 

a 1425 Broadway, New York Bere reo Fernandez, Edith Miller” — 

E Met. Opera House Bullding pecial Operatic Training (Including Action) 





VIRGIL 


PIANO 
CONSERVATORY 


UNSURPASSED ADVANTAGES 
Catalog 


Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director 


42 West 76th Street - - 


New York 


ALICE HUTCHINS BAKER 
Pianist—Instruction 


Again in America after an absence of four years 
in Vienna. Professional engagements and a limited 
number of serious pupils accepted 
Studio 403 Carnegie Hall 
Ap einen Wet and Sat. from a to 3 
sidence 63 W. soth St.. New York 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


FROM $50. UP 


JOHN MARKERT & CO., 


33 West 8th St., N.Y. 


BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


_ FinefArts{Bldg, Chicago, lil. 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Violas, Cellos ana Bows 


Highest Grade Italian 
and Silver Strings. 











Leather String Case free 
with $1.00 purchase 


Artistic Repairing 


S. PFEIFFER 


1368 Broadway near 37th St. New York 


PAULINE SMITH 


Pupil of SBRICLIA, with JEAN DE RESKE and NORDICA 
Volee Specialist Italian Method 
1520 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


2 ET A Tara 


620 Addison Ave., Chicago 


FRIEDBERG 


Exclusive representative Concert Dir. Leor 


ard, Berlin, Mgr. distinguished artists 








L 
A 
A 
N 
N 
i 
E 





1425 B’way. ‘Phone, 1274 Bryant. 





wt MURPHY 


ee AN OPERA CO, 
Fer concert engagements apply to 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 

1 West 34th St., New York! 





VIGTOR HARRIS 


THE ‘BEAUF ‘ORT 
140 West S7th Street 
Tel. 3053 Columbus 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





Vocal 
Studios 





RAGNA 


Kimball Hall 
Chicago 


LINNE 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The H.P.Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 











“4 One of the three 
VERI | Great Pianos of 
JIIANO the World 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Owners ot THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, Boston 











THE 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO 


iS ESPECIALLY SUITED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 


Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) 





which insures a perfectly regulated action under any and all atmospheric condi- 
tions. Studio and classroom pianos undergo a severe test. An ordinary action 
becomes defective withi short time The Gram-Richsteig Steel Angle Rail 
Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannet get out of regulation. Hundreds of 
these remarkable pianos are now in use by musicians. Let us send you descrip 
tive literature fre« rhe Gram-Richsteig is an artistic piano in every sense of 
the word 

—= 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





















CINCINNATE, CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. EstaptisHeo 1867 
rare Miss Clara Baur i inwetakts 


instructs, trains and educates after the best methods 
of Foremost European Conservatories. Th: taculty num 
bers some of the leading Musicians and Artists of today 
Elocution MU Languages 
Location ideal with respect to home comfort and lus 
urious surroundings he finest and most completely 
equipped buildings devoted to music in America. lay 
and resident students may enter at any ume. Illus 
trated Catalogue FREE 









IsS CLARA BAUR 
Aighlead Ave.. Oak St and Burnet Ave.. CINCINNATI. OHIO 











For correct tone values— 
The Conover Piano. 


Send for Catalog 


Manufacturers 


Lhucage 























Myrtle 


ELV YN 


Renowned American 


PIANISTE 
Now Booking for American Tour 1913-1914 


Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Ave., New York 











KIMBALL PIANO USED 











- 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF NORTHERN MUSIC 


INGA HOEGSBRO, Director—Head of Piano Department 


Holger Birkerod, Eminent Danish Baritone, Head of Voice Department 
Lillian Concord Jonasen, Rhythmical Breathing, Dramatic Art and Plastic 


STUDIOS: 276 MADISON AVE., 


NEW YORK 





Waite GADMIAN % 


Management: R. EB. 


in Joint Concert and Reolte! with Worid-Famed Singers 


Mates His Own itlons: also en American iedian Mesle-Tatt 
AS. L. WAGNER, Associate Manager 
Commercial Trust Building, 1451 Broadway, cor. 41st Street, . - - - New York City 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Blvd, Chicago 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 
Among the seventy er ent instructors the following might be mentioned 
) ). oH at, \ rw Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig 
Ss I S Theory—A, Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson 
Karleton Hackett, Rag I Ed Public School Music—O. FE. Robinson 
Clarke, Tenr w. 7 Tohn Dramatic Ar Frances Donovan 
 - Marie : 1OHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


Wilhelm Middelsct Catalogue mailed free 





1425 Broadway New York 








MAXIMILIAN | Sante Meee 


PILZER [iitisacitinn 


AVAILABLE Exclusive Management : 
VIOLIN =T Limited Number ALMA 
Direction: ANTONIO '/SAW YER 








VOEDISCH 
| | Oratorio & Orehestral Engagements. 3836 Witten Ave., Chicage 





GERMAN LIEDER SINGER 
Management: SUTORIUS & RAPP, | West 34th Street, New York 


Herbert MILLER barton 


Exetusive Masagemect 
MARRY CULBERTSON, Fine Arts Bidg.. Stieage 








HANS MERX 


MARGARET KEV ES 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT, ORATORIO and RECITALS 
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The Berlin Lyceum Club, w 


ablest and most distinguishe 


organization of far reaching 


ERLIN ff/ 


Jenaer St., 21, } 
Bet W lanuary 8, 1913 


diftere 





ce in many 


directions. Their exhibitions given last spring for the pur 


pose of showing the products 
together from all parts of t 
worldwide attention and was 
the international press. 
cert in the large hall of the R« 
a program devoted exclusively 
composers. This was a comn 
though an immense amount 
lin each season, the names 


he confessed, rarely find the 


On the program of last evening 


England, France and Holland 


on Strauss) Germany, 


were represented. Since it 


why was not the name of M 
woman 


\merican composer, 


Mrs. Beach 1s r sidit gin Germa! 


uve been a proper honor t 
ted countrywoman As the 
rest because of the ce ' 
ram in full 
I st Gerau I 
« t tour syt ' 
K 
t cul t ret. S 
\ eG i 
rm and rondeau | 
p 
S 
bagpipe | ‘ 
Rhapsodie variee, for pian 
Solos i] Pug ( 


Brautfahrt (bal 





Bergmelodie, from the oper Auf's 


f women’s work gathered 
he five continents, attracted 
largely commented upon by 


Last evening the club gave a con 


yyal High School, presenting 


to cor oraneous women 





endabl rtaking, for al 
ew music 1s eard in Ber 
womel! omposers, it must 
T way t t progtams 
$ neert (led by Edmund 


affair, 


was an internationa 
rs. Beach, our representative 
included ir this scheme 


‘ T i upon t 
« ert was ft unusual 1 
inces, I will te the pr 
( n Ooster € 
s “Idyls of r 


wilde Dirnd Clara H c 





Ce Br geest 
Violin concerto, B minor I Kuyper 
Laura He y- Lafont 
Duet, last scene of Act I, fr ‘ era Hiarne 
Ing rg von Bro 
Annie G Hi 
Four of these seven composers scored emphatic successes 
ind all of them were warmly pplauded } lled ut 
upon the platform. Cornelie van Oosterzee, tl ly on 
who figured twice the program, made big | with 
her second number, the bagpipe mu and tarantelle It 
is a spirited and original piece, a ndi in striking in 
strumental effects, and called forth sucl ersistent ap 
plause that it was repeated. The hon was als 


1 song “Berg 








conferred upon Clara Hopp 

melodie,” was redemanded. Madame Hoppe, who studied 
with Hugo Kaun, combine oad, flowing themes with 
euphonious and effective orchestration. A _ pie brilliant 
and abounding in hyper-modern effects is the rhapsody by 
Nadia Boulanger, of Paris \ pupil of the Paris ¢ 
servatory, this young lady, wh ow is about twenty-five 
years old, has repeatedly w tional prizes for her 
compositions. She has remarka technical command 


of the orchestra, being equal 


in this respect to most 


uur modern men composers She also has ideas in abun 
dance and is a writer of great promise The rhapsody i 


full Of passion ana 





il force. The piano part 


is exceedingly difficult, but to Raoul Pugno that signified 
littie He played magnificent!y rhe Bluthner Orchestra 
which was led by the mposer herself, also entered int 


the spirit of the work with 


enthusiasm and the novelty 








met with a rousing recepti A « position of permanent 
value is the violin concerto in B minor, by Elizabeth Ku 
per, 2 young Dutch woman and puy Max Bruc! Th 
neerto is written symphonically 1 yet the s part 
far from being merely n bligat It treated 1 
anner that reveals a d " g f the viols 
ts limitations and {| es Altl diff t, the 
work ts quite p »ssible i exe t t t is ff ect ue 
gratefu all its three 1 ement The 1 | lag 
is particularly praiseworthy Phe elty was admira)ly 
performed by Laura Helbling Lafont, and | th the m 
poser and the soloist wer erwhelm with applaus 
\lthough these four composers carried off the honors 
the evening, the other three a met with hearty recey 
tions. Mrs. Maddison, an Engh man, writes melodi 
sly and her harmonies are ften individual \ Wag 
nerian influence is noticeable. Her era, which was per 
formed at Leipsic some time ago, met th success. Mary 
Wurm, who played her ow ert is an excellent piar 


ist and a composer of mat 


dagio of her concerto is son 
finale has many points of me 


is the oldest of those whose 


1y pleasing attributes The 
iventional, but the 


rit Inge! : } sart 


“ £ 


rewhat cor 


works were given a hearing 


she having been born in 1840. Like her husband, Hans 
von Bronsart, the former intendant of the Royal Opera at 
Weimar, she began her public career as a pianist after 


having studied with Henselt and Liszt. She early devoted 


rself to composition, and at the age of twelve played 


some of her own pieces with success in St. Petersburg 


One of her music dramas was once performed at the Ber 


lin Royal Opera. Her style of writing is not modern, but 


belongs to the old school. The duet from her opera, 


“Jarna,” although not a work of great importance, is a 


pleasing number, and as sung by Madame Gura-Humme 


and Heinz Arensen made a good impression 
zee, 
There was an important American on Wedneséay 





evening, when Frank Gittelson, the youthful violinist.irom 
rudiersce He 
Hall 


witsch as conductor, and scored an im 


Philadelphia, made his initial bow to a Berlin 
appeared wit the Bluthner Orchestra at Bluth.aer 


with Ossip Gabri 


mense success. His command of the instrument is abso 
lute, although he is only seventeen years old. In each 
work his program, which comprised the d’Ambroisio 








\N EVENING WITH BEETHOVEN 





two Beethoven romances and Lalo’s concerto 


in F minor, his technic was impeccable. I did not h 


oncerto, th 








one false note the entire evening. Gittelson’s tone is sin 
gularly sweet and ng. In many other respects, too 
the ye y suggests Ysaye nd he gives 
reater promise of the true successor to that unique 
tist than \ f other young violinists Gittelson 
is a very superior virtuoso, but he also has musical merit 
f an exceptional kind. Sincerity and straightforward 


simplicity were the keynotes of his style and of his man 


ner of interpretation The two Beethoven romances were 


performe with true lassi repose The d \mbros! co 


erto is not a great work, but it has some interesting and 


romantic moments and Gittelson, with his vital, throbbing 


lis glowing temperament, presented it in a most 


Lalo, too, seems to make a strong appeal 


th’s romantic nature: he gave one of the finest 


performances of the work that has ever been heard her: 


The p 


ram, taken as a whole, was not particularly grate 


f vet Gittelsor hieved with it a geat and legitimate 
succes t tl lose, after numerous recalls, he re 
sponded with two encores. This young American, who has 
been pursuing his studies here for four years past under 


the guidance of Carl Flesch, seems destined for a brilliant 


all of the instrumental and musical quali 
’ 


ireer He has 


ties that are necessary for a soloist and these he combines 


with warmth and temperament of a rare order 
nee 


Programs, I have long since observed, play an import 








ant part in drawing it a rudiente are certain 
rtists wl ways play or sing to sold uses in this 
ity, regardless of programs, but ordinarily the public read 
first the program hefor ing its tickets \ lara 
was in attendane t Reethoven Hall at Ossip Gabril 
witsch’s third cert This is perhaps the most grateful 
f all of the six programs that he is playing here this win 
t wit t] Philharmonic Orchestra, for the pur 6 f 
ving historical survey of the development of the piar 
ert The concert opened with Mendelssohn’ “Cap 
rice Brillante,” in B minor, after which came tv f 
the t poetic of all piano concertos—the Chopin F 
minor and the Schuman Weber's romantic “Concert 
a Fk minor, brought the program to a conclusio: 





Gabrilowitsch was in excellent form His playing of the 
both of which I heard 


He displayed that singing 


Chopin and Schumann concertos 
was masterly in every respect 
qu lity of pi ino tone wi ich is sO necessary for an de 
his technic wa 
exceptionally clear and reliable and he played with a senti 


ternretation of these twe 


works; 





ment that was quite free from sentimentality 
cess was pronounced. The orchestra was conducted by 
Leonid Kreutzer, who followed the soloist sympathet 
and with fidelity 

Liszt, 


composers’ best 





Gabrilowitsch’s fourth program will 
devoted to Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky, wh 


these 


known concertos will be play« 
The fifth program will bring the two Brahins concertos 
, 


while the sixth and last will consist of compositions by 


Franck, Saint-Saéns, Strauss and Rachmaninoff Gabril 





ywitsch set for himself herculean task in atten t 
play in one season no less tl eighteen concertos, but 
seems that he is fully equal to the ta Thus far 
least, he has been er tly s essful 


\ big concert was given 
baton of Sigmund 
symphony, three vox iuumbers with orchestr accom 


r Wagner, the Beethove 





ments, by 


er’s “Euryanthe” overture were presented. 1 proceeds 
f this concert were given for a charitable purpose. For 
Hausegger this concert was a most tragi vent at 
the moment that he was nducting the “Dant symphony 
his wife suddenly passed away in Hamburg The cx 

ductor received the sad news just after the conclusion of 
the program. It was ticeable that Hausegger did not 


conduct with his usual circumspection and interest, but 
very likely he was aware f his wife's illness, which cer 
tainly made any slips excusable It h been announced 
that Madame Hafgre vould sing the Wagner numbers, 
ut a sudden indispositi prevente her appearance 
tlowever, an excellent substitute was found in Madame 
Boerlage-Reyers By tar the greatest dividual success 
t the evening was wo vy Carl Fles with his magnifi 
cent performance of the Beethoven « certo This and the 
Brahms concertos nstitute the two chief pillars of the 
great violinist’s repertor i ear both of them 
here every season an Iways acclain with the great 
est enthusiasn The « ert was lar y attended The 
Crown Princess with her retinue sat in the royal x 
zn ,pe,e 
\ rare and interesting rar f d works was p 








Sam Frank for f New York he well know 
violinist and nductor has always had a pre ection f 
id, forgotten mpositions will be rem ered from 
his New Yorl neert } iS giving two « ings her 
d ng the second ! the sca ted t 
this special form of ent velties The program: of 
the first one consisted of a cor ertino in Ff minor for 
string orchestra by Pergolesi, a psalm for contralto, organ 
cello and contrabas by Benedetto Mari ello (168% 739 


six very charming | f ballet music by Antonio Ga 


paro Sacchini (1734-8 i church aria attributed to Al 
sandro Stradella (1645-81), and lozarts lovely divert 
mento, No. 1; Ds r, for strings and two hort 
here is no CK t diversity 1 tl tering f a Berlin 
season, and for most people it tar more enjoyable t t 
through a program like the above than to lists to th 


razy stuff called music penned by Schoenberg and hi 
The Mozart divertimento was most 














resurrection he n of all four movements is charn 

img and grateful a ex t writte f th trir 

and horns. It is from tl i timer that Willy B 

mester got the minuet wh i eccome s mous 1 

irrangement tor violit sol He mply to it exact! 

as it was written for the first violins No changes were 

necessary in tact any such « Id ] have been d ad 

antage § Burmester erit @ fo tl 

gem in this old, forgott sit Pergolesi 

is well known throug | st t Mater” for fem 

chorus and piano nd h lelightf i La serva 

padron These two maste rpieces have k pt his l 

ilive even to our day, but the great nvass o pera f 

pieces and chamber music that he wrote is w! lly unkn n 

to our generatiot H rtir more like " m 

phony than a concert It is melodic pleasing and oftet 
al. Marcello, strictly speaking. was not a my 

by professior ¢ he wrote 1 le +} f+ ' 

which the one performed at th tw tl 

Hle was much crit ed ring | lifetime by t he 

ents f the strict } ] € r the ! t t } 

took in point of modulat ind form, the very attribut 

that make hi - tions interesting to uc tod Sa 

hi ike Pe c Ne t 

Durante He had rilliant areer 2 

pera He trave d deal ar t t 

Venice, Munich, Stuttgart and London. |} est 

opera was “CEdipe 4 Colone,” which still 

performance ji t] last entur Phe est r 

the ballet mu is refined and replete with er 

ind charm. The numbers t iccessfull 

by Kathleen Howard and Felix Set Fra wn . 








irable re idings f the ri mbere or ne that he 
has thoroughly penetrated into the spirit of thes. ar t 
works 
5 nue 
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\ crowded house greeted Em . r again at his last 
ital of the season This great niani«t 


has become a 
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6 
table lion of the Berlin public, and justly so, for Sauer 
vonderful exponent of the school of virtuosity in the 
ense of the word—the school that was established 
and upheld by Franz Liszt. Those who were familiar with 
Liszt’s playing all declaré that Sauer’s style resembles that 
f his master more than any of his other pupils. His pro- 
a yrised Bethoven’s sonata, op. 31, No 1, the 
Brahms riations on a theme by Handel, Schumann’s 
mance F sharp major and “Traumeswirren,” three 
Chopin numbers, Liszt’s twelfth rhapsody and three bril- 
liant | entertaining pieces, “Le Retour,” “Propos de 
i “Etude Chromatique,” by the concert giver him 
nes first of these Sauer compositions had to be re- 
nd t ogram was further augmented by three 

my assistant informs me 
aerme*e 

t impression was made by Louis Arens, the 
R ian tenor { am informed, who gave a recital at 
1OV fal inging program consisting of no less 
in twenty-five lieder. Of special interest was a group 
Russian song ing in the concert giver’s native tongue 
ie aleo sang three old Russian folksongs to the accom 
saniment of a tiny harmonium that he held on his knees 
1 played himsel With these folksongs Arens scored a 
! years ago I heard him sing “Tann 
here at the Royal Opera. He is a gifted artist of 


marked versatility, who is equally at home on the operatic 
as on the concert stage. 
ed 


An interesting musical personality has passed away at 
Stuttgart—-Anton Schott, the one time famous Wagnerian 
tenor. During the late seventies and eighties Schott was 
very popular in Germany in the principal Wagnerian roles. 
He also sang at the Metropolitan in 1884 with the Ger- 
man Opera Company that was organized by Leopold Dam- 
rosch. The business manager, Edmund Stanton, had an 
amusing experience with Schott on the evening of his 
New York debut. The tenor’s ¢ontract called for payment 
of his salary every evening after the performance. Ac- 
cordingly a check for $400 was handed to him after his 
first appearance, but being unacquainted with the American 
check system, the German tenor regarded the little piece 
of paper with grave suspicion and refused to accept it as 
payment for his performances. He thought he was being 
cheated, became greatly excited and declared that he would 
not leave the dressing room until he had received his 
$400 in cash. As it was already midnight and the box 
office was closed, there was no cash in the house and 
Stanton had a lively time of it in raising the money. He 
rushed about from place to place and finally at about two 
in the morning succeeded in getting together enough paper 
and gold and silver dollars to make up the sum. Schott, 
however, soon learned to appreciate the check system. A 
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book on singing published by Schott in 1904 attracted 
considerable attention, because of its peculiar illogical and 
arbitrary contents. Schott was only sixty-six years old, 
but so many superior tenors had arisen spice his day that 
he had long since disappeared from public notice. 
nere*e 
To the keen disappointment of the army of Busoni ad- 
mirers in Berlin, that great artist will be unable to conduct 
the series of symphony concerts with the Blithner Or- 
chestra that had been planned by the Concert Direction Gut- 
mann. His place will be taken by Iwan Froebe. It seems 
a pity that a better substitute could not have been secured, 
for the programs promise to be very interesting, since they 
contain many novelties. 
nee 
Gustav Hollaender’s new violin concerto, No. 3, in D 
minor, will be played in Leipsic on January 20 by Wal- 
demar Meyer. Hollaender himself owing to his many 
duties as director of the Stern Conservatory, no longer 
appears in public. But it is an encouraging sign that he 
still finds time occasionally to enrich the violin literature 
with a new composition, for Hollaender is a composer of 
beautiful and easily flowing ideas and one who thoroughly 
understands the nature of the violin. 
RRe 
Eleanor Spencer will play here with the Bliithner Or- 
chestra the coming Monday. Her concert is to be con- 
ducted by Willy Olsen, of Dresden. Miss Spencer recently 
scored a brilliant success in Leipsic. Her performance 
there of the Rimsky-Korsakoff concerto, which she has 
recently taken into her repertory, aroused great enthusi- 
asm. The principal Leipsic papers speak of the art of our 
young countrywoman in the warmest terms. Miss Spencer 
has also been engaged for an appearance with Fritz Stein- 
bach, the noted conductor, at Cologne. 
near 
Pierre Maurice’s two act opera, “Lanval,” recently had 
its first public performance at Weimar under the leader- 
ship of Peter Raabe. Certain papers have reported that 
the premiere was a success, while others state that it was a 
most tedious affair. : 
nee 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Aronson announce the birth of 
a healthy and lively girl baby, their first born. Later in 
the season Mrs. Aronson, whose stage name is her maiden 
name, Vera Kaplan, will be heard here in concert. 
nee 
Eddy Brown recently had the signal honor conferred 
upon him of being engaged as soloist of a Hamburg Phil- 
harmonic concert under Arthur Nikisch. This was one of 
the regular series of Philharmonics given at Hamburg 
each season by the Concert Direction Hermann Wolff by 
the Philharmonic Orchestra with Nikisch as conductor 
These concerts are in every way thé equal of the Berlin 
Philharmonics or the Leipsic Gewandhaus concerts under 
Nikisch. Eddy Brown played the Brahms concerto and 
his performance was pronounced masterly, even by Nikisch 
himself, who congratulated the young American artist with 
great warmth. He was called out eight times. Eddy 
Brown is one of the coming violinists. He also appeared 
in Vienna and Chemnitz, meeting with enthusiastic recep- 
tions in both places. Artuur M. ABELL. 





Saturday Club, of Sacramento. 

The Saturday Club, of Sacramento, Cal., one of the most 
active musical organizations in this country, has published 
its year book for 1912-1913. The programs show that 
concerts of the highest artistic order were given by the 
club during the past year, offering works of the best classic 
and modern composers, interpreted by some of the most 
celebrated artists, such as Pasquale Amato, baritone: 
Leonard Borwick, pianist; Vladimir de Pachmann, pianist; 
Efrem Zimbalist, violinist; the Flonzaley Quartet, etc. 
For its concerts during the coming year the Saturday Club 
has secured the co-operation of such world renowned 
artists as Leopold Godowsky, pianist; Boris Hambourg 
and Mischa Elman, while the members’ concerts are an in- 
teresting feature. 

Officers of the club are: Louise Gavigan, president; 
Lillian Nelson, first vice president; Edna Farley, second 
vice president; Mrs. William Ellery Briggs, third vice 
president; Mrs. Robert Lloyd, treasurer. Mrs. Albert 
Elkus is the honorary president and Mrs. L. Trainor the 
secretary. 





Fiasco at Weimar. 

An opera called “Lanval,” text based on the Arthurian 
legend, composed by Pierre Maurice, has failed in Weimar. 
It is described as dull and uninteresting with nothing in 
the music to redeem it. How so excellent a musician as 
Peter Raabe, who conducts at Weimar, could have ac- 
cepted the work is one of the usual musical mysteries. 





Siegmund von Hausegger led at recent Hamburg Phil- 
harmonic concerts a Haydn symphony, Delius’ “Dance 
Rhapsody,” Liszt’s “Tasso,” “Klose’s “Life Is a Dream,” 
Strauss’ “Eulenspiegel.” 
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Leipsic, Jamuary 15, 1913 

The twelfth Gewandhaus concert under Arthur Nikisch 
brought Nicolai’s festival overture on “Ein’ feste Burg,” 
a@ soprano scene and aria from Mozart's “Idomeneo,” 
sung by Gertrud Foérstel; Volkmann's overture to “Rich- 
ard III,” Hugo Wolf and Brahms songs with piano, and 
the Brahms F major symphony. The brief organ part in 
the Nicolai overture was carefully played by the very 
youthfyl English organist, Quentin Marvorem, substituting 
for Karl Straube. The concert was one of very great 
enjoyment, since those who came thinking the F major 
the weakest of the four Brahms symphonies, went away 
marveling at its content when given by Nikisch in this 
extraordinarily plastic manner. There was new message 
in every phase. Miss Férstel gave the Mozart aria in the 
dignity and finish which have so long characterized her 
work. She is daughter of the Herr Foérstel, who has been 
for many years principal of the second violins in this 
orchestra. She studied piano and voice at Leipsic Con- 
servatory and has been since a member of the Vienna 
Hofoper. 

nne 

The thirteenth Gewandhaus concert included the Mo- 
zart overture to “Entfithrung aus dem Serail,” the Bruch 
second violin concerto, played by Jacques Thibaud, the 
Enrico Bossi “Intermezzi Goldoani,” op, 127, and the D 
major symphony, op. 16, by Sgambat:. The two latter 
works had not been previously given in the Gewandhaus, 
though the symphony was written more than a quarter of 
As manuscript it had been given at the 
Its five move 


a century ago 
Rheinische Musikfest at Cologne in 1887 
ments easily prove that it was written before the Tschai 
kowsky-Strauss mode came in rhe first three move 
ments have agreeable music in honest composing, in about 
Mendelssohnian weight. The fourth movement is marked 
serenade and the final is equally as light, so that there is 
ascribed to the work as a whole 
agreeable 


no great value to be 
The Bossi variations also show episodes of 
music, but here, too, the inspiration is very light and 
the music ranks no higher than that by Sgambati. Thi- 
baud gave most enjoyable rendition of the Bruch con 
certo 
nRne 

Eleanor Spencer played herself and the Rimsky-Korsa 
koff C sharp minor concerto into most respectful recog 
nition at the sixth regular Philharmonic concert under 
Hans Winderstein. In her very musical, entirely thought 
ful, and energetic giving, this one movement concerto 
seems to be one of the most likely concert candidates of 
recent seasons. It has Russianisms, of course, but they 
are all intended as pure music. The piano part embraces 
about every kind of pianistic and partly unpianistic tech 
nic, which Miss Spencer played in the regular order of 
business, while keeping strictly to the ways of good musi 
cianship. Since coming abroad some seasons ago, Miss 
Spencer has had repertory study under distinguished help, 
but she worked out the interpretations of this concerto 
alone. It is the more delightful to see how complete, 
how finelly rendered, and how genuine her reading is 
The cordiality with which she was received would have 
entitled her to play again, but she refrained. 

ed 

Alexander Sébald’s own recital with the Winderstein 
Orchestra included the Molique A minor and Beethoven 
concertos, the Raff “Liebesfee” and Sarasate “Carmen” 
Sébald had spent some years of his life in 
Gewandhaus Orchestra and as 


fantasie. 
Leipsic as member of the 
one of the violins in the Gewandhaus string quartet 
There was therefore a large circle of former colleagues, 
friends and acquaintances present to hear his recital, after 
some years’ absence. The artist played throughout the 
evening in most positive command over his instrument, 
and in every detail of artistic maturity. The audience 
was enthusiastic and the press followed in cordial recog- 
nition. 
RRR 

Theodore Spiering’s first Leipsic work as conductor was 
in a concert with the Winderstein Orchestra, which he led 
in the Beethoven fifth symphony and in the accompani- 
ments to the Beethoven and Brahms violin concertos, 
played by Vladislaw Waghalter. The concert was pre- 
pared in a single rehearsal of but slightly more than two 
hours. The young men of the orchestra followed in ut- 
most fidelity through both concertos, and in the sym- 
phony they were led into numerous fine details of orches- 
tral color and musical individuality widely differing from 
the readings to which they are here accustomed. Spier- 
ing’s manner as conductor is prompt and quiet, so that 
the men are never disturbed by useless beating of the air 
His idea of the symphony is pre-eminently clear and 


logical, and as a result his reading is satisfying in a high 
Waghalter played the two concertos in fine mu 
thereby earning 


degree. 
sical quality and considerable impulse, 
most cordial recognition. 
RRR 
American composer, Alvin Kranich, now residing at 
Naumburg-on-the-Saal, conducted his fifth “Rhapsodic 


Americana” at the fourth regular Philharmonic concert 




















ARTHUR NIKISCH IN CARICATURI 


in Naumburg. Hans Winderstein gave further the Nico 
lai overture “Ein’ feste Burg,” the Beethoven “Eroica” 
symphony, and the Weber “Freischiitz” overture. The 
Kranich orchestral rhapsodies are closely composed and 
highly idealized compositions on motives from the better 
American popular songs of recent and former generations 
The fifth of these does not touch on “Dixie,” “Old Folks 
at Home” nor any ragtime motive, but much of the 
broad six-eighth rhythm and heavy droning of the co: 
trabasses will suggest the contra dance usual to American 
platforms of thirty years ago. In the course of thes 
compositions Kranich uses long episodes of wholly orig 
inal material without departing from the general manner 
The Naumburg audience was interested and showed its 
pleasure, while the one newspaper of the city likewis: 
commented in complete approval 
Eucene E Simpson 


Musicale for Society of Ohio Women. 


Monday afternoon of last week the National Society of 
Ohio Women attended a musicale arranged in their honor 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. The program was 
contributed by Effie Stewart, soprano; Miltonella Beards 
ley, pianist, and Christiaan Kriens, violinist and composer 
Grace Hallam Bowman and John Daley were the assisting 
accompanists 

The music for the afternoon proved unusually delight 
ful, as the appended offerings will show 


Fantasie on Russian Airs Arensky 
Miltonella Beardsley 
L’Aria de L’Enfant Prodigue Debussy 


Tribut de Zamora Gounod 
Call of Radha , Harriet Ware 
Miss Stewart 


Reverie Vieuxtemps 
Minuet Beethoven 
Caprice Viennois Kreisler 
Mr. Kriens 
Scherzo, D minor Litol# 
Miltonella Beardsley 
Sens du Soir (from In Holland) Kriens« 
Villanelle Krien 
La Mouche Kriens 
Mr. Kriens 
Le Soir Kriens 
Obbligato, Mr. Kriens 
La Lettre d’Adieu Kriens 


Miss Stewart 
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MRS. C. HOWARD ROYALL 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
Tone production, style, diction and repertoire. 
Studio, 30 East ¢7th St., Cor. 57th St. and Madison Ave., New York. 





“There are plenty of men and women who can 
fiddle. Some can even make music flow from the 
strings, but there never are more than two or three 
persons in the world at the same time who can work 
the miracles Maud Powell can."’ 


—FProm The Moraing Oregonian of January 17, 1913 


H. GODFREY TURNER 
1402 Broadway $3 3 NewtYork 
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MADAME 
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America’s Representative of the Great Garcia Method 


Teacher of Florence Mulford, Metropolitan Opera 
House; Kathleen Howard,Grand Opera,Darmstadt; 
Liliie May Welker, Grand Opera, Erfurt; Kath- 
erime Noack Fique, Opera, Concert, and Oratorio; 
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Brodsky, Majestic Grand Opera Co., and others. 
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Munich, January 16, 1913 

Munich Carnival is on. This year it lasts only four 
weeks and one day, which is good for the pocketbook, 
health and morals of the Miinchener—I rank them in 
the order in which the Miinchener himself regards them 
On the other hand, it is rather hard on the musical cor- 
respondent. Carnival always means something of a let-up 
in the flood of concerts, as the concert givers think—cor 
rectly enough, too—that the good burger has nothing 
to spare for “serious pleasures” during that season of 
jollity. And as this year’s Carnival is short (it begins 
each year on Twelfth Night and lasts until Ash Wednes- 
day, so that its length varies from year to year), there is 
less let-up than usual in the concerts. This past week 
has, however, given us only two concerts of first im- 
portance, Fritz Kreisler’s violin recital and the orchestra 
concert of Hermann Hans Wetzler. 


nRre 
Kreisler began this time with Beethoven's sonata in 
G major, op. 30, No. 3. Then came a prelude and gavotte 
from Bach, both in E major, with the Schumann accom- 





Photo by Hofmann, Munich 
KATE LIDDLE (MUNICH) AND HER CLASS 


paniments. After that the old Tartini war horse, “Devil's 
Trill,” and the rest of the program was made up of 
shorter pieces from Gluck, Couperin, Cartier, Tartini, 
Dvorak and Smetana. What can one say new in praise 
of Kreisler’s playing? Nothing—it has all been said long 
ago. In listening to that master there is absolutely no 
thought of the instrument nor of the mechanism through 
which the tone is produced. One hears nothing but the 
absolute beauty of the music itself. Kreisler. is even artist 
enough to make the “Devil's Trill’ sonata sound like 
music. And that reminds me of a point on which I want 
to deliver a short lecture. How often have I heard some 
one say after listening to Kreisler’s inimitable perform 
ance of the little “morceaux” which always make up a 
good part of his recital program, “Oh, yes, it’s very nice, 
but if he would only play something of more musical 
worth.” That is pure affectation. Better a thousand 
times these delightful little things so capitally done tha. 
the meaningless gymmastics of Paganini and Vieuxtemps 
et al. once. Prof. August Schmid-Lindner accompanied 
very well, although with one scant rehearsal it was, of 
course, impossible for him and Kreisler in the Beethoven 
sonata to rival the perfection of ensemble players of long 
standing like Flesch and Schnabel. There was a very 
large audience and unlimited applause. At the end Kreis 
ler was compelled to give three encores besides appearing 
to bow innumerable times. And the program was short 
scarcely more than an hour and a half. Take that to 
heart, all ye thousand varieties of lesser artists! 
nRR 

On Monday evening Hermann Hans Wetzler appeared 
as conductor for the first time in this city, directing the 
Konzertverein Orchestra in a program made up as fol 
lows: Strauss, “Also Sprach Zarathustra”; Bach, violin 
concerto in E major, soloist Prof. Alexander Petschni- 
koff, of Berlin; Beethoven, overture, “Leonore” (No. 3), 
seventh symphony. Wetzler is a real personality at the 
conductor's desk. He has that magnetism which carries 
his men with him and without which a real conductor is 
impossible. The “Zarathustra” in particular was what the 
Germans call a real “Kuntstiick.”” With three rehearsals 

the orchestra had never played the work before—he gave 
a performance that would be hard to beat for clearness 
of detail, warmth and fire. I have heard only two conduc 
tors who were able to get the same grade of work out of 
the Konzertverein Orchestra—Mahler and Bruno Walter 
I have heard the “Leonore” a great many times from this 
orchestra, too, but never with a better knowledge of the 
effects to be brought out nor with a surer achievement 


of these. The finale was electrifying. The symphony 
was given a splendid performance. All was carefully 
thought out in advance; every wished for nuance was ob- 
tained and at the same time one never lost view of the 
fact that the gigantic work is an organic whole. The 
only criticism to be made is that the program was too 
long. The eighth symphony would have been more in 
place, considering the length of the preceding works and 
the strain which they lay upon the listening powers. The 
Bach violin concerto was accompanied by small string 
orchestra with Wetzler leading at the cembalo, a very 
pretty effect and one true to the Bach traditions. Petsch- 
niko gave a very respectable performance of the work 

and nothing more. His tone was sweet and pure but—at 
least from where I sat—sounded extremely small. It was im- 
possible not to think back two days to when Kreisler 
brought the audience to its feet with a storm of applause 
by his magnetic Bach playing. Wetzler made a very ex- 
cellent impression. There was what may be truthfully 
called a “musical” audience—I have not seen so many 
representatives of the Munich musical world in any one 


before this season, and there was very hearty ap 


concert 
plause. Wetzler is primarily an opera conductor—he is 
at Riga, and, by the way, the only American officially en 
ui ged as opera ct nductor in all Europe and we could use 
a man of his talents to great advantage at the Royal 
Opera here. He can be obtained, and I am not the only 
one who sincerely hopes that he will be 
ZR, 

An interesting historical concert was given here last 
week to commemorate the three hundredth anniversary of 
the death of Leo Hasler. Hasler was torn in Nuremburg 
in 1564 and died in 1612 at Frankfort. In 1585 he wa; 
organist in Augsburg, and then went to Italy, where he 
studied for a long time with the great Venetian master, 
Andrea Gabrielli. Thus Hasler was one of the first to 
introduce the Italian ¢lement into German music. He 
was best known as the composer of church music and 
particularly madrigals. Many of these works, sounding 
still fresh and interesting today, were performed at the 
concert, and two or three of his works for the organ. 

RRe 

As I have remarked before in these letters, there is 
not one American in a hundred who spends any length of 
time in Munich without coming to know Kate Liddle, the 
vocal teacher. She has, aside from her professional work, 
been very prominent for years in the work of the Amer 
ican Church and her Thursday afternoon teas, often with 
interesting musical program, are a marked feature of the 
social life of the American colony here. Our photograph 
shows Miss Liddle with the class of American young 
ladies who are studying with her this winter. Her niece, 
Martha Fox, who is in the group, is spending this season 
here studying with her. 


nRre 

At last there are signs of an awakening at the Royal 
\cademy of Music here. Following the example of 
Vienna, it is proposed to institute a “Masterschool” for 
violin here under the leadership of Willy Burmester. 
Burmester regards the proposition favorably and will un- 
doubtedly accept if the duties do not interfere with his 
concert work. Since Mottl’s death there has been no 
name of importance at the Academy to attract pupils 
from outside. Not that the Academy suffers from lack 
of them. By no means; there is always a jong waiting 
list, and the institution has no competition, as the Gov- 
ernment reserves this sinecure for itself by refusing a 
license for a private academy, on the ground that there 
is “no demand” for one. Oh, yes, we can learn some- 
thing right here in Germany. And speaking of Germany 
and the Academy, here is a bit of unconscious humor 
which recently appeared in an official announcement 
printed in the Munich papers. To translate: “The title 
of ‘Royal Professor’ has been awarded to Mr. So-and-So 
and Mr. This-and-That, teachers at the Royal Academy 
of Music, and to Mr. Otherfellow, director of the Royal 
Basketweaving Works.” Well, basket weaving is art, too 

nere 

And here is another good story which first appeared in 
a recent number of the Berliner Zeitung am Mittag and 
has since been going the rounds of the other German 
papers. A certain composer who is very- prominent just 
now (no name is mentioned) gave his newest orchestra 
work to a poor music copyist to be copied. The copyist 
brought the MS. promptly with the bill, 100 marks, ap 
proximately $25. The composer looked the copy through 
“What's this blank space here on the edge of this page?” 
“That was a convenient point for turning over.” “Yes, but 
that’s not a full page. Are there any more like it?’ “Oh, 
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yes.” To make the story short the composer, who is as 
1 
i 


rich as he is stingy, deducts tNree marks from the bill 
for the “turning ove places.” The poor copyrst has 
however, only exactly two marks ninety-five pfennigs in 


his pocket to return to the composer, from whom he had 


received a hundred mark bill Che composer ‘Look 
again, my good fellow. Haven't you got a five pfenniz 
(1% cent) stamp somewhere your pocketbook ?” 
nne 
Tuesday afternoon Marcella Craft gave a tea at her 
ipartments in honor of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, who will 
appear twice in concert here during the coming week. It 





sat many people, mostly 
nd light 
were served Among the guests were Prof, and Mrs 
Horatio W. Parker, and Mr. and Mrs. Langdon Mitchell 
{ 


was a very pleas nt affair and a ¢ 


Americans, were present. Tea refreshments 


nding the winter here, and Regina dk 


ill of whom are spe 
Sales, of Paris. Madame de Sales has been spending a 
two or three weeks’ new year vacation in Berlin and 
returned to Paris via Munich. She has a great many 
friends in this city, where r studio was formerly situ 
ited, and was much entertained during the few days she 


spent here Madar de Sales returne Wedne sday to her 


On glancing er this el 
it belongs in “Variations” rather than under Munich, but 
perhaps it’s mo less interesting on that ount \s 
matter of fact, this is just the quiet etwee sca in 
Munich music, when most of the other cities are goirg 
full blast. Prosit Carnival! H. O. OscGoop 


g \ 

The musical offerings, since last report, gave Birming 
ham people an opportunity to hear the world famous Fl 
zal y Quartet, which gav ert at the Jeffe rs 
Sunday afternoon, January 19. The next night, Xaver 
Scharwenka gave i pia recita t the same place, under 
the auspices the Music Study Clu receding the pri 
gram, one of Birt g s yt t William Gus 


sen, gave a very learned explanation of the literal meani 
the Italian words used ¢ xpress tempi, allegro, f{: st 


allegretto, not so fast, et 


A recital given at Clark & Jones’ Hall by the pupils of 
Miss Handley drew a large audience and showed excellent 
her teaching \ t a dozen pupils took | 

re FF 


A recital in the same hall, given by two of Birmiagham’s 


results of 


teachers, [Frances Burtor lin | ve Ha n 
piano, was enj¢ ved by large audience 
| nn And 
The Festival Association announces 2 music festival 1 


the week of April 13, provided a guarantee fund 
can be raised. The New York Philharmonic Orches‘ra 1s 


mentioned as a possibility for t festival GC. m2 


Beatrice La Palme on Tour. 
Beatrice La Paime sang her farewell performance 
Montreal on the evening of January 23, as Antonia 
‘The Tales Hoffmann,’ the presence of the Duke of 


Connaught, Princess Patricia and a capacity audience tha 


crowded even the standing room. Her seas on 
4 succession of triumphs, and she now goes on tour wit 
Montreal Opera Company, beginning in Quebec, wher 
she will sing in “Faust.” She will then go to Ottawa t 
appear in “Faust,” “Carme Romeo and Juliette 


ind will also sing thr 


Next Lhevinne Program. 
Josef Lhevinne’s program for his second Aeolian Hall 


recital, Saturday afternoon, February 8. will afford the 





Russian piamist ar ty t eveal his virtuosity 1 
wide range of compositions Among other numbers of es 
pecial interest will be the iT nata it major and 
the Brahms sonat p. 5. There will be three Rubinstet 

unbers, the etude ] at i <cturne p. 109, a vl 
prelude, op. 75, wht ti program w lose w tw 
Chopin compositior the nocturne in B r and ¢t 

Allegro de Concert 

Gruppe Gets a “Sweet Cello.” 

Artists usually receive flowers wreathes at their 
certs, but it remained for r. M y. of National 
Biscuit Company, t Paulo Gruppe. the Dutch st 
i uge cak orramente ‘ i ind G ppes ime 

gold letters. This was present to young Mr. Gruppe 

ter his recent recit | \eohan H New York Ar 
scription tacked to the mountain of sweets, read In t 
pinion of the music critics of the baking world, you tak 


cake.” 





Dr. Lothar Kempter will lead the forthcoming “Parsi 


fal” production at Zurich 


MUSIC IN COLUMBUS. 


Columbus, Oh January 2 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, assisted by Harriet Sensis 
soprano, prese! nted a program ol his Own compositions and 
gave his original American Indian Music Talk at a musical 


Mrs. C 





Christian Born, Friday evening 
of Columbus Hall The pr 





gram was extremely interesting and instructive, and Mr 
Cadman added to his own compositions two by Frederick 
Burton and two by Carlos Troyer. Mr. Cadman is sat 


urated 


with Indian lore and describes entertainingly the 
Miss Marple, wh msc h me is 


received quite an ovation. She is not only 


reaning of their music 
Columbus, 
singer of excellent parts, having a sweet, pure, carefully 
trained voice, but has an unusually attractive stage pres 


ence and captivating styl Miss Marple was a pupil of 


Mrs. Born, who is pardonably proud her gifted young 


singer zee 


Che New York Symphony Orchestra gave a concert 


Monday evening in Memorial Hall, under the auspices of 
the Columbus Symphony Associatio The weather was 
very bad, the rain fell in torrents, and the audience was 


smaller than it otherwise would have been. The progrram 


} 


contained scherzo, op. 45, Goldmark; “Unfinished Sym 


phony,” Schubert; Mother Goose” suite, Ravel; “Prize 


Song” from “Meistersinger,” Wagner, and “Marche Sla 


I'schaikowsky. The soloist was George Barrere, flutist 
mre 
Elizabeth Thompson Wilson, contralto, accompanied by 
Mahel Rathbun, gave a delightful drawing r n musica 


Wednesday afternoon, January 15, under the auspices of 
Arbor Women’s Music Club, at the home of the 
president, Ella S. Babcock, of Ann Arbor, Mich. Last 
ing (January 21) Mrs. Wilson sang in rhe Mes 


the Ann 


siah” at First Presbyterian Church of Mount Vernor 
Ohio. Alice Turner Parnell, of Springfield, was the s 

prano; James S. Webb, tenor, of Columbus, and Ellis 
Ligler, baritone, of Dayton. Mrs. Wilbur Thoburn Mills 
the brilliant organist of Broad Street Methodist Church 


only accompanied the oratorio, but gave a 





Columbus, n 





utiful organ numbers before the oratori 





in [he organ is a fine, new three manual instrument 

‘ 1artet of singers aroused tremendous enthusiasm, a 
group of music lovers declaring it to be the most superbly 

alanced quartet they had heard in many years 

mre 

Gertrude Purtell, former pupil of Cecil Fanning 

fred Preston, has been chosen after one try out for un 
derstudy to Mizzi Hajos, star of the “Rose Maid” com 
pany eRe 

lorence Birchele, contralto of the Canton (Ohio) M 
sic Study Club, was guest artist of the Women’s Mu 
Club, of Columbu Tuesday after on, January 14 Miss 
Birchelle is a pup { Jean de Reszke, and revealed a big 
smooth voice, fine style and a gracious personality. Mary 
Eckhardt Born accompanied Miss Birchele brilliantly 


pianist, will be guest artist of 
the Pittsburgh Tuesday Musicale on February 11 Miss 
Benham represents the Women’s Music Club of Columbu 
and will be a guest of Col. and Mrs Samuel Hardin 
Church while in Pittsburgh 
\ a eA 
The Aborn Opera Company will open a few days’ en 


gagement at the Southern Theater tonight with the ever 


green “Chimes of Normandy.” This opera is a great 
favorite here on account of its fluent melod so the e1 
gagement will probably be a profitable one 


a 


Florence May Scott, soprano, and Mabel Rathbun, pian 
ist, gave a song recital at the West Side Social Settlement 
House luesday afternoor January 14 ry} ettle 


is under the management of the First Congregational 





Church, of Columbus, and the artists were sent out by 
the Altruistic Department of the Women's Music Clul 
nee 
Tw f prominent singers have recently had their 
azements 1 inced, the st be FI r Thomp 

n Wilsor tralt w! n the t 
Cc. ¢ \ler f Bryden Road Mir. Aler is { 1 t ( 
lun iness mar Mrs. Wilsor as bec i t 

th the sincere musici f Columbus for ma ‘ 
nd was f 1 few years head of the voice department 
the Conservatory of Dennison University She 

| mtralto of First Methodist Church Quartet and hea 
of the cal department of the Columbus School f 
Girl he m tamu g pr ite studi ind a t 
limite mi cert engagement Florer Ma 
Scott, cramatic s ano, has s prar Nort 
minster Preabvter Chur the gant hve —— 
is an active member of the Women’s Music ( M 
Scott will wed Stuart M. Hoover, an enterprising young 
man in th Waterworks Department f the if Bot 


women marry prominent members of their respective 


both will 
marry in the near future. Mrs. Wilson is a member of 


hurches, which is an interesting coincidence, and 
of the Women’s Music Club 


E.ta May Swira. 
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[All inquiries referring to American musicians 
and music as well as matters of interest to American 
visitors in Paris, or such as contemplate a visit to 
France, may be addressed to Frank Patterson, 43 
Boulevard Beausejour, to whom tickets should also 
be sent by those who desire their recitals or con- 
certs to be attended.) 


43 Boulevard Beauséjour, 
Paris, January 21, 1913 


It gives me sincere pleasure to open my Paris notes this 
week with the announcement that Febea Strakosch, whom 
my readers will remember as having sung in opera 
throughout America, has decided to make Paris her per- 
manent home and to open a studio here. This cannot 

















FEBEA STRAKOSCH IN “MADAME BUTTERFLY.” 


fail to be of real interest to those who have a serious 
musical education, especially in opera, in view, for the 
large practical experience which Miss Strakosch has had, 
her thorough knowledge of every tradition of her art, 
and the fluency with which she speaks English, render her 
a most valuable addition to Parisian educational circles 
In answer to my request for some details of her career 
Miss Strakosch has sent me the following: “Febea 
Strakosch, niece of the celebrated Maurice Strakosch, who 
was the manager and teacher of Adelina Patti, Christine 
Nilsson and many other famous singers, made her debut 
at the Theater Communal, Trieste, as Marguerite in 
Faust.’ She afterward sang at the same theater Desde- 
mona in ‘Othello’ and Santuzza in ‘Cavalleria Rusticana.’ 
She was then heard at the Theater Regio, Turin, as Elsa 
in ‘Lohengrin’ and in ‘Othello’ and ‘Falstaff.’ Following 
these success she was engaged to create at Milan Made- 
leine in ‘André Chenier,’ which she sang with Caruso. 
This was followed by her appearance in ‘Sapho’ and ‘Le 
Cid’ of Masenet and ‘Fedora’ by Giordano. From Milan 
she went to Nice, where she sang in company with her 
aunt, Adelina Patti, the role of Donna Anna in ‘Don Juan,’ 
Following these successes she was engaged at the Teatro 
San Carlo, Naples, at the royal theaters of Madrid, Lis- 
bon, etc. It was here that the management of the Covent 
Garden Opera, London, sought her out and engaged her 
to take the principal roles in their regular repertory, in 
which she appeared with never failing success during six 
consecutive seasons. She sang at London Aida and Des- 
demona with Tamagno, Elisabeth in ‘“Tannhauser’ and 
Elsa in ‘Lohengrin’ with Van Dyck, Santuzza in ‘Caval- 
leria’ with de Luca. Since then she has traveled much, 
appearing with particular success at the Theatre de la 
Monnaie, of Brussels, at the Royal Operas of Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, Budapest, etc.. and in America, where 
she appeared during the season of opera in English at 
the New York Metropolitan, under the direction of Mau- 





rice Grau and Henry Savage. She was re-engaged by 
the latter, and who does not remember her splendid suc- 
cess in ‘Madama Butterfly’ in New York and on tour 
throughout America?’ Miss Strakosch was taught by the 
great Sbriglia, and one cannot but feel that the art of 
pure Italian bet canto will derive singular benefit from the 
presence here of so talented and experience an exponent. 
Rene 

Charles W. Clark announces a recital for Friday, Feb- 
ruary 21, at the Salle des Agriculteurs, when the follow- 
ing program will be given: 


Anacréon, Air, Songe enchanteur, Favorable Chimere... .Gretry 
Anacréon, Cavatine, De ma barque légére .........--+seeeeees Gretry 
Anacréon, Chanson, Laisse en paix le dieu des conti Ws awed Gretry 
Céphale et Procris, Cavatine, Déesse des beaux jours........ Gretry 
Ah! laisse-moi ... tok edous ceccevesceeessee Fx Blumenfeld 
ae re ; eis Felix Blumenfeld 
Je m’assoupis ....... — ms ..+.+..Felix Blumenfeld 
Dae NE heads cewevesins:< TEEN AEE ....Felix Blumenfeld 
Je n'ai regret des jours de mon printemps......... Felix Blumenfeld 
Ich harre dein ............ cseeeseeceeees cess RACHMAaNINOW 
oe  Serrrrereny , ; ; -eseeseees. Rachmaninow 
RARE ncig thames ene Senerveser ° ° seen 60088 bee Sindjng 
Nachtiges Wandern .......... vadtitas pad ee 
NR oie ci vb ke buaaidd vag a ewtaneendbapredeckshoten Weingartner 
Ee Tee eee ToT EET eee ee lg 
Uncle Rome EE OTT ree oe Oe seseeeeee Sidney Homer 
Ta TO A OE were hn adhss than canh evened aescubeuen Sarti-Huhn 
ES Ee eS ee 


\ Fool's Soliloquy ‘ Campbell Tipton 


Au piano d’accompagnement: Mr, Gendon Campbell 
nee 

Genia Foresta gave a recital with orchestra last Mon- 
day at the Salle Gaveau. I was unable to be present, but 
my assistant heard her and writes: “Looked to me like 
a very young singer with tremendous program.” This 
program consisted of numbers by Gluck, Moussorgsky, 
Debussy, Beethoven, Strauss, Schumann and Wagner. 
Among the Moussorgsky numbers she sang the “Hopack,”’ 
which is one of this composers best songs. 

Rnere 

A lecture was given on Tuesday, January 14, at the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes Sociale by Mr. Calvocoressi on 
“Musical Criticism.” Calvocoressi is one of the best of 
Paris critics, and his works are known far beyond the 
walls of this town, so that anything he might have to say 
on musical criticism must be especially well worth listen- 
ing to. After giving a general résumé of the cfitic’s 
duties and difficulties he pointed out that the work of a 
critic naturally divided itself into two distinct parts: the 
criticism of compositions and the criticisms of perform- 
ers. He said that in both cases great indulgence should 
be shown young talents by the critics, and he added that 





Novello and Company, London (H. W. Grey Co., New York). 
Recent compositions of Alex Raoul Wachtmeister. 


Three Songs.—‘‘Consolation,” “Titania,” “Winter Night.” 
Adapted from the Swedish of Gustav Fréding by Elsa Barker. 
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English translations from Swedish Poems by Georgina Frances Jones 
Sonata in C minor for Violin and Pianoforte. 
Prelude and Fugue for Pianoforte. 
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the principal reason for speaking of the work of the artist 
was that only in this way, by showing up all bad per- 
formance, could the works of the great masters be pro- 
tected from being “murdered” by unskilled and inefficient 
but ambitious charlatans. In this matter I differ greatly 
from Calvocoressi. I think it better to have the works 
of the great masters badly given than not to have them 
given at all (and there is an immense amount of just that 
sort of thing in this city)—perhaps because recitals never 
get any mention in the daily press. Mr. Calvocoressi 
went on to say that the most important part of the crit 
ic’s work was certainly the criticism of new compositions 
He said, with great truth, that it frequently happened, 
when several concerts were given at the same hour, that 
the critics would most of them go to the concerts where 
the classics were being given, neglecting entirely the 
others, where, possibly, some new work was to be heard 
for the first time. There could be nothing more true than 
this. It is is disgusting the way in which new composi- 
tions are neglected! Disgusting, also, that of all the new 
works just those which deserve to be buried are kept 
constantly before us while the others, the really good 
ones, are allowed to sing into oblivion. Mr. Calvocoressi 
took up this point and said that it was impossible to 
blame the critics for making mistakes. He spoke espe 
cially of the work of Schénberg, of which he has made a 
serious study and about which he has written some valu 
able articles, and asked what attitude the critic should 
assume towards such work. Judged by 
ards it is “impossible!” But this is far from proving that 


ordinary stand 


it is bad. It may be the real music of the future. If so, 
it becomes the duty of the critic to find it out and defend 
it; 1f not, then it is certainly the critic’s duty to wage wat 
against it. 
that the critic is naturally urged to be careful so as not 


So many mistakes have been made in the past 


to fall into such mistakes. And Mr. Calvocoressi sug 
gested that the critic could only judge such music by a 
sort of clairvoyance. The critic must learn to feel whether 
or not, behind the seeming eccentricities of a work which 
he does not perfectly understand, there is real strength, 
real talent. And that is a lesson from a great critic which 
other lesser critics, and the professional part of the musical 
public as well, should take to heart 
about discord, bad form, noise, affectation, etc., etc., why 
not rather try to get at the basis, the one true basis of all 


Instead of talking 


art: idea, invention, emotion, or by whatever name you 
may be pleased to call this driving force which is the in 
spiration of the composer! 
zee 

I saw Oscar Seagle during the week, and he gave me his 
plans, which I only imperfectly understood at my last 
writing. Seagle goes to America next fall for a tour of 
the States during the season of 1913-14. In the summer of 
1914, after being absent about a year, he will return to 
Paris, to the same old address, and again take up his work 
here. During his absence his work will be taken care of 
by Alexander, who will ocupy Seagle’s house, and by 
Bowes, both of whom are perfectly well known to my 
readers. Seagle sang a few numbers at the Students’ 
Atelier Reunion last Sunday evening, making a profound 
impression with the exquisite beauty of his voice and his 
brilliant interpretations. 

neRe 

Last year some pianist played the entire sonatas of 
Beethoven, much to the amusement of the critics, who 
likened her, not without reason, to the six day racers and 
other such marvels whose staying power is their principal 
merit. This year Madame Riss-Arbeau is dosing us with 
Chopin. In eight recitals she gives the entire works of 
this composer, good, bad and indifferent, taking them in 
order according to the opus numbers. At her first recital 
she gave opus 1-8 inclusive. Last night she began with 
opus 9 and got as far as 18 I heard the first of these 
recitals. The impression on me was that of a pianola 
without anyone to manipulate the expression levers and an 
endless roll marked “Chopin.” And I felt like shoving 
over the accelerando lever so as to get done in the least 
possible time. With this I do not mean to say that the 
performance was bad. I only desire to give the im 
pression that I was utterly incapable either of judging the 
player or of enjoying the music The great mass of 
stuff, much of it dry tinder, to be got through with, was 
simply paralyzing to all of one’s aesthetic faculties. | 
felt like a man getting home from his summer holiday and 
finding his desk loaded down with papers, all of which 
must be got through with in the least possible time 
Under such conditions, the work that is usually the spice 
of life becomes a nightmare, a horror. And so with 
Chopin or any other composer who is reeled off in chrono- 
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logical order. 1 was glad to notice that this freak per- 
formance was not to the public's taste and that the au- 
All of which reflects not on this 
on her judgment. Does she 


dience was very small 
pianist’s musicianship, but 
not realize that in this way works are played that have 
fallen into disuse simply because of their imperfection 
rhat other works are given that have become too hack 
neyed ever to come again on the stage of the concert hall 
And that, 

} 


selection, are just the very ones which should not be 


finally, works given in this order, without 


placed side by side on the same program? Surely, after 


listening to the four mazurkas, op. 6, one should not be 


called upon to listen to the five mazurkas, op. 7. Some 
musician, seeking for cheap notoriety, will be giving us 
recitals of “The Worst Works of Beethoven” or “How 
Badly a Great Man Can Write” 


checked ! 


unless these efforts are 


Minme Tracy, the singer, who has not en heard w 





LEO TECKTONIUS 


America for some years, left on Saturday for an Amer 
can tour 
nne 
Alys Lorraine, after a long stay in America, now has 
returned to Paris and is soon to make her reappearance 
Tannhauser” and “Lohengrin 
a & @ 


Bordeaux of the success of Madame 


at the Opera in 


News comes from 
Chailley, who was the soloist last Sunday with the 


Sociéte de Sainte-Ceécile La Petite Geronde writes 
“Madame Chailley is a pianist whose talent is character 
ized, if one may judge by this first appearance, by clarit 
and precision, and by a very brilliant and penetrating com 
interprets These 


prehension of the works which she 


qualities appeared notably in the ‘Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue’ by César Franck, which was played with deep and 
expressive sentiment. The same praise is due the execu 
tion of a sonata of Handel and a sonata of Lekeu, played 
with Mr. Massia, violinist 
nne 
An interesting concert was given by the “Manécanteric 
des Petits Chanteurs 4 la Croix de Bois,” which is a re 
ligious and charitable association of which one of the prin 
cipal features is the encouragement of Catholic church 
music of the kind recommended by the famous Motu Pro 
prio and sung by boys lo us, in America, where boy choirs 
are common, there is nothing unique in this But here 
boy choirs are almost unknown. The singing of this par 
ticular choir was not particularly good, but the mus 
] ] 


rendered, Palestrina, Orlando de Lasso, et ilway 


interesting The assisting artists were Henri Etlin, the 
ever popular pianist, and Gaston Blanquart, the no less 
popular flutist, both of whom gave performances of rare 
excellence and won genuine success 
re Fe 

G. E. Shea, the well known opera singer and teacher 
gave a delightful “hour of music” at his home on Thurs 
day, the 16th, the soloists being Mrs. Shea, formerly of the 








Oeuvres de 
SEBASTIAN B. SCHLESSINGER 
TROIS MELODIES 


chantees dans tous les concerts. 


D’UNE PRISON 
O MA CHARMANTE 
TOUJOURS 


chez R, et M. Lion & Cle., Editeurs de Musique 
Paris, 17, Place de la Madeicine 




















Boston Opera, and a number of Mr. Shea’s pupils. The 
piano accompaniments were played by Mr. Shea in most 


brilliant manner, and several of his own excellent com 


positions were also given. These compositions are notice 
able for their beautiful melody, their fine voice writing 
and effective piano acompaniments Mrs, Shea was in 


splendid voice, and the wide range of her strong but flexi 
ble contralto was most effectively shown in Schumann's 


“Ich Grolle Nicht,” which she was forced to repeat Mr 





Shea's pupils seem to me to be finished artists and show 
the effect of their teacher's long experience and sterling 
musicianship. The program was as follows 
Soir Decer G. E. Shea 
Malg t ‘ E. Shea 
i> ( 
\ ~ M t r 

\ r { 

\in s Ma 
M M 

i ‘ N\ 

\ H M 

\ S 

vz Fr Ff 

Jean de Reszk rilhant pupil, May Petersor tf whom 
i have already frequently spoken, is continuing to have a 
success in the opera hous« f provincial France and Bel 
gium which is flattering not only to her own great powers 
but to the teacher wh rought them out La Depeche 
of the date f January 17 writes from Lille that Mis 
Peterson wa warmly applauded” in “Lakmé,” and that 
this performance wa ne of the best of the season,” and 
add Mis Peters i disting hed artist wha seek 
mn to wil i f the public by artifices 
whiel we 1 : with art; her interpreta 
tion is certainly , mit it also profoundly classi 
Never i ther ent | garit Hier voice of 
sweet quality very musical, very true, and the emission 
is excellent Let us hope that we will have the 
pleasure of hearing her iwain efore the end of the 
season ° y © 

Leo Tecktonius gave a recital last nigh assisted by 
\lexander Sébald, who has just returned from a triumphal 
tour ver nearly the whole t kurope lhe tw violir 
numbers were the Grieg nata in © minor and the 
Sjogren sonata in lk. minor, bot! f which were excellently 
given, the two art in perfect accord as to the in 
terpretation Ch ri qualities f technic which 
lecktonius possesses were well shown in the Grieg sonata 
while Sébald’s wonderful singing tone was brought into 
play more particularly in the delightfully melodic and 
beautiful work of Sjogret ecktoniu vas heard in 
numbers from Bach, Beethoven, MacDowell, Grieg, Rach 
maninoff, Rubinstein, Cyril Scott, Liszt and a prelude of 
his own composition. He show rilliant technical facility, 
great clarity im his passage work, unusual force unusually 
vell contr ‘ | ‘ nst 
itself evident in his fine interpretations. Why he should 
play such a feeble and stuy work as Cyril Scott’ Lotus 
land” l at inable understand and a the 
lremok whatever it is called f Gottschalk, which 
he used as an en re, well, I th yught that piece had been 
carried out and buried about a half century ag On the 
other hand, Mr. Tecktonius showed unusual skill in build 
ing his program An innovation, and a most excellent one 
was a group of “Four Modern Preludes MaclD 
Grieg, Tecktonius and Rachmaninoff—all fine work 
might say almost equally fine, though their styles differ 
greatly that all mparison is impossible | hat an in 
teresting group, and the idea is a good one The Sall 
Gaveau was unusually well filled for this recital, both 
lecktonius and Sébald hav ng many Imirer here it 


4 
both artists won a genuine and most well deserved succe 
nane 
It is a matter of the smalle possible importance whe 


ther Monte Carlo plays “Parsifal” this year or the next 
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It w e altogether surprising, however, if 
lis own way. He is a manager 
he ibout and who has, so far, made no 
t is manifestly unfair of the 
Mor to let things go on until Gunsbourg and 
for the first performance, and the 
e all er town, before forbidding 

kit for the king. But if the 

illy as given out by the press, has 

ently cause for action against this 

even a king the right to let a man 

as Gunsbourg must have spent on 

t on the eve of the first per 

ve fun to watch what happens next. 


nme 
[ here on February 11 and Sauer 
Dates to remember! 


MUSIC IN TEXAS. 


I | 4 12 
ted to good music, with an 

ach number on the pro 
ting afternoon on Thursday, 


president, Mrs. Herbert 


lly from Philadelphia and a pian 
as follows: The sonata, 

l tamm, using the violin with 
nut ind lento, from second 

ert Caldwell: “Dost Thou 

m “Mignon” (Ambrois: 
Moonlight” sonata, op. 27 


Risk the “Flower Song.” from 


Iter Newman; “My Lover He 


ro Janette Gunst (ac 
rr 
} t the Corpus Christi Quar 
Heat musical director ssisted 
Le ten gave the following program 
le ( y Wit Phi Eye old English) 
( rtet t 1) “Where the Stars 
_ from “Tosca” (Puecini), (b) “The 
t Ait n ( harle M Lee; *The 
| Corp Christi Quartet Society ; 
Vater Rossini), Charles M 
Corpus Christi Quartet So 
1 Giubba,” from “Pagliacci” (Leon 
I | nt Is Up Gibson), 
> Fr 
r and organist at the Epis 
( epher il } i stud 
yr Fr 
raduat f Baylor University, Tex., in 
1 Iso graduate of Kenters 
pupil also in voice and 
rr 
wh he teaches piane 
Ginson JOINER 


Recital at Marion College. 


{ Va, J ) 
| y 20, the people of Marion wer 
] rendered and carefully se 
mber ive! y Cortey d 
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heir accompanist, Mildre 


nist f Washington. Mrs 
of fine quality, an 


from well known operas 
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Pitt gh, | J ry '7, 1913 

rhe fourth concert of the Art Society was given in Car- 
negie Music Hall, Friday evening, January 17. A joint 
program was presented by Sara Gurowitsch, cellist; Ed- 
mond Warnery, tenor, with Mrs. Lawrence Litchfield at 
the piano, Miss Gurowitsch, though apparently very 
young, is an artist of great ability, possessing a beautiful 
tone and excellent techni The next concert of the Art 
Society will b presente | by Elena Gerhardt, the German 
singer, on February 12. 

nRe 

The Euterpean Choral, Charles Albert Graninger, di- 
rector, scored a decided triumph last evening in Carnegie 
Music Hall. This was the first concert of the season by 
the Choral, and the soloist on this occasion was John Fin 
negan, the famous Irish ‘tenor. Not only did the chorus 
perform splendidly, but Mr. Finnegan won immediate 
recognition through his fine work, which was appreciated, 
and he was very generous with his encores, singing with 
particularly good effect the old Irish songs, “Come Back 
tv Erin” and “Killarney.” The ensemble effect of the 
chorus were fine and showed careful training by Mr. 
Graninger. Possibly the most enjoyable choral numbers 
were “The Fight in Egypt,” by Max Bruch, and “Evening 
Prayer in Brittany,” by Chaminade. The solo parts were 
well taken care of by Mrs. Graninger and Mrs. Bushong 

eRe 

The New York Symphony Orchestra, with David Bisp- 
ham as soloist, was the program presented by the Orches 
tra Asociation as its second concert of the season. The 
ntire hall was sold out. The new “Mother Goose” suite, 
by Ravel, was given a good reading. David Bispham was 
enthusiastically greeted, singing “Danny Deever” as an 
encore to his aria. His second group included the “Roam 
cr's Song,” Mendelssohn; “The Monotone,” Cornelius, 
ind “Ring Out, Wild Bells.” It is doubtful if there is any 


singer on the concert stage today who uses his voice 
more wonderfully than Bispham. His rendition of the 
“Monotone” was particularly striking. Mr. Bispham will 
appear in Pittsburgh again in February in a joint recital 
with Christine Miller. 
nner 
Rose Leader, contralto and artist pupil of Frank Milton 
Hunter, will appear in song recital in Carnegie Lecture 
Hall, Tuesday evening, January 28. She will be assisted 
by Blanche Sanders Walker, pianist. 
RRR 
\ recital is to be given by Ann Swan-O'Brien at Car- 
negie Music Hall, Tuesday evening, February 4. J. Vic 
O’Brien will be his wife's accompanist. 
neRmre 
Julia Culp, who is making her first American tour, will 
appéar in Carnegie Music Hall on Monday evening, Feb 
ruary 17. 
unpre 
At the Western Theological Seminary, on February 3, 
the Seminary Choir will present an unusual program of 
church music. 
eRe 
\ series of concerts will be given by the Saudek Ensem 
ble, composed of former members of the Pittsburgh Or 
chestra, with Selmar Jausen, pianist, at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, Grant Boulevard, on three Monday afternoons, 
February 24, March 24 and April 14. Arthur G. Burgoyne 
will give a brief lecture on orchestra instruments, and 
assisting soloists will be Mrs. Lawrence Litchfield, May 
Marshall Cobb and Fritz Goerner. 
Ree 
The Wilkinsburg Choral Society, Charles N. Boyd, di 
rector, will give its second concert of the season at the 
High School Auditorium on February 4 
Hoturs Epison DAvVENNY 





FALK 


Maoagement: The Welfsehe Masical Bureas, 
Charles Hollander Falk, Personal Representative, 1451 Breadway, New Yerk City 


Rains Engagements and Re-engagements. 

Leon Rains is singing out West, and his art and voice 
have made a deep impression. “Re-engaged for Chicago” 
and “re-engaged for St. Paul,” were the telegraphic re- 
ports from Manager M. H. Hanson's representative travel- 
ing with Mr. Rains. One St. Paul notice follows: 

Leon Rains, leading basso of the Royal Grand Opera, Dresden, 
nade his third appearance in America this season here last night 
at the Shubert Theater His program was chosen evidently from 
1 sense of compliment to his English speaking audience rather than 
from a more selfish attempt to confine himself to the songs for 
which his voice is adapted best 

Let it be stated at once with all respect to Mr. Rains’ art, for 
he is an artist of the first rank, that the lied which he interprets 
best is the German and that he is decidedly less effective in such 

mgs as those by Homer and “All Through the Night.”” This sort 
nee made familiar t American audiences by Plunket Greene ana 
David Bispham, who made of them a specialty and who were emi 
nently fitted by voice and temperament to sing them, constitutes a 
field by itself. It is mot Mr. Rains’ field. The fine dramatic, sensi 
tive and artistic side of Mr. Rains’ singing stands forth triumphantly 
in the lieder of Schubert, two of whose songs he sang last evening, 
und those of Strauss and Wolf. 


rhe two opening numbers from Handel's “Scipio” and ‘“‘Serse’ 
vere done with traditional dignity and precise diction—the latter is 
me of the alient characteristics of the singer's style of rendition 
ig it--while the Flegier song, “Le Cor,"" was not less im- 

ve from the ame standpoint The two songs by Bocquet, 
accompanist of the evening, were also of good caliber and were 
vell suited to some extent His voice is deep, resonant, of limited 
per range which he does not attempt to transcend, and excellent 
n richness of the profundo quality. His control of this big voice 
very step of the way is masterly in the extreme. It expresses a 


arge variety of tonal nuance and is capable of the most perfectly 
ustained pianissimo quality The light which plays across the mo- 


bile features of the singer's face as he loses himself in the absorp- 
tion of the music’s mood is no small part of the general effect. 


All these elements were fully present in his Schubert, Wolf and 





Strauss songs. He sang them with a depth of intelligence and 
feeling, coupled with a certain artistic authority, that distinguished 
em from the renditions of any other lieder singer that we have 
heard. Finely subdued in its emotional quality yet strong in 
ippeal was “The Wanderer,” while of yet finer sense was his 
nging of “Der Doppelganger.” The Strauss songs with their dra 
t passionate and poetic cry also were sung with exquisite power 
expression, as was the “Verborgenheit” of Wolf 
It is plainly in lieder of this class that Rains excels. It would 
t » delight t hear him in an entire program of the songs of 
Strauss r those of Schubert, or of Wolf It is no easy task for 
1 basso to hold the interest and attention of an audience throug? 
t at such as was given last evening, for nature has placed 
er mitations upon deep toned voices whose renge of expression is 


smaller than that of higher ones lo Mr. Rains, therefore, belongs 
the credit of holding the attention of his listeners last evening by 
the absorbing quality of his art, for he is unquestionably an artist 
who has both worked and achieved some remarkable results charac 
terized by extreme finish in the realm of lieder. Mr. Bocquet was 
an able and most sympathetic accompanist.—J Mec. Bellows, 
Pioneer Press, January 21, 1913 (Advertisement.) 


Lowell Choral Society Concert. 
For its midwinter concert at Associate Hall, Lowell, 
Mass., on Monday evening, January 20, the Lowell Choral 
Society presented the “Swan and the Skylark,” a lyric can- 
tata by Arthur Goring Thomas. The soloists were Marie 
Stoddart, soprano; Rose Bryant, contralto; Reed Miller, 
tenor, and Charles N. Granville, baritone. “The First Wal- 
purgis Night,” Mendelssohn, was sung by Rose Bryant, 
contralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and Charles N. Granville, 
baritone. The work of the soloists and chorus was of a 
high order, and E. G. Hood conducted admirably. In addi- 
tion to the cantatas the following solo numbers were 
offered: 
My Heart Is Weary, from Nadeschda A. Goring Thomas 
Rose Bryant 
Chanson Bachique, from Hamlet Ambroise Thomas 
Charles N. Granville 
Andante from quartet in B flat Tschaikowsky 
Boston Festival Orchestra, 


Inter Nos MacFadyen 


Since Lassie Went Awa’ . Strickland 
Pipes of Gordon's Men -. Hammond 
Reed Miller 
Before the Dawn Chadwick 
When the Roses Bloom . Reichardt 
Morning Hymn Henschel 


Reed Miller 
Chanson Provencale . ...Dell *Aqua 
Marie Stoddart 
Quis Est Homo, from Stabat Mater Rossi: 


Miss Stoddart, Miss Bryant 


\n interesting lecture-recital was given at the Sorbonn¢ 
on the subject of “Christmas Carols, Ancient and Modern 
Religious and Profane.” Particularly liked were “Noé! 
paien,” by Massenet; “Noél,” by Rosemonde Gerard, to 
which Gabriel Pierné adapted the music: “Voici la Noél,” 
by J. Tiersot, and the celebrated “Noel,” by Adam 
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Charles Hollander Falk. Personal Representative, 1451 Breadway New YerkCity 
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N. Valentine Peavey’s Piano Recital. 


Concert Pianist 
An interesting recital was given on Tuesday evening, 3) a € r Ee m ec a li ’ flan cunts Shatenta daluses 
January 28, at the Berkeley Theater, New York, by N ert Broadway, New York 
alentine Peavy, the well known pianist and teacher. The “Stolawar Piano” 


alee 


ait 





complete program follows 














ete The World Famed "Cellist 
Le | Management: ANTONIA SAWYER 

0 1425 Broadway - - New York 
7 am Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Co, 
Etude, 1 Che > n GEORGE Ex AMLIAINI Tenor, Address, Julius Daiber, Auditorium Theatre, Chicago 
tec as Ci... Paeifie Coast Tour (March and April). Direction Alma Voedisch, 3836 Wilton Ave., Chicago 
‘ | DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


TOUR 1912-13 NOW BOOKING 
Address: ANTONIA SAWYER 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg. (425 Bdwy, New York 





1 Campat Liszt 
Rigolett y req Verdi-Liszt 
Rhapsodie, N Liszt 
In the opening number the allegro from a new sonata ——- 


by Schmidt, played for the first time, Mr. Peavey showed 


refined taste and a clean touch. His reading of the Grieg 
sonata gave proof of his sound musicianship; it was a VOCAL TEACHER 
very scholarly and most satisfying performance through Lamperti Method 





out, remarkable for consistent beauty of tone and a thor 

ough insight of the composer’s meaning The Ravel and Sole Teacher of the American Prima Donna, Blanche Duffield 

Deb pie s ail err vee eee 8 STUDIO: Metropolitan Opera House Bullding, 1425 Broadway NEW YORK 
USSY ces were rendered ith delgnt eftiect, .e 








' quisite touch, poetic phrasing, and a wealth of tonal color 
} while the Chopin group disclosed the artist’s well rounded = so PRA NO 
7 technic. Particularly well played were the prelude in (¢ D = Exolusive Management 

minor and the berceuse, and the spirited interpretation of A 

the brilliant lero won many recalls fe aye pianist M SUTORIUS “ RAPP 
R, that he responded with an encore E | West 34th Street, New York 
4 Che last group of familiar compositions by Liszt served a 

to display to advantage the artist's technical powers, and 








spre thon spreads Re ge nialioei y= a Famous Russian "Cellist 
were pert med in a mastertul manner he Campanella oO Returns to America for Season 
4 ind the N 2 rhapsody being quite remarkable The en R of 1912-1913 
i tire pr n delighted a larg sd friensil 1; Management: CONCERT DIRECTION 
a tire program delighted a large and friendly audience which 1 M. H. HANSON, 437 Sth Ave. New York 
c applauded warmly all the artist's numbers and _ insisted omy fereational tale tguey Land . 
° ' ’ On 
‘ upon encores after each group. A very difficult composi- 
z tion for the left hand, given as an encore, ended a most 
ig enjoyable recital 
| MUSIC IN ATLANTA. /.\ U LO 
i Atlanta, Ga., } wry 
ie ee s s 
: It is announced that the Metropolitan Opera Company One of the World’s Greatest ’Cellists’’ 
of New York, will give a series of seven performances at Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, 29 West 42d Street New York 
the Auditorium, under the management of the Music Fes 


4 tival Association. The time will probably be the week eS 
beginning April 20. The question of the operas to be given 
has not yet been settled upon 


























nne 
Myron Whitney and his concert company appeared un Soloist with the T lore Thomas Orchestra 3d American Tour—Jan., Feb., March and April, 1913 
der the auspices of the Music Festival Association in a Now Vouk Fhiltarmenie, Becton, Cimeinnat Exclusive Management HAENSEL & JONES Asolian Hall New York 
concert given in Taft Hall to an audience that might have Miinasagets, St. Paul Symphony Urehestees BALDWIN PIANO USED 
4 been larger. aie 
nme 
\ Che real progre n musical taste here is being shown M . 
‘ in the attendance at the concerts given by the Philhar M Prima Donna Soprano 
’ monic Orchestra, under Mortimer Wilson. These concerts E. LILLIAN BLAU 
: ; given under t direction of the Atlanta Musical As 
4 pai i d are made possible by a guarantee fund which Returns to America January, 1913 
at the present time, has reached some $40,000 and is still Dates Now Booking. Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 1461 Broadway, New York 
growing. The second concert, given at the Atlanta Thea 








ter, on Sunday afternoon, January 12, showed a marked = _ - . 

improvement over the first on Mr. Wilson undoubtedly CONTRALTO 
ws vw to hold | forces tog.ther, and being himself 

in eminent composer, he gives a musical finish to tl LORENGE ©6 the Meteitinen 

vork of the orchestra, which last year was entirely la k F! " . mnt Opere Company 

ing. Among the numbers on the program may be met HAENSEL & JONES 

t ed a series of “Miniatures,” entitled “Aus meiner Personal Address: Aeolian Hall, 29 West 424 Street 

Jugend” (“From My Youth”), by Mr. Wilson, which was : NEW YoRK 


















one of the hits of the concert They were Originally 1104 Broad Street, Newark, NN. oJ. 
4 written as songs, but have been orchestrated by Mr. W1l Phone, 525 W-Market 
: son and joined into a very interesting suite of eight move 
‘ ments. The paid attendance at this concert was the largest c 
- "1 ‘ . ~) 
¥ yet, and all promises well for the future ’ 
a eee — 
a Representative 
es So tar no pupils recitals of any importance have been : 
e given this seasot ApotF DauM-PETERSEN U BRACEY BEAUMONT 
% 603 West 138th Street 
¥ D New York City 
iS d Telephone 4224 Audubon 
é Car’son Songs Heard in Denver. e 
BY At a concert given at the Fine Arts College of Musi 
u Denver. Col n January 20, the following program 9° new I 
a nes by Charles | ‘ k Carlson was heard R 
, E 
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Management: 
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ELEANOR SPENCER 


SCORES IN BERLIN. 








[hat ordeal so greatly dreaded by young artists just 
ut to embark upon a musical career, a Berlin debut, 





as been attempted by many Americans during the last 
decade, but the efforts of but few of them have been 
rowned with success in this direction. One of the few 
did succeed was Eleancr Spencer, who is to tour 
rica next season under the management of Antonia 
wyer Miss Spencer’s debut was effected in January, 
with the assistance of the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
hestra, under the direction of Dr. Ernst Kunwald, now 
( the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, The 
young pianist played the Beetaoven C minor and the Schu- 
n ncert nd a Chopin polonaise, jumping immedi 
tely into favor both with the public and the press. A few 
f her Berlin criticisms received on that occasion are here 


t juoted 
er sssistance of the Philharmonic 
Dr. Kunwa played the C minor concerto of 
e A mis neert of Schumann and a polonaise ar 
( n proved herself without doubt to be a rising 
1 A technic built on broad lines, and a de 
erpretation show the pianist has had the 
f Berlin, Lokal-Anzeiger, Paul Ertel, January 18 
} performance f the Schuma: (I missed 
| erto) presented a very noteworthy and in many 
ive reading Her finger technic exceeding 
vatter of tone quality she 
i 1 ensitiveness Though her 
ack the sweep of the 
hand it is in the matter of 
arkable The artist wa 
D Kunwald Berliner Borsen 
\ | 11 
I ed the Beethoven © minor 
witt trong temperament 
te nic and showed muc! 
ta t > gnal, Dr 
" lanuar ) 
" ave y the acco 
' f e | " ' Orchestra the cor 
] 1 ¢ n, show 
and technically fine 
! I general impre on of her playing 
b one Berlin Vossische 
] t ) 
Eleanor pencer gave a 
¢ r h the assistance of the 
| rmonic Orel 1 She showed throughout 
tying er prograr narkable finger 
1a very pleasing touch, displaying al 
erpretative power Though there 
few r details lacking from the stand 
t { nerfectior yet the mpré ion of Mis Spencer artistic 
oi was throughout one { decided merit.—Reichsanzeiger, 


ary 1gil (Advertisement.) 


Maud Pewell Charms Honolulu. 

ll. the distinguished violinist, recently made 

i Honolulu, where she won a brilliant tri 

umpl ill be readily seen from the following press 
tice s sent from the Hawaiian capital, “the Paradise ot 


t Pacific 
i 7 Kubelik and w it has heard Maud Powell, 
gre 1 nd woman violinists Each is greatest 
s ‘ ere Each is pertect 
1 t i § the music lovers of this city as could 
. Opera House, Maud Powell played, varying her 
ns but varying in the excellence of the rendition Before 
ad bee wed she had her audience under the 
hery i bow and rapt 1 the enchantment f pure music 

1 | } I with Saint-Saéns’ B minor con 
nts of which offered her ample scope for 
t t technic and wonderful tone qualities The 
; g a n tropy bristling with technical 
aye ie a sse which reminded one of Kubelik 
rked contrast w the andantino, a simple, deticate 
w ! gave breathless attention as the artist 
whict ung and throbbed with a purity 
om finale was given with a dash and breadth of 

: ( s cat ‘ 
bers were fine example of the early Italian 

Me ATA ast te the ther 
| g, M Powell played a group trom more 
eers. Brown’s “Hungarian Dance” being greeted with 
e Opera House, the abandon and 
° rrying , of the apathy which 
be regarded as t correct thing for this play 

\ P y epeate this number, as also the 


Hubay “Zefir.” In this latter number her harmonics were wonder 
fully clear and bell-like. 

She closed her set program with Sarasate’s ‘‘Zigeunerweisen,” 
which held her audience in their seats spellbound with the melody 
as it progressed and insistent upon more at the conclusion. To the 
repeated calls for an encore, Miss Powell responded with two extra 
numbers, both included among those played by her for the Victor 
records. These were Drdia’s “Serenade” and a berceuse of Bois- 
deffre.—Honolulu Pacific Commercial Advertiser, December 28, 1912. 





With the first notes drawn from the strings of her violin last night 
Maud Powell delighted, then thrilled and lastly conquered her hearers 
in the Royal Hawaiian Opera House. Nor did she stop there. From 
first to last her concert was a crescendo movement, rising to a con 
stantly higher and higher level of emotional values until it culmi 
nated in the brilliant “Fantasie de Faust,’ one of those “show 
pieces,” bristling with technicalities, which were no difficulties to 
the genius that soared over them with the ease of a mounting bird. 

Miss Powell chose as her first number Coleridge-Taylor’s concert: 
in G minor, and three movements. It was not until she reached the 
allegro movement that the musician seemed to get thoroughly in 
touch with her audience, but from that moment and until the final 
note died away she held the packed house, even to the row of 
standers at the back, held it despite the volleys of handclappings 
that greeted several of her efforts, held in spite of the heat, held 
it in spite of everything 

She was warmed to her work when she began Bach’s sonata in 
E major, and in both the movements of this wonder music she 
showed her mastery of the strings, and poured a shower of golden 
notes over the rows of people as the sun pours golden notes of 
light. From Bach, whom she lives, to Mozart whom she loves, was 


an easy transition for this musician That composer’s rondo in G 


Beethoven to Liszt and Moszkowski was presented in most 
approved pianistic fashion. Those who appeared were 
Ruth Flynn, Grace Slabaugh, Mabel Hendrickson and 
Elizabeth Borghoff. 
neue 
Max Landow’s recent recital before the Tuesday Morn- 
ing Musical Club contained Schumann's “Davidsbiindler 
Dances,” op.6; the first year of Liszt’s “Années de Peélerin- 
age” (Switzerland), and the twelve etudes which are 
comprised in Chopin’s twenty-fifth opus—a program cov- 
ering but little space on paper, but containing an endless 
variety of moods and expressions, and played by Mr. Lan- 
dow with superb mastery. Mr. Landow’s piano playing 
is a perennial pleasure. His art is constantly revealing 
itself in new phases, yet always manifesting the same de- 
gree of finish and completeness. 
RneRre 
Two pianistic debuts will be made this evening in the 
appearance of Helen Bennett and Henry Lotz, Jr., who will 
be presented by their teacher, Jean P. Duffield. Their pro- 
gram contains, besides selections from the standard piano 
literature, a number of interesting works by the modern 
Russian school of composers. 
eRe 
Christine Miller’s reception at her recent appearance 
here with the Creighton Glee Club was of a most cordial 
and spontaneous nature. Miss Miller sang two groups of 
songs, all in English, and featured songs by American 
composers, such as “Don’t Ceare,” by John A. Carpenter ; 
“Gae to Sleep,” by William Arms Fisher; “Ah, Love, But 
a Da;,” by Daniel Protheroe, and “Tis Spring,” by Har- 
riet Ware. The glee club was also very successful in its 
rendition of Dudley Buck’s “Nun of Nidaros.” 
Jean P. Durrtecp. 








ELEANOR SPENCER IN HER BERLIN STUDIO 


major, from the suite written for the wedding of Elizabeth Haffner, 
to his minuet, the music went with hardly a pause, wonderful in its 
limpid purity compelling in its charm of harmony Twice she played 
this, at the demand of the crowd Nor did the level drop when she 
essayed Massenet’s ‘‘Meditation” from ‘“Thais,”” and her playing of 
Sarasate’s “Spanish Dance, N 8,."" drew another encore Honolulu 
Star Bulletin, December 31, 1912 (Advertisement. ) 





OMAHA CONCERTS. 
Omana, Neb., January 22, 1913 

Evelyn Hopper, Omaha’s energetic local manager, an- 
nounces that she has booked the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra for a concert in Lincoln, Neb., on the afternoon 
of May 27, and that she will manage the attraction from 
here. Miss Hopper states that in the undertaking she has 
the support of the Lincoln Commercial Club, and also of 
the Matinee Musicale, the leading musical organization 
there. Following the afternoon concert in Lincoln the or- 
chestra will appear here in the evening, as previously an- 
nounced 

RRR, 

Another highly interesting announcement from Miss 
Hopper is to the effect that Ysaye has been booked for an 
appearance here on the evening of March 20, at the Bran- 
deis Theater. These undertakings are all of considerable 
magnitude, and it should be observed that they require, on 
the part of their projector, great courage, and no little 
faith in the responsiveness of the community. They are 
hardly fully appreciated by the music loving element 

nnrre 

Sigmund Landsberg, one of the city’s leading piano peda 
gogues, presented four of his advanced students in recital 
on the evening of January 7. A program ranging from 





An Error Corrected. 

A mistake was made in the printing of 
Lisette Josty-Hammond’s announcement in 
last week’s issue of Tue MusicaL Courter 
Madame Josty-Hammond’s school does not 
deal with diction, but absolutely eliminates 
diction (especially English) from its pro- 
gram, as of great detriment and impedi- 
ment to the voice until it is properly 
placed. Madame Josty-Hammond’s school 
works entirely through Italian enunciation 
applied to the placing of the voice and 
singing in general. This, the specialty of 
her work, has not only the faculty of mak 
ing good singers, but of correcting and re- 
building voices otherwise ruined by bad 
habits and bad enunciation. 

The work accomplished at Madame 
Josty-Hammond’s studio and the results 
thus far obtained are the best illustrations 
of her method; this method is based on 
natural laws, and it is claimed is filling a long felt need 
among singers and artists. Madame Josty-Hammond’s stu- 
dio is in the Metropolitan Opera House Building, 1425 
Broadway, New York. Interviews desired with her must 
be made by appointment. 








Meyn Recital Program. 


Saturday evening, February 8, Heinrich Meyn, the Ger- 
man-American baritone, will give a song recital in Aeolian 
Hall, New York. Mr. Meyn will sing the following pro- 
gram: 





Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen ........ rocccccvcceccece ces COME 
WERE duncan canskieissoninecenoibss se seeeeeeesseees Schumann 
Gieb mir dein Herze .»Hermann 
Im zitternden Mondlicht .............. TeTtrieTiiiiet re 
SOM «60860 csdewdeccaese wenbivite éeen ° Strauss 
ScMupfwinkel . : aes La Forge 

Es muss ein Wunderbares sein Spicker 

Bee EEN CEndinanedpadebdnednactecetuvens Spicker | 

Liebes Glick .... atts Spicker | 

© schneller mein Ross pis Sabadinpeséealt Spicker | 

Se SR OD ciankacnwes chnddantobecs ake ...Woodman | Songs 
Will o” the Wisp ....... apace ceseees Spross > by 

A Ballad of Trees and the Master ...........Chadwick American 


: | Composers 
CUMIN. bean attieacencveddedicpeseecce ....Macfarlane f 


Ferry Me Across the River (first time)..Sidney Homer 
We Two Together .... sifaaae ante 
L’Ange Guardien 

Un grand sommeil noir 


.. Kernochan 
..Celeste Heckscher 
-Clayton Johns 


Rigen SINE» Sineaune ssn vhanbsusdacdcineepabaveay tewubebee suet Hahn 
D'une Prison ..... eek oe Se cescecceccces MD 
BT ED «cc cwensaye peknedesonsceestecns edRDAS SeenwnnKe Bemberg 


Mr. Meyn will be accompanied by Coenraad Von Bos. 
the noted Dutch pianist. 
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IB PUBLICATIONS 
AND REVIEWS 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 


This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
music, 

Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and THe Mvu- 
sIcaAL Courter reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It is also understood that any work or composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that THe MusIcac 
Courier assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
it merely means that we are not to be held for any in 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers and their products. 

Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston. | 


“SympHony No. 7, in D Mrnor, Op. 124.” By Charles 
Villiers Stanford 


The full score of this new symphony calls for no excep- 








tional instruments. The normal concert orchestra of two 
flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, 
two trumpets, three trombones, tympani, and strings with 
out harp, suffices for the symphonic inspiration of Sir 
Charles’ 124th opus. The work consists of three move- 
ments, of which the second and third are subdivided into 
a number of sections. The second movement in particular 
seems to be constructed with considerable caprice, for a 
tempo di minuetto is succeeded by a 6-8 section, followed 
by a 3-4 movement, which changes, after six bars, into a 
3-8, then a 3-4, then a 2-4, then a 6-8, ending at last with 
six measures by minuetto. 

The third movement is called “Variations and Finale,” 
and fills some fifty odd pages of the score. The theme on 
which this last movement is founded has much of the folk 
song character and would do very well as a hymn if the 
compass did not exceed that of the voice. It reminds us 
in a vague way of the old+English melody “It Was a 
Lover and His Lass,” though the resemblance is more 
rhythmical than melodic. In treating this theme the com 
poser has, of course, employed a great variety of contra 
puntal and harmonic forms and figures. The opening fig 
ure of the first movement reappears in the middle of the 
finale, and will add to the pleasure of those who hear the 
symphony often enough to recognize this theme wherever 
it is heard. The work, however, is more reflective and 
scholarly than brilliant, and consequently will hardly make 
enough sensation at its first hearing to warrant many repe- 
titions of the work in one season. It will consequently be 
slow in making its way in the world. This criticism in no 
sense of the word implies that the symphony is without 
merit. The same criticism fits all of the symphonies of 
Brahms 

The score is excellently engraved and printed, and is sin 
gularly free from the misprints which mar so many scores 
There is a flat missing from the D, the second note of th 
second bar of the flute part on page 19. 

A. Halter, Chicago. 
“Meerireper” (“Songs of the Sea”). Poems by Dr. Pe- 
dro Ilgen. Music by August Halter. 

This album of thirteen songs will interest those who like 
straightforward, robust melodies of the German folksong 
type. But those who want new and strikingly original 
harmonies will be disappointed in these sea songs. The 
accompaniments are comparatively simple and playable, as 
well as musically satisfactory 

The English translations are somewhat stiff and stilted, 
as if they had been written by a German who was about 
as much at ease in English poetry as a laboring man in 
The titles of the songs are: “In 
“Oh, of Sunset Such a Splen 


his Sunday clothes 

Colors Greenish Blending,” 

dor,” “There in Storm and Waves,” “In Tackels High th 

West Storm Sings,” “The Foghorn, Oh! How Dreadful 

Shrill,” “Was That of Light a Blending,” “Calm is the 

Mighty Ocean,” “Dark Stormy Clouds are Waging,’ 

“Why Lonely and All Forsaken,” “When the Sabbath 

Bells are Ringing,” “In Forests Far an Inn I Know,’ 

“Dreams From Distant Meadows,” “Of Happiest Time Far 

Away Do I Dream.” 

The word “tackels” should be “tackle.” It may be poetic 
license to drop the ly from “dreadfully,” making it an ad 
jective instead of an adverb, but the result is not happy 

The John Church Company, New York. 

“Tue Giory or THE Resurrection.” Cantata. Text com 
piled by Frederick H. Martens. Music by Charles Gil- 
bert Spross. 

The composer of this short and moderately simple choral 
work is fairly well known to the concert audiences of the 


United States, not merely as an accompanist but as the 
composer of a number of excellent songs. In this new 
cantata Charles Gilbert Spross has attempted something 
more ambitious, but he has attempted nothing he has not 
been able to accomplish. There are no fugal marvels or 
complexities of canon, not because the composer is unable 
to write that kind of scholastic music, but because that 
kind of music is not effective. In this respect he has not 
less an authority than Mendelssohn, who has put very lit 
tle of the fugal style in “Elijah.” Of course, there are a 
few clever bits of contrapuntal writing here and there, but 
the strongest attraction of this “Glory of the Resurrection” 
lies in the melodies which the composer has lavished on 
the work 
work free from monotony of tonality, and yet are not 


The harmonic changes are sufficient to keep the 


elaborate enough to make the work impossible for the 
average church choir. It is, then, not only a musical but 
a practical work which ought to add to the composer's 
reputaticn and prove remunerative as well 


White-Smith Music Publishing Company, Boston. 


“IpYLs oF THE SoutH Sea.” Words bv Nelle Richmond 
Eberhart Music by Charles Wakefield Cddman 
Op. 55 
The names of the songs of this album are: “Where the 
Long White Waterfall,” “The Great Wind Shakes the 
Breadfruit Leaf,” “The Rainbow Waters Whisper,” and 
“Withered is the Green Palm.” 
song, the second a ghost song, the third a canoe song, and 
the fourth a death song 


The first one is a love 


In these songs this well known composer has kept his 
piano accompaniments comparatively simple for a modern 
harmonist They are in texture more like some of the 
late French songs than the productions of Germany 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, being an American, is free to 
write in any manner he chooses without being open to the 
charge of neglecting his national style, for there is really 


no national American style except “ragtime,” which is, of 
course, inappropriate for the poetic thoughts of a serious 
composer 

It is only in some of the external characteristics, such 
as lightness of accompaniment, that these songs might be 
French. The composer has not copied or been noticeably 
influenced by the French or German schools in his melo 
dies or harmonies, which are written in that modern inter 
national style that is not distinctively of any nation in par 
ticular. The style of the voice part is melodic rather than d 
clamatory, for which he will receive the thanks of the sing 
ers. The words have a charm and a local atmosphere of 
their own, and the music is most happily suitable to th« 
moods and fancies of the text 


Boosey 2 Co., New York and London. 


“Tuose Sap Biue Eyes.” Song. Words by E. Tesche 

macher, Music by Wilfrid Sanderson 

rhis composer has already so many popular successes to 

his name that the announcement of a new work from his 
pen brings much anticipated pleasure to those who 
cultivate the English ballad This song is charac 
terized by that easy melody and natural charm which 
are the birthright of this genial composer The tender 
sentiment and passion of the poet’s verse are happily ex 
pressed in music that is vocally effective as well as ea: 
to execute. “Those Sad Blue Eyes” is a worthy compan 
ion to “Tired Hands,” “Beyond the Dawn,” “A Spray of 
Roses,” and other successful songs by the same composer 
‘How Sortty Runs tHe Arternoon.” Song. Words by 

Charles Hanson Towne. Music by Amy Woodforde 

Finden 

That atmosphere which has made so much of this melo 
mious composer’s work successful throughout the English 
speaking world is clearly in evidence in this musical day 
dream. Apart from the vocal melody and the effective 
piano accompaniment of “How Softly Runs the After 
noon,” we find a poetic charm in the song which evades 
analysis The composer has put the spell of the warm 
summer afternoon into her music, with all its quiet drowsi 
ness and play of sun and shade. The lyric by Charles 
Hanson Towne is an exceptionally poetic expression in 
words of some of the dreams and fancies that flit before 
he mind’s eye on a summer’s day 
How softly runs the after 


ids of Tune 


; 


Reneath the fleecy « 


Lhevinne Second Recital Program. 

Josef Lhevinne, the Russian pianist, whose recitals are 
attracting overflowing houses, will give his second New 
York recital at Aeolian Hall, Saturday afternoon, Febru 
ary 8, playing the appended program 


Sonata in C major Mozart 
Toccata Schumann 
Sonata, op. ¢s Brahms 
Etude in E flat maj Rubinste 

Nocturne, op. 109 Rubinstein 
Prelude, op. 75 Rubinstein 
Nocturne in B major .. Chopin 
Allegro de Concert ..Chopin 
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means to the world 
of music lovers 
and masters what 
other famous 
names mean on 
masterpieces in 
literature and art. 


If you were filling 
your shelves with 
books, would you 
select bindings only 
or would you buy 
authors ? 
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kville Street, Piccadilly W., } 


kKngland, January 18, 1913 
f his first appearance before an Eng- 
er Sébald played the Paganini 
é These wonderful technical studies 
ted in a brilliant manner, technically, 
nation, and with a full appreciation of 
alu Mr. Sébald has played this 
rlin, Paris, Vienna, Prague, Budapest, 
;eneva, Warsaw, New York and 
ingement of the caprices is interesting. 
14, moderato; and then follow No. 
rrento, with the difficult double 


the allegro, and the effective drone note and 

It bowing which the violinist was master 
detail: No. 20, allegretto, with its series of 

| he exceptional violinist can play; 
nte-presto—and here Mr. Sébald’s lovely can- 

illy displayed, as in many of the following 

) 16, presto, which brought to a close the 

an vhich latter number was brilliantly 


pening number of the second group was 


indante sostenuto, beautifully phrased; 
measures of very difficult staccato 

No. 12, allegro-moderato, again 

in tenths; the popular No. 9, alle 

tt t t lificult one in trilles, No. 8, marcato; 


ly difficult No. 2, moderato, which was 

layed by the artist and brought the second 
é The opening number of the third 

+1, amoroso-presto, in which Mr. Sébald 


lisite gradation of tone in its scale pas 
louble stopping; No. 19, lento-allegro, 
trings, was most effectively played; No. 6 
theme of great heauty, the artist pre 
taste; No. 3, sostenuto-presto, with 
Jo. 13 allegro, with its chromatic scale 
itifully played; and No. 23, posato, minore, 
theme entirely in octaves, and the last number 
p. The popular No. 24. Tema con vari 


the last group, and was played with unfail 
tast No. 15, posato, with its theme in oc- 
e, the bowing calling for the great 

which number was magnificently played; 





“3 Veatman Griffith xt so 


Concert Direotion—DANIEL MAYER. London 
Vocal Studios: 24 Queen's R4., St. John’s Wood, LONDON, N W. 


Muriel LITTLE 7enrnxe 


“" ELENA GFRHARDT method of VOICE PRODUCTION 
Folly authorized. Address 2 Wellington Road, St. John's Wood, London, N. W. 
Telephone 328 Paddington 


Ostrovsky Musical Institute 


THE OSTROVSKY METHOD solves the prob 
ler f 











ma al) flexibility It develops technic, 
ity. stretch, speed, looseness, resistance 
Ag wa yea Ostrovsky Apparatus and Appliances 
E. Zimbalist terms and circulars address Secretary,Ostrovsky 
A. Osborne Musical Institute, 6 Conduit St., London, W 


The Best Songs and Song Cycles ofthe most emi- 
nent Composers are to be found in the Catalogue of 


OOSEY & CO. issn 


THEMATICS of recent important additions on request 


9 East 17th Street - . New York 


DON |f/ 


No. 5, cadenza, agitato, cadenza; No. 7, sostenuto, again 
difficult bowing and scale passages; and No. 4, maestoso, 
with its staccato passages for up and down bow, played 
with a lightness and precision bordering on the marvelous, 
and bringing the list of twenty-four caprices to a triumph- 
ant close. As an encore the artist played the andante 
from the Bach A minor sonata with the same command 


of technical and musical 


resources. 
ane 

The past week has been a week of vionilinists. It be- 
gun on Tuesday, with Maurice Warner, and ends today 
with Kreisler, at Queen’s Hall, where he is to play the 














CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLI 





Max Bruch fantasie on the same program that is to in- 
troduce to London Mahler’s seventh symphony, some 
times called the “Romantic” symphony. The Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra, under Sir Henry J. Wood, will present 
the work, and accompany Kreisler, 
mre 

Maurice Warner, a young violinist of New York, gave 
a violin recital at Bechstein Hall, January 14, when he 
elected to be heard in, among other numbers, the Handel 
sonata in E major, and the Brahms concerto in D major. 
Mr. Warner gets a very pleasing tone at times, but he is 
far from sufficiently matured to play either the Brahms 
or the Handel. His conception of the former lacked all 
the essential characteristics of the work and made no ap- 
peal consequently; and in a group of much lighter num- 
bers Mr. Warner was all too often sadly lacking in the 
necessary technical skill requisite to the presentment of 
their individual and collective lightness of mood and tech 
nical character. That the young violinist has talent t*ere 
is no question, but he has not been well trained and is 
not ready for public work. He needs much more prepa 
ration before he is ready to play before a London andi 


mre 


A circular has been issued by the Hallé Society of Man- 


ence, 


chester, in an appeal for contributions toward the sus 
taining of the Hallé concerts. And in all likelihood the 
guarantors will be called upon for a further contribution 
which, under the form of their guarantee, they are liable 
to. Michael Balling, the new conductor of the society, 
has instituted some reforms, among which are extra re- 
hearsals, and the consequence is that at the close of the 
need 





year ending last month, the society finds itself in 
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Direction: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, 29 West 42d St., New York 





of about $5,000 more for annual expenses. Some excel- 
lent programs have been given this past season under 
Herr Balling, and no doubt the Hallé Society, which is 
one of the old and honorable musical institutions of 
England, will find the necessary funds to go on with its 
series of annual concerts. Herr Balling succeeded Dr. 
Richter, who was for many years conductor of the society. 
nur 3 
At the Palladium last Sunday afternoon Thomas 
Beecham and the Beecham Orchestra made their first 
appearance after their great success in Berlin. A _ pro- 
gram of much interest was presented, compiled of num- 
bers played by the orchestra while abroad, and in which 
the orchestra’s fine orchestral timbre and tonal nuances 
were heard to exceptionally fine advantage, notably in the 
Vaughan Williams work. Victoria Fer was the soloist, 
singing several operatic excerpts with much charm of 
voice and grace of manner. Having unfortunately lost 
the orchestral parts to her various numbers while en 
route from Paris to London the previous day, Miss Fer 
was compelled to sing to piano accompaniment, which in 
a measure detracted from her deserved success. On Jan- 
uary 26 the Beecham Orchestra, under Thomas Beecham, 
will present, among its other programmed numbers, Hol 
brooke’s symphonic poem, “Ullalume.” 
RRR 
In the February productions of Strauss’ “Rosenkava 
lier,” to be given by the Beecham Opera Company at 
Covent Garden, Madame Sanden, an American singer, 
who has sung both Elektra and Salome abroad unde 
the personal direction of Richard Strauss, will be heard 
in the interesting role of Octavian. This young singer 
has had a great success in the various German opera 
Louses in the Continent and her debut here is awaited 
with much interest. 
RRR 
\t the fifth concert this season by the Royal Philhar- 
monic Socicty, Busoni will be the soloist, playing the 
Liszt E flat concerto. He will also conduct the first per 
formance in England of the Bach-Busoni contrapuntic 
fantasie. At this same concert there will be given also 
the first performance of a new orchestral work by Nor 
man O'Neill, who will conduct this first hearing. Landon 
Ronald will be the official conductor of the occasion. 
nPre 
Rudolph Mayer, of the Daniel Mayer Concert Direc- 
tion, has just returned from Berlin, where he attended 
the premiere of. Anna Pavlova in a new ballet, which is 
danced to the music of Liszt’s “Les Preludes.” Madame 
Pavlova scored a great success and was repeatedly en- 
cored. The ballet is beautifully staged, the costumes and 
color scheme being copied and suggested by Boticelli’s 
famous picture, “Spring.” 
nre 
The great interest in and desire for more detailed in 
formation concerning Strauss’ “Der Rosenkavalier” has 
prevailed upon the management of the Beecham Opera 
Company to present a descriptive and explanatory lecture, 
to be delivered by Alfred Kalisch, with illustrations by 
some few of the artists engaged for the season, at 
\eolian Hall, the week preceding that of the opera’s 
London premiere. Mr. Kalisch, it will be remembered, 
made the translation from German into English of Al- 
fred Schattmann’s guide to the work, which is a highly 
useful little brochure and may be obtained for one 
shilling. 
BQ eae 
Mrs. Hoover Ellis, the young American pianist, who 
made so favorable an impression on the occasion of her 
London debut last November, is planning a series of re 
citals for London and the environs, for the early spring 
and summer season, to follow several Continental en 
gagements she is filling this month and in February and 


March. zee 

Liverpool is to have the “largest organ in the world.” 
It is to be built for the Liverpool Cathedral, and will 
cost something like £18,000, or $90,000. It is the gift of 
Mrs. James Barréw, and the specification has been drawn 
up by W. J. Ridley, Mrs. Barréw's nephew. It is an 
ticipated that it will take about four years in the buildinz 


nre 


It may be interesting to note that during the January 
term of the law court the cases of Alvarez vs. Hammer 
stein, and the Audriveau vs. Hammerstein will come up 
for hearing; also the appeal in the case of Hammerstein 
vs. Zamco. ere 

\ memorial to Wallace Hartley. the leader of the band 
on the Titanic, in the form of an oi! painting entitled 
“The Outward Bound.” has just been presented to the 
Leeds Art Gallery by the professional musicians of York- 
shire. It was painted by F. C. Robinson, who has repre- 
sented a young waterman seated in a small boat watching 
a great ocean liner going out to sea. It was unveiled at 
the Leeds Gallery by the Lord Mayor this past week 

nee 

Says Mrs. Bull: “Elizabeth Asquith, the accomplished 
and pretty daughter of the Premier, who is being pre- 
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sented at the forthcoming court, inherits a good deal of 
the intellect of her distinguished parents, and is one of 
the most accomplished amateur pianists among the young 
ladies of London society.” 
zee 

The £100, or $500, prize offered by Lord Howard de 
Walden for the best original drama has been won by 
J. O. Francis, of Waudsworth, who is a native of Aber- 
dare and thirty years old. His theme is the conflict of 
Liberal and Socialist ideas in the industrial district of 
Wales 
nere”e 

sechstein 


After her ‘concert at Hall, next Thursday, 


Katharine Goodson will shortly leave for a Continental 
tour. She will be heard in concert and recital at Frank 
fort, Munich, Stockholm 


Christiania, Helsingsfors, and other places in Germany, 


Dresden, Hamburg. Berlin, 
Scandinavia and Finland 
nner 
Mary Lickenson, the talented English violinist who has 
been touring on the Continent, will return to England 
early in February. She will be heard in an orchestral 
concert at Queen’s Hall, February 13, when she will play 


the Beethoven concerto and the Max Bruch “Scotch” 
fantasic EveLYN KAESMANN 
SPECIALIZING. 
\ characteristic tendency of our times is that of 


specializing. In all the branches of human knowledge. in 
the field of science, literature and arts. as well as in all 
the professions more or less directly connected with the 
various sections of culture, this tendency is every day 


accentuated In certain pr 


becoming more and more 
fessions, already, specializing is almost a necessity 

rhe reason for this is not far to seek. Modern means 
have so enlarged the extent of human activity and the 
sphere of knowledge that it has become impossible for 
even the most highly gifted intelligences to devote success- 
fully their energies to more than one subject 

A modern Leenardo da Vinci or Michelangelo would 
¢€ an anomaly 


] 


From the highest to the humblest calling we observe 


the work of specializing The lawyers, the doctors, the 


artists, the manufacturers, the traders, even the laborers 
Who devote themselves chiefly to only one branch of their 
calling, are the most succ@sful They, and only they, be 

me really prominent in their selected area lhey in 


spire the necessary confidence in their fellow men who 


seek their services in the great mart and exchange f 
human commodities ! 

Every individual has a vocation, or at least tenden 
inclinations. A close examination of one’s self would soon 
reveal for what class of work we are better fitted Th 
object which more occupies and interests our mind, and 


attainment of which we feel most attracted 


toward the 
should be made the central point where to concentrate our 


which we find 


energies. The work in the performance 


most pleasure, satisfaction and pride is the work wherein 
we are likely to be more successful 

should be conducted with 
rigid impartiality. The nosci te ipso (know thyself) of 


the ancient is not such a difficult task if we only set to it 


Self examination, though, 


n all sincerity. But we often feel reluctant to admit, even 


ourselves, our true status. A false pride, which takes 
the place of reasoning, sometimes prompts us to undertake 
tasks beyond our reach, and stirs our ambition to achieve 
results in the wrong direction. We try to deceive our 
selves. and failure invar ably follows fo succeed it is 
absolutely necessary to concentrate all our efforts in the 

ght direction. This is true in music as in everything else, 

Every day we see how much intellectual force is wasted 
because so widely spread over a field far too large to be 
The teacher, the student 


rhere- 


ffectually covered by one man 
ind the artist are thus all alike at disadvantage 
fore, the teacher, source f light to which the student 


goes for guidance, should be the first to specialize 
The mentor who unwisely undertakes to instruct a 
student from start to finish in any branch of music gen 
erally places himself and the pupil in an unsatisfactory 
sition. Even admitting that he possesses all the neces 
s ability to do so, there will be, during the varied phases 
such a course, a point or two on whi h, by reason of 
experience or temperament, he will be at his very best 


There will be yn which his 


teaching will be more thorough, more direct and more in- 


at least, one particular subject 


spiring 

On that subject the student will receive from him the 
reatest benefit Now. as men and temperaments are dif 
ferent. and different also the conditions under which 


} 


ndividual ability develops, it necessarily follows that the 


} 
subiect on which every particular man is at his best are 


er sried. so as te ver the whole range of instruc- 
\\ then should t every teacher specialize in one 
lefinite branch and teach that only ? 


True. students would then be obliged to go from one 


master to another in order to receive from them in turn 


their special training; but this would be all to their benefit 
and to that of the masters as well, for the latter would 
thus rank much higher in their profession and derive from 
it greater advantages in every way, than by attempting to 
generalize 
No great artist was ever the pupil of a single master 
RoMUALDO SaAPIO 


lise Veda Duttlinger in London. 
Ilse Veda Duttlinger, described as “a clever pupil o! 
Auer” in the London Express of December 23, 1912, f 
recent recital in the Brit 





ceived other fine notices on het 


ish metropolis. Some extracts are appended 





The young violinist, Ilse Veda Duttlinger—w! gave a 
recital at Bechstein Ha s an American of Gern de 
scent She studied wit the great Auer, bot! is A private pupil 
and at e St. Petersburg Conservatoire During the past two 
years she has been touring tl Continent, and foreign ct ave 

t been backward ir ppreciating her talent, among many 
adr ers being no less an aut rity than Max |! Mis dD 

inger will shortly undertak n extended t { the ( ed State 

London Express, December 23, 1912 

I'se Veda Duttlinger, the can v nist, mad rt 
first appearance at Bechstein yed s ex " 
gifts in every department of a rosy ture is certain 








ILSE VEDA DUTTLINGER 


\ pup { Professor Aue \ Duttlinge us already appeared 
many of the great Continental n ce centers with marked . 
and the broadening effect of these experiences has given he 
playing a maturity which is far beyond her years. She possesse 
a tone of fu clear quality, a remarkable gift for interpretat 
and exhibited resources, both executive and intellectual, wh en 
abled her to deal in brilliant style with the successive items on her 
program. Her playing of Corelli's “La Foglia” was marked by 
smooth phrasing and almost perfect execution The technical diff 
culties { the first mover t 3 es Da 
were mastered with ease and certaint und her imaginative and 
virtuoso gifts were further emphasized Sinigaglia’s K lia 
Piemontese London Standard, December 14 
Iise Duttlinger gave a r I lay ¢ g, De 
mibe at the Bect Ha She as ag 1 tone and a 
rong fee t I Jacq Dalcroze’s neerto the pla 
ng w exq t M Dutt g s obviously a very musical per 
mn and an excellen London Musical Standard (Ad 


vertisement.) 


Artist Course in Brookhaven, Miss. 
rhe Artist Course of concerts at Whitworth 
Brookhaven, Miss., will close February 2s. with David 


ollege 


Bispham as the attraction. The course opened in Novem 
ber with Henry Holden Huss, composer-pianist, and 
Hildegard Hoffmann Huss, sopran Xaver Scharwenka 
gave the recital on January 22. There was another con 
cert on January 16, with local talent, including Carrie 
Auslender, pianist; Dolores Reedy Maxwell, contralto, and 
elle Fauss, accompanist \ small orchestra assisted at 


the concert on January 16 


Seligman Memorial Concert. 

A concert will be given by the Young Men's Sympho 
Orchestra, Sunday afternoon, February 9, at the Hudson 
Theater, New York, in memory of the late Alfred Lir 
the founder of the organization. The orchestra 
under the direction of Arnold Volpe. will play the follow 


ing program 


Seligman, 


Symphony N : (Eroica Beethover 
And i ahile ne Tschaikowsky 
er Egmont Reethoven 
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Recital, Sa Concert 


‘ RUBNER ‘sass 
LUIGI VON KUNITS 


Director Violin Department Columbian Conservatory 


TORONTO, CANADA 














CONCERTS-—INSTRUCTION 


ANTON VITA 
Concertmaster Boston Eminent Berlin 
Symphony Orohestra Pianist 

Studios: 178 Nuntington Ave., Boston 


CONCERT BUREAU OF THE von ENDE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
58 West 90th Street - . New York City 


WITHERSPOON 


BASS Metropolitan Opera 
Address: Management, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West Mth Street, New York 


Evan WILLIAMS 


T E N oO R 
AKRON OHIO 
escent The Weltesha Musical Bureau 


‘DUFAULT 


A. TENOR 
Address 339 West 23rd Streei 


ROBSARTE 


Former Opera Tenor Voice Specialist 
Residence Studio, Hotel Woodward, B’way and ssth St., N. Y. 
Phone, 5000 Columbus. 

Voices tried gratis by appointment. 

A. de Trabadelo, Paris, teacher of Melba, Garden, Farrar, Eames, 
Carasa, Gayarre, ete., says: “J sincerely believe Lionel Robsarte has 
ne equal among instructors in America.” 




















Tel. 7731 Chelsea 








LA PALME 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Covent Garden Opera, London Opera Comique, Paris 
Montreal Opera Co., Montreal 
Address: His Majesty's Theatre, Montreal 


CECIL FANNING Baritone 
H. B. TU RPIN accompanist 


During the Season of 1912-13 are giving Recitals in 
Germany, Italy and England 

Available for Recitals in America after Sept. Ist, 1913 

Address: 8. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 

or H. B. TURPIN, Care of American Express Co., London ‘England 
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Gabrilowitsch as Conductor. 
European tributes to Ossip Gabrilowitsch as a conductor 
are herewith appended : 
It was a pleasure to follow the finely worked out interpretation 
of Mozart’s G minor symphony with which Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
began his third concert. Feeling for rhythm, form and clearness 


are three invaluable characteristics of this genuine musician 
Miinchener Zeitung, January 10, 1913 


Gabrilowitsch’s conducting of Tschaikowsky and Brahms gave new 
proof of his capabilities and his consistent development.—Allgemeine 
Rundschau, Minchnen, December 21, 191 





Properly to perform Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” demands 
a conductor of reputation like Gabrilowitsch, whose nationality, 
thorough musicianship and natural talents enable him to look into 
the soul of the composer and to feel all the passion which glows in 











OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


brilliantly colored score Sut I regard the performance of the 
econd Brahms symphony as the finest thing of the evening, not 
only relatively but absolutely. Gabrilowitsch led it with the assured 
quietness and mastery of a conductor specially in sympathy with 
the works of this composer and brought everything out to the last 
letail.—Neue Augsburger Zeitung, December 19, 191 





In his leading of the orchestra Gabrilowitsch proved that he is 
well entitled to the laurels of the conductor. Particularly the 
“Scheherazade” (Rinsky-Korsakoff) was laid out with great cleve 
ness and a happy feeling for form, and directed from memory. His 
whole work was characteristic of the high artistic earnestness and 
thorough musicianship which distinguishes him The public awar 
ed him hearty and profuse applause.—Minchener Zeitung 

The noble and beautiful performance of the Mozart G minor 
symphony was followed by Beethoven's “Egmont” overture, played 
with eloquent pathos and with the climax magnificently worked up 
In spite of the fact that the Franck symphony stood at the end of 
1 long program Gabrilowitsch and his men played with such enthusi 
asm and love for the work that the interest was kept fully alive. 
Miinchen Augsburg Abenzeitung, January 5s, 1913. 


The evening began with a finely interpreted and brilliantly played 


performance of Mozart's G minor symphony. In Gabrilowitsch’s 
reading the exquisite instrumental effects of the master came to 
their full rights. Gabrilowitsch’s absolute knowledge of the scores 


and his fine musical sympathy for every detail was again shown 
in this concert, in which all the purely orchestral numbers were 
directed from memory.—Augsburger Neueste Nachrichten, January 
4, 1913 

Ischaikowsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” was given with such sym- 
pathy, clearness and warinth that it must have won every musical 
heart. The performance of the Brahms second symphony was fur 
ther a real revelation. I cannot recall in the last eight years having 
heard a reading of this symphony which stirred the audience up to 
such an outbreak of thankful applause called forth by honest en 
joyment of the work.--Miinchen Augsburg Abendzcitung, December 


12, 1912 
[he strongest impression was made by the last number on the 
ram, Brahms’ second symphony in D The clear, plastically 
bread reproduction of this work showed that Gabrilowitsch has 
steadily developed in the art of bringing t all the dynamic nix 
ties. Never was the applause which greeted the conductor better 


deserved than this evening.—-Bayerischer Kurier, December 12, 1912 

As was naturally to be expected from an artist of such calibre, 
Gabrilowitsch has now attained to an imposing mastery of the or 
chestra. He directed the orchestra works entirely from memory 


and the men played with great enthusiasm under his sure, masterly 


direction. Rimsky-Korsakoff's “Sc heherazg le" was famously done 
ind Smetana’s splendid overture to “Die verkaufte Braut” as well 
Miinchen Augsburger Abendreitung, November 


With the performance of Dittersdorf's C major symphony Gabrilo 
witsch proved that he is just as much master of the style of the 
era of powdered wigs as of the brilliantly colored oriental style of 
the Rimsky-Korsakoff number The capability of expression and 
the technical mastery of Gabrilowitsch (he directed everything from 
memory) have increased so greatly since last season that one can 
well understand that he could not resist the temptation to take up 


the baton—as many of his famous fellow pianists have done before 
him.—Deutsche Tonkinstler Zeitung, Berlin, November 20, 1012 


Gabrilowitsch, who has long been a great favorite in Augsburg, 
won a stormy success with the two works (Tschaikowsky’s “‘Romeo 
and Juliet” and Brahms’ D major symphony), which afforded him 
plenty of opportunity to show his mastery over an orchestra. His 
thorough knowledge of the works, which he directed from memory, 
awakened in advance absolute confidence in his interpretative read 
ing. At the close of the wonderfully worked up climax of the 
jrahms symphony, which ended the concert, he was greeted by 
thunderous applause.—Augsburger Neueste Nachrichten, December 
10, 1912. (Advertisement.) 





MUSIC IN DETROIT. ’ 
Derrott, Mich., January 21, 1913. 

The fourth morning concert of the Tuesday Musicale 
was held at the Century Building, Tuesday, January 7, at 
10.30 o'clock. The vocal part of the program was devoted 
to Verdi and the club had the assistance of William J 
Lavin and Wirt C. Rowland, who, with Josephine Swick- 
ard Smith and Sara Carr, sang the quartet from “Rigo 
letto.” Mr. Lavin sang a recitative and aria, “Quando le 
sere” (“Luisa Miller”), in his usual artistic style. Nora 
Hunt sang “O don fatale” (“Don Carlos”), and Mrs. Les 
lie Lamborn aroused great enthusiasm by her rendering of 
“Ah, fors e lui.” The following piano numbers were 
given: Prelude, op. 1, No. 2, Stojowski; waltz, op. 42, 
No. 5, Chopin, played by Oleane Doty, and “Pastorale,” 
Scarlatti, barcarolle, Liszt, “Tempo di Minuet,” Zanella, 
played by Berenice Torrey. Mrs. Mark Stevens, Mrs. Ed- 
win S. Sherrill and Marjorie Cleland were the accompa- 
nists 

RRe, 

Wednesday evening, January 8, at the Church of Our 
Father, the Tuesday Musicale presented Charles Wake- 
field Cadman in a recital complimentary to its members 
and friends. He was assisted by Harriet Marple, soprano 
The first part of the program was devoted to compositions 
of Mr. Cadman of a general character. The second part 
consisted of idealized and unidealized aboriginal music of 
the American Indian with analytical remarks by Mr. Cad 
man. The large audience listened with rapt attention to 
Mr. Cadman’s illustrations of intricate rhythms and haunt- 
ing melodies. One of the most interesting numbers was 
the singing by Miss Marple of the “Omaha Tribal Prayer,” 
a Gregorian chant of the seventh century, and an ancient 
Egyptian chant of the Copts. The similarity of these 
three made one feel that music approaches close to a uni- 
versal language. It is quite safe to say that every one 
present left the church with increased respect for the In 
dian and with something of sadness, for the closing num 
ber was that wonderful song, “The Moon Drops Low,’ 
which tells eloquently of the tragedy of the redman. 

Ree 

Tuesday evening, January 14, Francis Mayhew, head of 
the piano department of the McDonald School of Music, 
gave a recital at the Young Woman's Christian Association 
Hall. The program, given in Mr. Mayhew’s usual schol 
arly manner, included compositions by three composers: 
Beethoven—Sonata, op. 81; “Les Adieux,” “L’Absence,”’ 
‘Le Retour”; Chopin—preludes B flat minor, B major, C 
minor; fantasia, F minor; nocturne, D flat major; study, 
C minor; Brahms—intermiezzo, E flat minor; waltzes, 1, 2 
3, 6, 7, 10, 14, 15; rhapsody, G minor; “Hungarian” dances, 
F end D fiat. 

nee 

Thursday evening, January 16, brought the fifth concert 
of Manager DeVoe’s Philharmonic Course, with Mischa 
Elman as the attraction. The evening was about as dis- 
agreeable as possible as regards weather, being icy under 
foot and rainy overhead, but the Armory was crowded 
The experiences which the young violinist has met else 
where were repeated here. The audience was insatiable 
in its demands, encores and double encores being played. 
Even at the close of a long and taxing program the audi- 
ence refused to go until two more numbers were given 
Seldom has the Armory witnessed such enthusiasm as was 
displayed Thursday evening. Percy Kahn was an able as- 
sistant at the piano and shared the applause with Elman 

nRe 

[he third concert of the Orchestral Association was 
given at the Armory, Saturday evening, January 18, by the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, Ellison van Hoose, tenor, 
being the assisting artist. The usual large and fashionablc 
audience was present. The program was a Wagner cen 
tenary and was as follows: “Rienzi” overture; “Lohen- 
grin,” prelude, and “Lohengrin’s Narrative,” Act IIT; 
“Tannhauser,” bacchanale (Paris version); “Tristan and 
Isolde,” “Love Music” from Act Il; “Siegfried,” “Sieg- 
fried and the Forest Bird”; “Valkyrie,” “Ride of the Val- 
kyries’: “Meistersinger,” “Prize Song” and prelude. The 
vsual explanatory lecture was given by Newton J. Corey 
at the Art Museum on the Friday preceding the concert 


Monday evening, January 20, Boris I. Ganapol, director 
of the Ganapol School of Musical Art, and head of the 
vocal department, gave an instructive lecture-recital at 
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Ganapol Hall on “Jewish Music, Past and Present, in tl (Saint-Saéns), “Farewell at Morning” (Pessard), “Im 


Synagogue and in the Home.’ Herbst” (Franz), Mrs. Charles A. Parker; polonaise, E 
RRR flat (Chopin), Gertrude Quay; “The Little Gray Dove” 
The fifth morning concert of the Tuesday Musicale w (Saar), “Love Has Wings” (Rogers), “At Nightfall’ 
given at the Century Building, January 21, at 10.30 o'clock (Saar), “My Star” (Spross), Mrs. Theodore O. Leonard; 
The following interesting prog was presented “Ak ‘Valse Melancolique” (Grandval), for flute and _ harp, 
demische Fest’ overture, cp. & Brahms), for two 1 Norma Meyer and Helen Burr-Brand. Mrs. Samuel C 
anos, Lilje Gulbrandsen Moore, Mrs. Valentine S. Iv Mumford and Mrs. Mark Stevens were the accompanists 
Mrs. Harry A. Dibble, Mrs. Vernon C. Fry; “The Bell” for the morning Jennie M. Sropvparp 
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Phe W l ; Mi ° } Cincinnati Conservatory of Music is issuing cards for the 

ivesieinns aio. "28 rchestral concert to be given under the direction of Pier 

Eugen ~Ysaye, the soloist at the Symphony concerts ot Adolfo Tirindelli next Thursday evening, January 30. Be 
January 17 and 18, was giver tremendous ovation. Ci ides presenting a program of exceptional interest for the 
cinnati audiences are frequently used of being cold, lut rchestra itself, the soloists deserve special mention. Thx 
their appreciation of this great violinist was both wart lin soloist, Robert Schenk, pupil of Signor Tirindelli 
and spontaneous. Ysaye had expected to find an organ 1 is a newcomer, and June Elson, who will sing the arioso, 
Emery Auditorium, and as there is none, he insisted 1 mort de Jeanne d’Arc,” is one of the most gifted of 
changing his first number, the Bach concerto, in E major cal young singers. Yesterday's recital was participated 
for Viotti’s twenty-second concerto, in A minor. How n by pupils from the classes of Ida Lichtenstader, Cosby 
ever, it makes little difference what Ysaye plays, d the Danshby and Pier Adolfo Tirindelli and Louis Schwebel 
Viotti concerto served as well as another to show off his the following taking part: Julie Elizabeth Galvin, Greta 
perfect mastery of the violin and the marvel of his mult Mitchell, Romilda’ Stall, Lucile Saurer, Tessie Wachtel, 


colored tones, shading the richly sonorous to the Bessie Pharr, Mary Elizabeth Baugh, Ruth Helen Wolf 
ind Robert Schenk RRR 


follows: \ number of music lovers who attended and enjoyed the 


most exquisitely delicate he complete program was as 


Overture to Iphigenie « Au G P 4 . 

Violin concerto in A 1 ' Vi faculty concert given last Tuesday evening by the College 
Brandenburg concerto f ng N J. S. Ba f Music, not only expressed genuine appreciation and 
Scherzo, L’Apprenti S r . Duka enthusiasm on the evening of the concert over the artistic 
ee "8 tae c Ne ay "aa " — o the principals, but have since expressed a warm 


; P re for furth 1usica hibitions aculty’s ; 
In addition Ysaye played the Saint-Saéns “Rondo Cap : scithzate exbant ane of the fecuh ” 
presented Tuesday evening were works that 


} } 


priccioso”’ as an encore 
re seldom heard, and only to be studied and performed 


usicians of tast nd proto knowledge. Ti = 
A change in the symphony programs for February 14 Passi sce taste and profound knowledge. The three 
has been found necessary by tl rchestr urd In ists, Johannes Miersch, violinist, and Miss Westfield 
na oul cess: y tale ‘ Sti Moat ‘ : > + . : . 
stead of the Mahler Symphony, No. 1 on Frederick J. Hoffmann, pianist, shone in the concerted 
€ ) vid . ! I i ) » { : i é. 
Schumann symphony, No. 1, in D flat, will | ive numbers, while an augmented orchestra, under the direc 
A « 3 auiy, ( i « i 4 \ i t 7 
4 3 t f Ibir orno urnishe Ene a on 
change is said to be due to difficulty in securing the addi ; t Al : “ het cGrni a fine accompaniment 
13 “Mahl ‘ c fth of the Colleg f Music subscriptior renine 
tional instruments necessary for the Mahler symphony \t : ‘ , . { SCTIf , on evenin : 
i i Fel be a joint recita Giacinto Gorno, baritone, and 
: st pair of concerts, January 31 and February 1, Get , 
the next pai of ¢ . » Ja . ap : pe Romeo Gorno. pianist Phe former has. on several occa 
majne Schnitzer will be the piat soloist, playing the aan ; : ape : ; 
. given tl vest evidence of his kno Ige 3 ron 
Schumann concerto in A minor. The orchestral number : , ; metre bers ere and cor 
will be the “Phantistic’ symphony of Berlioz and Brahms ’ n of some of the most delightful modern and classi 
T io” } } 1 ian ballad and m y ill } . » anne » 
“Tragic” overture. Mlle. Schnitzer has not appeared her , ; . and many will welcome his next appearan > 
’ t th = » a 
for several years, and her coming is looked forward t rel f, at t Odeon Romeo Gorno, always a 
with much interest rt favorite, will be heard in several groups of piano 


epee s and also with Ignaz Argiewicz, cellist, whoisto as 


\ musical program merit was ¢ for tl sitor ist on tl progran rhe next neert by the College of 
atl diliaiaede 02) Chk eereeation of the Uniod'ol ‘Amerk Music chorus and orchestra will be given February 11, 
Hebrew Congregations by the Cincinnati section, Counc: row another program of artistic merit is being pre 

6 Tewich Women and Rath Lodee. Tantiary 21, at the Hint 1 by the popular student organizations The works 
Alms. The program opened with two duos, “Spring, g stu ied will be duly announced, a will also the 
Hildach, and the duet from “Lakme in which the limp . f soloist The invitation cards will soon be ready 
soprano of Katherine Bennett and the @ich contralt J listribution an l wa ue issued according to the pre 
Eleanor Bain blended to perfection. This was followed Mine CuStIEn OF stating sue eterewes camped Gavelop 
REST See eee “as Cincinnat lication Jesse Parton Tyres 
Symphony Orchestra, “Souvenir de Spa,’’ by Servais. Mr = omen 

\rgiewicz displayed a warm tone and ! nusical fee Music in Spartanburg. 

ing in this delightful nut r, es] ally in th harming : cae. ea 

little waltz theme. Helen Brow prat sang a grou Arthur Middleton, bass, gave a song recital at Con 
of songs, with violin obbligato by Henrietta Weihl. 17 erse College, Thursday night. German composers wer: 
visitors gained something of insight into the musical rgely drawn upon for the program, and Mr. Middleton 
resources of the city in the Beet n “Choral Fantasie s gencrous with encore The audience was large and 
op. 80, in C minor, given with Mr : ph Klein, sol enthusiastic, Mr. Middleton being much admired in Spar 
pianist; a string quartet nsisting Henrietta Weithl tanburg, where h is been heard several times in recent 
and Sol Cohen, violins; Walter Werner, viola, and Ign: irs, chiefly in oratorio 

Argiewicz, cellist; a vocal rtet, including Katharine nner 


Bennett prar Eleanor Bair contralt Josey Announcement is made that Mrs. A. G. Blotky will have 
Schenke, tenor, and Louis Ehrgott, bass. Ellis McDiar the alto solo in “Walpurgis Night,” which will be sung by 
mid officiate tist and la Zeller he ry eli the Choral Society during the Music Festival 


cient accompanist mRe 


eee Reed Muller, the tenor, may visit Spartanburg, where 
The Woman's Musical Club ! s Janua meeting ster resides, during his tour f the South next 
with Helen Brown, at her hor n Avondale, presenting month His old home near here Max Hewnnict 
in Operatic program One f the cl fterin ot the — _ 
afternoon was the “Spinning horus and Senta’s song Edmund Wiley’s Work. 
from “The Flying Dutcl Ethel Irwin-Rendigs { 


; “oe imund Wiley, a baritone who has a studio in the Glas 
whose rich dramatic sopra f operatic caliber, sang ~e ie a 
1 Br Memphis, Tenn., is singing in concert this 


with fine effect a sce and ir Hel 1} al ‘ lal ; j 
. , : , eet ty ' ac and he is also available for musicales and joint re- 
frown, whose limpid ce and splendid oling is we " . F : 4 
: ~eg" Floridia’ tals Nina E. Block, pianist. and Frances Wiley con- 
-d to the Itali . at idia es ; 
ee ogden . “¢ sito, haye appeared in concerts with Mr. Wiley 
“Maruzza Katherine Bennett Eleanor Bain added 
to the pleasure of the pr n th uet from “Lakme 
and “O Relle Nuit” from “The Tales of Hoffn , Alda and Ysaye in Joint Recital. 
a Frances Alda, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
Lena Palmer, pianist 1 Mozelle Bennett ijolinist pany, and Fugen Ysaye, the Belgian violinist, are to give 
artist pupils of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, will 4 joint recital at Carnegie Hall, Tuesday evening, Feb- 
give a musi ale under the a remicese of the Woman's Clu ruary tt! These artists will be assisted at the pian by 


at Harrodsburg, Ky.. Friday afternoon, February 7 The amille Decreus 








To command the ad- 
miration and homage 
of the whole artistic 
musical world; to be 
acknowledged as fore- 
most, because of sheer 
excellence; to stand 
unrivalled because of 
unapproachable tonal 
qualities; that is the 
proud distinction 


achieved by 


a distinction merited 
by an unfailing ad- 
herence to the one 
idea of producing a 
perfect art medium; 
an instrument capable 
of bespeaking to the 
whole world the in- 
spired messages of the 
composer and the 
artist. 


Sold Everywhere. Write for 
Catalog and full information. 


Chickering & Sons 


Div.—American Piano Co. 


PIANOFORTE MAKERS 
Boston, U.S. A. 
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Curcaco’s Opera now is Philadelphia’s Opera. 
ns on 
Ir is a serious question whether or not the god 
Loge ought to be held for arson. 
joineitsabiataliaion 
Fectix WEINGARTNER married Lucille Marcel 
last week at the City Hall in New York. 
Saati holies 
MARrsEILLEs is raising a subscription for the erec- 
tion of a monument to the memory of Ernest 
Reyer, composer of “Sigurd,” “Salammbo” and 
several other operas popular in France. 


—_—_-—e 


Accorpinc to The Scotsman, Edinburgh ricent'y 
heard for the first time a performance of Charp-n- 
tier’s “Louise.” The canny Scots followed with in- 
terest the Parisian working girl’s love story. 

te 

MADAME ScHUMANN-HeEINK will sing at the 
Metropolitan Opera House concert, Sunday even- 
ing, February 16. The famous contralto may count 
upon a royal welcome to the stage where she made 
her American debut, fourteen years ago. 

——_<~--—- 

Miss KitscHMANN, of Vienna, has been engaged 
as leader of the orchestra by the management of 
the Municipal Theater in Lemberg. According to 
Le Menestrel this is the first time that a woman 
has been engaged to conduct grand opera regularly. 

a we 

Tuere is hope for the music critics. One of 
them, the very late Eduard Hanslick, famous de- 
tractor of Wagner, is to have a monument in Vien- 
na. The quickest road to fame for a music critic 
is to detract some one worth while—and this is no 





jest. 
—-—-o—_——— 

Own the occasion of the Verdi centennary, a mon- 
ument of large dimensions will be erected this year 
in St. Petersburg to perpetuate the great com- 
poser’s memory. At the foot of the statue a group 
in bronze will represent Adelina Patti in “Rigo- 
letto,” Madame Stolz in “Aida” and Sigrid Arnold- 
son in “Traviata.” 


A crim and massive fortress, the castle of Saint 
Ange in Rome, which served for many years as a 
political prison, has been turned into a museum for 
historical instruments, and contains a collection of 
over three thousand pieces, arranged according to 
their periods and style, string, wind and brass in- 
struments. It bears the name of its founder, Gorga, 
and was recently opened by Colonel Borgatti, who 
gave a lecture; a quintet of artists rendered a pro- 
gram of old music on instruments of the eighteenth 


century. 
a van 


RuptNnstern was a rabid admirer of musical Ger- 
many, and never hesitated to say that he consid- 
ered it the only real home of true and noble music. 
As he expressed it in his forcible way: “As far 
as the musical taste of the nations is concerned, I 
unhesitatingly give Germany the first place. Al- 
though a decided patriotism is poised with a certain 
mystic piety, in the music of Germany, and al- 
though all the strength of Germany is in its can- 
nons, which are the death of art, nevertheless the 
German nation remains the most musical in the 
world. If one were to compute in all the nations 
the number of persons who understand music, to 
my mind there would be fifty out of a hundred in 
Germany, sixteen in France, and two in England. 
The English are the most unmusical nation which 
T know, and in that respect they outdo even the 
Americans, who value music far more than the 
English and understand it better than they do. 
Only in Germany are works of serious import re- 
spected. An exceptional position among the na- 
tions, so far as music goes, is occupied by Russia. 
The Russian melodies (T am alluding to the folk 
tunes) are really attractive, and of a kind which 


are met with nowhere else, except possibly in 
Sweden and Norway. But Russia’s music is dis- 
eased with dilettantism, and even though I was 
overwhelmed with reproaches and insults when I 
first expressed that view, in 1860, the attacks did 
not cause me to change my opinion to any appre- 
ciable extent.” Rubinstein’s criticism of England 
agreed with that of Chopin. Of course, when Ru- 
binstein omits to mention Italy as a musical nation, 
he is talking of absolute music, and not of opera. 
a ween 

Buttetins of the “Maison du Lied” (House of 
Song) for the seasons 1912-1913, received from 
that society in Moscow, show the result of the 
competition for the harmonization of two French 
songs of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, a 
Russian song, a Polish song and an English song 
to be selected by the competitors. The prizes of- 
fered were the sum of 1,530 francs, to be distribut- 
ed as follows: 200 francs each for the melodies 
the text of which had been indicated, and 500 francs 
for the English song the text of which was to be 
selected. Forty-four manuscripts were received 
from Russia, six from France, twenty-seven from 
England, five from Germany, two from Italy, one 
from Switzerland and one from Peru. The prizes 
were divided among Messrs. Albert Grosz, Paul 
Pierné, of Paris; Alexander Olenine, of Russia, 
and Roland Saint Aulaire, of Paris. 

-_—_Ye- 

Aucust STRADAL, arranger of Bach, writes inter- 
estingly in the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik (Leip- 
sic) about the study of piano playing in modern 
music schools. Among other statements made by 
Stradal, is one to the effect that Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert and Liszt should be cultivated 
by budding pianists before they begin to play Han- 
del, Philip Emanuel Bach, Wilhelm Friedemann 
Bach, Haydn, Weber, Schumann, Chopin, Mendels- 
sohn, Brahms, Tschaikowsky, and modern com- 
posers. Stradal’s classification strikes one as a bit 
queer. Why, for instance, should Liszt be studied 
before Chopin, Schumann, and Brahms?  Stradal 
gives no reasons for his arbitrary opinion, nor does 
he advance any argument in favor of the composi- 
tions of such thoroughly discarded writers as the 
Messrs. P. E. and W. F. Bach. They are weak 
echoes of the great J. S. Bach, and aside from his- 
torical considerations, do not interest the public 
and have no striking message for the learner. It 
is good to see Mendelssohn mentioned by Stradal. 
Max Pauer and Ernest Schelling have played Men- 
delssohn here recently in a manner to demonstrate 
that light fingered Felix’s music by no means is 
among that forever gone. Weber has not much 
value as a piano composer, if his “Concertstueck” 
be excepted. Brahms is just coming into his own 
and will figure more and more frequently on recital 
programs of the future. Tschaikowsky’s impor- 
tance as a writer for piano ends with his B flat 
minor concerto, which is fast going the way of the 
Rubinstein D minor concerto which was played by 
nearly all the pianists at one time and now is per- 
formed by hardly any. Tschaikowsky’s piano 
works in thé small forms include many melodious 


- and well made trifles, but their popularity was only 


for a day. Even his ambitious sonata and well 
made variations no longer resound in our concert 
rooms. Grieg, Dvorak, Saint-Saéns, Moszkowski, 
Tausig, Henselt, Schlézer and Schytte are other 
composers whose works have ceased to find favor 
at the hands of our keyboard artists. The ultra- 
moderns are represented (but only sparsely) by 
Albeniz, Debussy, Scriabine, Ravel and Reger. 
Schénberg’s new piano pieces are too new as yet 
to tempt any concert-givers with established repu- 
tations. It is a crying shame that Strauss never 
felt himself called upon to write more for the piano 
than his “Burleske” and a few desultory sketches. 
His success in orchestral song and operatic com- 
position has led all the younger men into the same 
fields and incited them to neglect of the piano. 
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BY THE EDITOR 


Paris, January 17, 1913. 
Parsifal* and Monte Carlo. 

The question involved in the proposed perform- 
ance of “Parsifal” at the Opera House in Monte 
Carlo, before the work enters into the free domain, 
is not merely a Parsifal case; it is a case that ap- 
plies to all rights under the Berne Convention, par- 
ticularly as Monaco signed them as a member of 
the Berne Convention. If a member of the Berne 
Convention can discard its decisions, rules, and 
regulations, and can take refuge under the: laws 
governing its own State, what object is there in 
signing the Berne Convention? 

Cosima Wagner has not left Bayreuth, as the 
daily papers stated, and personally has taken no 
steps whatever in the effort to prevent the perform- 
ance of “Parsifal’’ at Monte Carlo; the daily papers, 
in publishing that she was on the Riviera, near 
Monte Carlo, or that she had left Bayreuth, were 
in error. 
other phases of this “Parsifal” contention, which, 
as I say, is not a question of ‘“Parsifal,” but a ques 


They are also in error regarding many 
They are also in error regarding many) 


tion of copyright and production right under a 
stipulated agreement. 

Councillor Gross, of Bayreuth, who has charge 
of all the affairs of the Wagner household in con- 
nection with these matters, was in Paris this week 
to consult the legal authorities in reference to this 
important question, although the laws of France 
do not apply, as a matter of course, to Monaco; 
but the situation is involved through a contract 
made by the house of Schott, of Mayence, publish- 
ers, and the Wagner owners of “Parsifal” on one 
side, and the Paris Grand Opera on the other side, 
under which contract the owners of “Parsifal” 
grant to the Paris Grand Opera the first perform- 
ance of “Parsifal” after the domain opens, by let- 
ting to the Opera House the material, the draw- 
ings, the orchestral parts, etc., which still remain 
the property of the owners of “Parsifal.” Under 
this contract they must protect the Paris Opera, 
naturally, and if Monte Varlo produces “Parsifal” 
in advance, that protection fails. Should, there- 
fore, Monte Carlo produce “Parsifal,” of which 
there is no doubt, the Paris Grand Opera will sue 
Schott, the publishers, and the Wagner family own- 
ers for breach of contract, and will recover dam 
ages. Thereupon Schott, the publishing house, and 
the Wagner family, as owners, will sue the Monte 
Carlo Opera for the recovery of that money, and 
the expenses incurred. That is the plan. Can this 
plan be executed? Is it possible to enter Monaco 
or to compel Monaco to come to Paris and stand 
trial? 

Monte Cario Conditions. 


Under the Berne Convention it is not necessary 
to secure any rights or privileges if an opera house 
gives a charity performance, or a free performance 


*“Parsifal” was announced for first performance at Monte Carlo 
on Thursday, January 23, at 6 p. m. The usual hour interim for 
supper also was designated. Second performance Saturday, February 
1, at 2 p. m., and third performance Sunday, February 9, at 2 p. m., 
the ds of the two latter performances to go to the fund for 
the Ikan wounded 


of a work, provided all the money goes to the char 
itv, or provided no money whatever is received for 
the free performance—no money in any direction. 
The Monte Carlo Opera is a unique institution; 
it is not conducted for profit and it can make no 
profit, for the opera house is small and the expenses 
run very high. The average receipts are 5,000 
francs a performance, the average expenses are 15, 
ooo francs a performance, but the Prince of Mona 
co delights in running the Opera House for the 
pleasure of the guests and those who come to Monte 
Carlo to contribute toward the 50,000,000 frances 
that are left there every year. He can decide to 
give free performances, and as the income, or the 
receipts, on account of the small opera house, are 
necessarily very limited, it would not make much 
difference in the final budget of the State, if the 
Prince would give all his performances without 
charge, on invitation, as is done in Europe so fre- 
quently. Should he decide to do so, there could 
be no claim made, for free performances pay no 
taxes, no contributions of any kind, and give rights, 
under a common law, or understanding, as applied 
to the Berne Convention 

Evidently there is a fear that if this “Parsifal” 
question is pushed too violently by the owners the 
Prince will decide to give the performances on in 
vitation, to which he is entitled. The pressure has 
been so strong against a production that the Ger 
man Government has even been induced to urge, 
through its Consul at Monaco, that the concession 
should be made to the Wagner family and no per 
formance given until, according to its contract with 
the Paris Grand Opera, that house has first given 
its performance. I am endeavoring to make this 
complicated affair as clear as I can to the readers 
of this paper, but it is not an easy task, considering 
that there are involved in this, the laws of France, 
the laws of Monaco, the laws of Germany, and then 
the rules and regulations of the Berne Convention, 
and in addition to that the system of contracts 
made by the Society of Authors and Composers, 
who have the control and disposition of these mat 
ters, in addition to the direct contracts made by the 
owners of copyrights and of producing rights. 

The Society of Authors and Composers takes the 
position that, if any opera house produces a work 
in contravention of the copyright laws and the 
Berne Convention, the society will refuse to grant 
to that opera house further rights, even of opera 
that are in the free domain. This society has been 
appealed to, as the Schott firm is a member, and 
yet at the same time, as the Schott firm is a pub- 
lisher of many other operatic works, it does not 
propose to place itself in such an attitude of hos- 
tility toward Monte Carlo, that future dealings with 
Monte Carlo must be abandoned. This complicates 
still more the situation, because of the justice of 
the latter claim, namely, the desire of any publish 
ing house to keep open all avenues of trade 

Monte Carlo can do as it pleases, if it concludes 
to discard the Berne Convention, of which it was 


a signatory. It is useless to attempt to try the case 
before a Monaco court, Monte Carlo being in 
Monaco, as we know, because the Monaco court 
would decide according to the laws of Monaco, and 
not according to the Berne Convention, and the 
laws of Monaco give the Monte Carlo Opera 
House anything it wants. Can any legal action in 
France compel the attendance of the Monte Carlo 
Opera, or force the service of papers? That ques 
tion must necessarily also arise now. 

What I have here attempted to describe gives an 
illustration of the amount of activity displayed in 
order to enable the Grand Opera here to be the 
first one to produce “Parsifal” after expiration of 


he original material and the 


the copyright, with t 
resources owned by the Wagner family, which are 
to be delivered to the (opera House here for the 
preparation and production of the work. The Op 
era House here wants the glory of having per 
formed “Parsifal” with the original material, and 
that is the contract If 


“Parsifal” in a month or two or at any time this 


Monte ( ‘arlo produces 


year, it will have the prestige of priority, and that 
is exactly what it wants, although it works on copy 


and not on the original work 
Swiss “Parsifal.” 


“Parsifa ill be produced in Zurich before the 
expiration of the German rights, because there is 
a law in Switzerland that gives free domain to any 
work thirty years after the death of the author or 
composer. Richard Wagner died on February 13, 
1883, and consequently any opera house in Switzer 
“Parsifal.” But Zurich will not 


have the original material and, like other places, 


land can produce 


must produce its material by copying and searching 
and seeking and finding what it can to get as clos« 
to the Bayreuth performance as possible 

The question with the Paris Grand Opera was a 
question of original material, and not giving “Par 
sifal” in the form in which New York gives it, that 


is, with copied and what we may call adumbrated 
matter. Monte Carlo will adumbrate, and nec: 

sarily must, because it has no relations with the 
owners of the material. The Swis 


will be the same, but the Paris Grand Opera House 


pe riormance 


performance will be a direct repetition of Bayreut! 
and that ts the situation 

Siegfried Wagner proposes to visit Monte Carlo 
himself shortly, to endeavor to use his personal in 
fluence in having the performance put over until 
next year. Cosima Wagner is too weak to travel 
and, as before stated, has not left Bayreuth. How 
it is possible for so many daily papers to have pub 
lished the presence of that lady at one of the town 
near Monte Carlo (Rorgiera), when she is at home 
in Bayreuth, is merely another one of those myste 
ries associated with journalism. It is like the story 
of the presence at Cape Martin of the voung (zare 
witch, who was also reported there, while he 
was at home, near St. Petersburg, ill in bed. One 


must lose faith in what is printed in the daily 








pers, outside of the official information, directly 
urnished to the papers by the parties concerned, 


The “Parsifal” affair will bring forth some legal 
ns of interest, provided it is carried to the 
urts, as projected, and we will also learn through 


the results, whether the Berne Convention rules and 
egulations can actually be enforced, although they 
form of a contract, as I understand, or 
utual agreement. If Monte Carlo can produce 
reifal,” as a member of the Convention, and 
ape with a fine, which it can readily pay, it is 

1 question then of being fined, and that is a 
relative question. If a shrewd manager finds it to 
advantage to produce a work, notwithstanding 

the Convention, and can make sufficient money to 
the fine, why, that will be fine, and it may put 

ye money into the treasury of the General In- 
ternational Copyright Association. But it would 
t protect The fine also, to some extent, part of 
it, goes to the Society of Authors and Composers, 
vhich is a very rich organization and which has 
ilways had the power to enforce its demands, al- 
though it seems powerless in this instance, and for 
the first time The resources of Monte Carlo are 
tremendous that any punitive charges in the 
hape of a money payment, in a case like this, are 


too insignificant to discuss 


Schelling. 

The two leading papers of Barcelona, Spain 
the Publicidado and the Vanguardia gave extended 
notices to the performances of Ernest Schelling in 
that city prior to his departure for America. I find 
them among my papers and the epitomized criti 


cisms discussing his touch, his tonal command and 
the broad sweeping outlines of his playing cover 
the ideas entertained. The one paper speaks par- 
ticularly of his Chopin and Liszt performances, the 
other of his Schumann; but both call attention to 
the breadth of interpretation and the scholarship 
exhibited. Mr. Schelling appealed specially to the 
rhythmic feeling of the Spanish musical people. to 
which reference is made, and that is one of the 


features of his play--the rhythmic element in it 
His American tour has been, thus far, an artistic 
satisfaction to his hearers and himself and by re- 


flex action will bring him still more prominently 
before the European musical world. Schelling 1s 
in individuality at the piano; not only a virtuoso 
pianist, but a personality which has an utterance 
that signifies more than the mere playing itself 


Brahms’ Cadences. 
\ Parisian writes to know about the Brahms 


violin cadenza stating that he had heard three 


and wishing to know if there were more. I be 
lieve Kreisler has written one Joachim wrote one 
So did Halir. So did Auer and Marteau and On 
dricel \ certain A. Bachmann and Hugo Heer- 
mann (now of Geneva) also wrote Brahms violin 
concerto cadenzas That does not covclude 
the list. For Aulin furnished one; Singer and Zajic 
ilso wrote cadenzas for the same concerto, 

While T am about it, I might add that there was 
no such number of cadenzas written for the Beetho 
ven violin concerto There are only three pub- 
lished cadet o far as I know, and they are 
Joachim’s, Willielmj’s and Leonard's, the latter en- 


tirelv out of use There are a number of unpub- 
] 
i 


ished cadenzas by violin mastet Ysaye has one 


and there are probably many others. It is a most 


valuable study to engage in the writing of a ca- 

denza on a concerto model, but to make it con 

istent, to retain the style and manner and vet to 

impinge upon the higher virtuosity are tasks of ex 

traordinary musicianship and as such, are rare. 
Theatre Champs Elysee. 

Under the management of Gabriel Astruc the 
new Theatre Champs Elvsée opens its doors on 
April second, with Ernest Van Dvck as artistic di 
rector and Robert Brussel, formerly of the Paris 
Figaro, as consulting artistic director. 


The opening program is of extraordinary propor- 
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tions, having no counterpart in anything done ope- 
ratically in Paris within the scope of years. One 
can gather what it means from the following 
sketch, which discloses the general outlines, the 
various artists not having as yet been finally signed 
and can therefore not be mentioned ; but the nature 
of the productions and perspective can be under- 
stood. 

The house opens with Hector Berlioz’s opera. 
“Benvenuto Cellini,” a French work having of ne- 
cessity the right of first position in an event of this 
kind. It has not been produced in France since 
1838, although Biilow and Mottl and Weingartner 
produced it respectively in Hanover, Carlsruhe, 
Munich and Vienna in past years since 1885; in 
France not a note of the opera has been heard sinc: 
that early date—-seventy-five years ago. The Bi- 
low plan of introducing the second act with the 
overture “Carnaval Romain’ will be followed by 
Weingartner, who will conduct the work. 

Following this will be the first performance of 
an opera by Gabriel Fauré, the director of the Na- 
tional Conservatory, called “Penelope,” with Breval 
and Muratore in the cast; conductor, Louis Hassel- 
mans. This premiere would logically have gone to 
the Opera Comique, but was secured by M. Astruc 
on an artistic appeal. 

Then will come “Der Freischiitz” and Weber’s 
opera will be given for the first time in France on 
the plan followed in Germany, without recitatives ; 
the French text will be new and is now in course 
of adaptation. Conductor, Felix Weingartner. 

After this there will be two Italian operas, each 
to be produced twice, “Lucia” and “The Barber of 
Seville,” the latter in Italian also, with Camilieri, 
who has been conducting at Covent Garden, han- 
dling the baton. 

Yet this is only a section of the proposed installa- 
tion or dedication program. These operas will be 
followed by a number of performances of the Bal- 
let Russe with Karsavina and Nijinsky, followed by 
ballets by Debussy and Strawinsky, and thereupon 
another series of operas will be heard. 

Two operas by Moussorgsky, one the now well 
known “Boris Godonow” and the other “Khovaut- 
china, a five act music drama on Russian folklore, 
in which Chaliapine will appear with a chorus from 
St. Petersburg and the Russian conductor Cooper. 
\fter these come “Elektra” and the ‘“Rosenkava- 
lier,” to be directed by von Schuch, Richard Strauss 
and Thomas Beecham, Beecham’s company from 
I.ondon and the Dresden ensemble forming the 
complement. The whole scheme is built up on the 
grand manner of Astruc, who has become thor- 
oughly accustomed to the handling of large musical 
hodies through his past experiences at the Chatel>t, 
which he always rented for these purposes. It was 
finally felt that he had to have a new and modern 
house with the latest equipments, and that is the 
basis of the Theatre des Champs Elysée, which is 
situated near the foot of the avenue Montaigne, 
near the Place d’Alma. It is about ten minutes’ or 
less walk from the avenue of the Champs Elysée. 

RnRe 

There is constant uncertainty regarding the 
American concert tour of Cavalieri and Mur°tore. 
One week it is heard that they will make it and the 
next week the rumor is denied. A decision must 
now be reached if there is to be any concert tour 
in America this season, 


Very Unpleasant. 


An unpleasant controversy took plece recently in 
London, regarding the sale of “Hiawatha” by the 
late Coleridge-Taylor, to the publishers, Novel'o & 
Co., London. The matter was aired in the London 
Times in the following letter, written by the chair- 
man of the Society of Authors Committee, and to 
a great extent explains itself : 

To the Editor of The Times: 

Srr—An appeal is being made for the widow and chil- 

dren of the late Mr. Coleridge-Taylor. It seems pertinent 


to inquire why a composer who wrote so widely successful 
a composition as “Hiawatha,” a work which is frequently 
performed all over England and America, should have left 
so little provision for his family. ; 

The Society of Authors having noticed the case, and 
being anxious to help the dependents of Mr. Coleridge- 
Taylor as far as possible, have inquired from Messrs. No- 
vello & Co. whether “Hiawatha” produced a royalty for 
the composer and his heirs. This question the firm has 
answered by saying that the copyright of all the late Mr. 
Coleridge-Taylor’s compositions has been assigned to them- 
selves. Here we have an admirable example of the trouble 
that may and often does follow upon the outright sale of 
literary or artistic property. It cannot be too clearly said 
that, because of the uncertainty of the value of this prop- 
erty, its outright sale must be attended with risk either to 
the creator of the work or to its purchaser. One or other 
party to such bargains is bound to suffer, and it is our ex- 
perience at the Society of Authors that it is the author 
of the work who is generally disappointed by the result 
of the disposal of copyright. But whatever be the out- 
come of any particular transaction, a system is bad in 
business which by its capricious event leaves behind it 
either a recollection of pecuniary loss with the publisher 
or a deep sense of injustice with the author. There is 
not one way, and one way only, of publishing that ought 
to be followed, and in special circumstances the outright 
sale of a work is the natural sequel to the terms of the 
commission for writing it. But in all the usual circum- 
stances, and especially in the case of young writers and 
composers, the disposal of copyright is to be absolutely 
avoided, and the royalty system should be adopted. Un- 
der the royalty system the author shares in any fortune 
that may attend his work, and the publisher will neither 
lose money by the purchase of property that brings him 
in no adequate return, nor be faced with the delicate task 
of giving as a present to an author some portion of the 
money that would have accrued to the author under an 
intelligent sharing of interests. 

The Society of Authors understand that Mr. Coleridge- 
Taylor was refused a royalty and was given only small 
sums for conveying to Messrs. Novello & Co. the copy- 
right of “Hiawatha.” That is the state of the case as 
communicated to the committee of management of the 
society, whose opinion is that if a reasonable royalty on 
the sales of “Hiawatha” had been forthcoming it would 
have provided sufficient money for the dependents without 
any appeal to the public. 

It is fair to the composer's memory as a hard working 
and careful man that the public should know that he did 
provide with his brains a work which, under the royalty 
method of dealing with literary and artistic property, 
would have supported his family after his death, while 
making him more comfortable during his life. 

T am, yours faithfully, 
S. Soutre Spricce, Chairman of the 
Committee of Management of 
the Society of Authors. 


As already stated in this paper, the late Coleridge- 
Taylor, like so many composers, left a very small 
estate, an estate which turns out to be about $4,000. 
the income of which naturally is very meager and 
cannot provide anything of any consequence for 
his widow and children. A number of letters were 
printed on this subject in the London Times, one 
among them by Charles W. Stanford, the com- 
poser, who was very severe on Novello & Co., and 
who endeavored to secure from them a public state- 
ment. to show the large profits that were made bv 
Novello & Co., the publishers, out of “Hiawatha.” 
which belonged to them, as they had purchased it 
outright from Coleridge-Taylor, giving him for the 
copyright twenty-five copies of the composition 
free, and nothing more. Novello & Co. refused to 
make any financial statement, and it seems that that 
was the proper course, but it opened up the whole 
question of the relations of publisher to composer, 
and the methods prevailing in the publishing busi- 
ness, so far as they relate to the purchase of com- 
positions outright, or to the arrangement on a 
royalty basis; the whole matter was threshed out, 
and yet there was no conclusion reached. That th 
situation is not satisfactory is known among all o° 
us, and yet we are as far from a solution as ever 


The Risk. 


Young and unknown composers are always nat- 
urally overanxious to find a publisher, because with- 
out a publisher there is no reason for composing: 
the composition must get out before the world, must 
he printed to be plaved or sung, to get an audience, 
to get judgment, and in consequence the young or 
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the unknown composer seeks the publisher, with the 
result that the publishers everywhere are overrun 
with applications for the acceptance of manuscripts 
to be turned into published works. On the other 
hand, without new and attractive works the pub- 
lisher must also gradually find himself defeated in 
the competition with those houses that have the 
liberality and the progressive spirit to take chances 
with new compositions, but the risk, the pecuniary 
risk, is altogether centered in the publishing trade, 
for even if the composer fails, he has lost his time, 
and he will, if he is ambitious, continue to lose his 
time ; but the publisher loses his time and loses his 
investment ; the publisher actually puts into the new 
composition so much of his capital and so much of 
his time, and if the new composition fails, there 
will be no sales, and the investment in such a par- 
ticular case becomes a total loss. 
that loss will be $100, in some cases it will reach 
as high as $7,000 to $8,000; it depends upon the 
class of composition. I know an instance, within a 
year, where a New York publisher lost from $7,000 
to $8,000, if not more, on accepting an opera by 


In some cases 


an American composer, the opera failing, with the 
result that not a single copy of it will ever again 
he demanded, and the plates might as well be 
melted. 

In view of this risk, the publisher, with young 
and unknown composers, will frequently refuse to 
accept a composition on royalty, first because he 
does not propose to: interest the composer, when 
through his instrumentality the composer becomes 
known, and when known, his compositions will then 
hecome valuable; the publisher will not give an in 
terest to the unknown composer, and in addition to 
that interest help him to renown, capitalize his fu- 
ture works, if he is successful, and still give him 
an interest in those works with which he began to 
present himself before the public. Besides, the pub- 
lisher does not propose, if he can avoid it, in the 
case of the young and unknown composer, to make 
a royalty arrangement, which means the right and 
privilege to examine the books, or at least to g& 
into the question of the cost and the sales and the 
profits ; that represents an interference which is un 
satisfactory and irritating. For these reasons the 
proposition of an outright purchase is made in most 
cases with young and unknown composers, because 
through the publication, especially via the route of 
a distinguished house, the young and unknown com- 
poser at once secures the prestige of the publish 
er’s name. In the case of Novello, Coleridge-Tay 
lor received the prestige of a house which at that 
time was nearly a century old, and which is now 
over a hundred years old, and certainly such a 
prestige is of immediate value to a composer who 
is unknown, and it must stimulate him to new and 
enhanced activity. 

Should the publishing house have been success- 
ful in acquiring from a young and unknown com- 
poser a work which attains success, that success 
will be found counterbalanced by the purchase of 
innumerable compositions that have fallen flat, and 
that represented a dead loss. 

It is not a question of compulsion, anyway; the 
composer is not compelled to sell his manuscript. 
If he finds that a house, which is approached, re- 
fuses to make a royalty arrangement, the young 
and unkffown composer can find other houses ; but 
the probability is that he has already made efforts, 
and finally is compelled to follow the usual course, 
as no other competitive firm will do otherwise than 
the one that finally makes the agreement for an 
outright purchase. Such is the risk in this kind 
of a mercantile transaction, because that is just 
what it is. 


No Solution. 


A young and unknown painter will be delighted 
to find an art dealer who will place his picture in 
the window. Pictures have been purchased here in 
Paris for 500 francs by dealers that have been re- 


cently sold at auction for more than 400,000 francs ; 
but there have been pictures placed in the windows 
of dealers here for which they have paid 500 francs, 
and placed in those windows ten years ago, and 
have not been sold. It is a similar case with the 
publisher, only the publisher has an absolute cash 
outlay to meet, and the running expenses of his 
business, which must be applied to the cost of pro- 
duction. 

There seems to be no solution. 
I spoke to Signor Tosti and referred to the large 
revenue that he must be getting from the songs that 


Some years ago 


are sold in such quantities, and he told me there 
was no revenue, for the songs, which subsequently 
proved to be so popular, had been sold by him out- 
right, some of them for £5. It has just been dis- 
covered that many of the poems of Paul Verlaine 
were sold by him here in Paris for five francs a 
piece, five francs for a poem of Paul Verlaine, and 
not one, but hundreds. Yet at the time when the 
publisher paid him five francs, or 100 francs for 
twenty poems, it was a difficult thing for the pub- 
lisher to sell them; subsequently they were price- 
less ; he took his chances. 

It must be remembered that the publisher, in ac 
upon it, 
to deal 


cepting the composition, placing his name 
sending it out to his business connections, 
ers and other publishers, and exchanging it, as is 
the method with some houses, is actually and to an 
extent guaranteeing the composer to the world, and 
after the success, which is always a rare thing, be 
cause in a hundred, about one makes a success, and 
a great success is not made in one out of a thou 
sand, the composer gets the benefit; he then can 
make his terms, because he controls, what we call 
in commerce, the market. 

Here | would like to call attention to one of the 
false ideas that prevail. It is not a question of art 
or music at all, and the mistake on the part of com 
posers is in viewing it as a question of art or of 
music. It is purely a question of commerce, of 
business. The publisher is in business and has 
business expenses, large outlays every week, print 
ing, rent, salaries, paper, plate engraving investment 
charges everything that is combined in the conduct 
of a business and if he indulges in ideals, if he loses 
sight of the real, he will soon find that there is no 
publishing business left for him to accept manu 
scripts; he is obliged to view this thing from a 
business standpoint, otherwise there is no existence. 

The composer has nothing of that kind to con 
template. If he is poor and has the ambition to 
compose, he is going to compose, anyway, and if he 
is rich he is going to compose, if it is irresistible 
It is therefore simply a question of composing. H 
will live in a garret and starve, if the impulse to 
compose is in him. It has no relation whatever 
with any publisher—that impulse; the composer 
composes through the inner impulse and convik 
tion that there is something to utter, and that he is 
the one to utter it, and the moment he contemplates 
any business in relation with such work, there will 
be no value to the composition. The composition 
must be the abstract result of his concrete impulses, 
entirely apart from any practical results; they must 
come subsequently through the value of the work 

As this question of composing has no relation 
with the publishing business, the composer must 
submit, when he reaches that stage where publish- 
ing becomes essential ; he must submit to what? He 
must submit to the conditions as they prevail, made, 
not by the publisher and not by the composer, but 
by the common understanding that prevails as to 
how such affairs are arranged. 

The letter published above by the gentleman who 
is connected with the Authors’ Society, is there- 
fore utterly impracticable, because it assumes that 
the young and unknown composer is in a position 
to dictate, whereas he has nothing in his hand, on 
the strength of which he can dictate to anybody. 
It must first be printed and published and issued 


and distributed, and then it will be found if it has 
value. It must be known, and before it is known, 
no one can know anything about its value 

That composer who composes with the idea of 
making a contract, on the basis of the composition 
he is composing, may succeed, through his business 
talent, in making that contract with the publishing 
house but the probability is that neither side will 
make any money out of it, because it is a business 
composition, and a business composition will not go 
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MUSIC AT THE EXPOSITION. 


PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONA EN POSITION 
91s 
Expos! B \ 
Division of Exhibits 
Office of Chief san Francisce 
Dept. of Liberal Arts Califor: 


To The Musical Courier: 

Panama-Pacific International Exposition at San 
Francisco in 1915 will show in a most exhaustive 
and activities of mankind 


during the last decade In th liberal 


manner the achievements 
domain of 


arts the exhibits will be notably interesting and sig 


nificant. The science and art of music will be espe 


cially complete and characteristic in its display and 


will include musical instruments and their demon 
stration, the materials and processes used in their 
manutacture, methods of instruction and musical 
publications and scores Che ground plan for th 
Palace of Liberal Arts is already arranged. Owing 


to the comparative limitation of area covered by the 


exhibit palaces, which, by reason of wider participa 


tion and more extended productivity, will be more 


restricted than at previous international expositions, 


the exhibits must of necessity be selective in char 


acter this fact will emphasize the advisability of 


applying for exhibit space as soon as possible 
We should be pleased to know that you will give 
serious consideration to the desirability of your par 


this connect permit me to call 


interest 


ticipation. In 


vour attention to the keen manifested by 


reign governments, 
which assures an ¢ xposition ol the most representa 
Latin 


prominent parts 


both American exhibitors and f 


America and the 
Both Japan 
their spe 


tive international characte: 
()rient will take very 


and China have already selected sites for 


cial buildings and will participate on a scale never 


i 


approached at any exposition. Over a dozen of the 
accepted the 


states to 


latin American countries have already 
President of the United 
| rnifed their intention 


have sig 


invitation of th 

participate, and others 
to do likewise. 

Che opening of the Panama Canal means the de 
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velopment of entirely new avenues cf commerce, 


extent ol timate 


The Orient and Latin An 


which it 1s impossible to overe 


erica should prove largé 
and profitable markets for the materials, processes 


and products of the musical industry, and the um 
versal exposition at San Francisco in 1915 will af 
ford a rare opportunity to bring these to their pa: 
ticular notice. 
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slank applications for space, the exhibits 


fication and other information prepared 
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guidance of exhibitors will 
Yours very truly, 


Turopore Harper 
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Chief of Liberal Art 


SIGNIFICA that one Wagn enile 
love affairs was with Leah D i |e 1 
who lived in that part of Leipsic which Semmy 
Karpeles described so feelingly not long — 
famous contribution to THe M L ¢ 1 

Wuat's in a title Carl Pohlig and August 
Scharrer, well known German conductors, eacl 
have written a symphony, and beth works are called 
“Per aspera ad astra.” 
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ORCHESTRAL ODDS AND ENDS. 


For the New York Philharmonic concerts at Car- 
negie Hall, Thursday evening and Friday after- 
noon, February 6 and 7, the symphony chosen is 
Schubert’s C major, other numbers being Mozart's 
overture “Cosi fan tutte,” a new “Romantic Suite” 
by Max Reger (the first American performance), 
and Grieg’s piano concerto, played by the Austrian 
pianist, Germaine Schnitzer. The Philharmonic 
Society announces a series of four additional Sun- 
day afternoon subscription concerts, to be given in 
Carnegie Hall, February 23, March 2, March 9, 
and March 30. ‘The soloists will be Ysaye, Leo 
Schulz, Rudolph Ganz; and in addition, a special 
Wagner concert will be given, comprising selec- 
tions from all the Wagner operas and music 
dramas. 

The formal letter of resignation, written to the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra Association by its 
retiring president, Mrs. C, R. Holmes, read as fol- 
lows: 

“CINCINNATI, Ohio, January, 1913. 
“To the Board of Directors of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra Association Company. 

“My Dear Fettow-Direcrors :—It is with great 
regret that [ must ask you now to finally consider 
my resignation as president of your association, 
which, on account of the great nervous strain that 
the duties of the office entail, 1 extended last May, 
but at that time was prevailed upon to temporarily 
withhold. 

“The affairs of the orchestra association were 
then in such an unsettled condition that I felt it my 
duty to accede to your urgent request not to re- 
linquish the presidency, at least for the time being, 
but the success following the installation of Dr. 
Kunwald, as director of the orchestra, has so radi- 
cally changed the entire aspect of the situation that 
| can now conscientiously ask to be released from 
the position in which it is physically impossible for 
me to longer continue. You who have been so 
closely associated with me—and it is indeed with 
keen sorrow that I shall relinquish this association 

know what an expenditure of nerve force the 
work demands, and I am firmly convinced that only 
by retiring from all work and responsibilities can I 
avoid seriously impairing my health. 

“If it is your pleasure, I shall be glad to continue 
in office until February, at which time I plan to go 
South. 

“I know I need not assure you how loath I am 
to take this step and with what a pang of real re- 
gret I shall sever the relations of nineteen years as 
a member of your board, during thirteen of which 
| have had the honor of being your president, but I 
must submit to the inevitable. 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“Berrie FLerscHMANN Hov-mes.” 

Minneapolis’ Symphony Orchestra, under the 
baton of Emil Oberndoffer, will be heard in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Friday evening, February 
21, with Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist, as solo- 
ist. The program as at present arranged will in- 
clude Beethoven's overture to “Egmont,” Tschai- 
kowsky’s symphony, No, 6, and the finale to Wag- 
ner’s “Rheingold.” Miss Lerner will play the 
l'schaikowsky B flat minor piano concerto, her re- 
cent performance of which in Brooklyn aroused 
} 


suci 


1 favorable comment. 

\t the latest Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra con- 
cert, the program included Brahms’ “Tragic” over- 
ture, Schumann's piano concerto (Germaine Schnit- 
zer, soloist) and Berlioz’s “Symphonie Fantastique.” 

In Cincinnati, February 14 and 15 the orchestra 
will play Schumann’s first symphony, Smetana’s 
“Moldau,” and Wagner’s “Rienzi” overture. 
Madame Culp will sing songs. For February 28 
and March 1, the program embraces a Dohnanyi 
suite for orchestra, Beethoven's G major piano con- 
certo (Leopold Godowsky, soloist) and Tschai- 
kowsky’s fourth symphony. The programs of 





March 14 and 15 will have Schumann’s “Genoveva” 
overture, Brahms’ violin concerto (Emil Heer- 
mann, soloist) and Strauss’ “Domestica” symphony. 

Sixteenth of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
series in Chicago this season, the pair of concerts, 
January 31 and February 1, offered Gluck’s “Al- 
ceste” overture, Monteverdi’s “Il Lamento d’Ari- 
anne,” Brahms’ third symphony, Kaun’s “On the 
Rhein,” three Schubert songs, and Dvorak’s “Scher- 
zo Capriccioso.” Madame Culp was the soloist. 

Arnold Krauss was the soloist at the Riverside, 
Cal., Symphony Orchestra concert, January 28, in 
the Bruch violin concerto. 

“At this distance from the centers of music pub- 
lication it is hard to get at short notice a good vari- 
ety of music for an orchestra which has not—as 
the symphony orchestra has—built up a good li- 
brary. Consequently, People’s-Concert Manager 
Charles F. Edson, when in San Francisco, last 
week, tried to borrow or rent a few scores from the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra and Director 
Hadley. Did he get them? He did not. The Bay 
City Orchestra could not possibly lend to the strug- 
gling new orchestra in Los Angeles. Such is the 
musical fellowship in the city, which Bre’r Metz- 
ger maintains does not smell to high heaven.” 

—Los Angeles Graphic. 

At a People’s Orchestra concert recently in Los 
Angeles, the auditorium “could not, by several hun- 
dred, contain all who applied for admission, which 
means that about 2,800 were present.” 

WHY ? 

On Wednesday afternoon, January 29, at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Walter Damrosch, in his fourfold 
capacity as composer, lecturer, pianist and vocalist, 
explained “Cyrano”—a grand opera with music 
composed by himself to W. J. Henderson’s operatic 
version of Rostand’s “Cyrano de Bergerac.” 

The explanation began with a brief address and 
a few historical and biographical details concerning 
the play, the librettist and the composer, all of which 
were imparted to the audience with that post pran- 
dial ease of manner so long familiar to the patrons 
of Walter Damrosch’s symphony concerts. 

The explanatory lecturer made his most impas- 
sioned flight of oratory in his defense of the English 
language. He was convinced that the language of 
Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley and Byron was good 
enough for music, even though England, as he said, 
did not count, artistically. ‘It is up to the com- 
poser,” he exclaimed, adding his mite of American 
slang to the language of the aforesaid Shakespeare, 
Milton, Shelley and Byron, 

Having made it clear to his audience of ninety- 
nine per cent. ladies that it was “up to the com- 
poser,’ he proceeded to explain what he had been up 
to. Turning to the Steinway piano, he proved his 
musical nature by producing some beautiful tones 
from the instrument of which in his younger days 
he was no mean master. On the present occasion, 
however, his technic would not have passed muster 
at any kind of solo work, though it sufficed to inter- 
pret the excerpts he selected as samples of the opera. 
But when the composer and explainer, carried away 
by the emotional fervor of his composition and the 
interpretation thereof, burst into song—even as a 
writer of prose sometimes entangles his feet in the 
rosy chains of poetic meter and pitches headfirst 
from the free fields of prose into the enchanted gar- 
den of verse—the result was dismal when not ludic- 
rous. It was, as Shakespeare says, 

and his big manly voice 
Turning again toward childish treble; 
or, to put it in Milton’s words, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear; 
or, perhaps Shelley expressed it better, 

Hark, sister! What a low yet dreadful groan; 
or, if Shelley’s remark is too extravagant, the gen- 
tler line of Byron will fit: 

With no great voice, is pleasing to behold. 

Walter Damrosch was pleasing to behold even 


when his voice gurgled inaudibly among the surg- 
ing and Atlantic Ocean waves of Steinway tone. 
The voice—the still small voice—was only one of the 
accessories of the explanation and had nothing to 
do with the merits or demerits of the music. 

The composer explained how he had been for- 
merly in the thrall of the prodigious Wagner, and 
how he had renounced the master who had influ- 
enced his “Scarlet Letter” grand opera, because he 
believed that the first and the last note of the Wag- 
nerian music drama had been written by Wagner 
himself. Certainly there is nothing Wagnerian 
about “Cyrano.” Walter Damrosch has written 
lucidly in a smooth manner with a moderate em- 
ployment of modern harmonies. With the excep- 
tion of a few progressions of inverted altered chords 
there is no music in this score which might not have 
been written fifty or even seventy-five years ago. 
In fact, there are several moments in which the com- 
poser has frankly and intentionally adopted the style 
of eighteenth, and sometimes seventeenth, century 
masters. It remains to be discovered if the audi- 
ences in the opera house will credit the composer 
with intentional imitation of Couperin, Rameau, 
Mozart, Rossini, or will accuse him of plagiarism, 
especially as there will be no one there to explain 
the music’s meaning. It seems that the whole-tone 
scale which the composer has employed as a musi- 
cal delineation of Cyrano’s nose was selected some 
twelve years ago, before the influence of Debussy 
had been felt in New York.’ The orchestra, of 
course, will make clear many passages which are 
vague on the piano; yet, at the same time, it is 
doubtful if the few themes that are employed as mo- 
tives will stand out boldly from the musical land- 
scape. Modern ears are hardened to all manner of 
harmonic battery and assaults, and are likely to 
ignore the nasal significance of a whole-tone scale. 
If “Cyrano” is to succeed it will be by reason of the 
genuine melodic interest of the piece rather than the 
thematic development of phrases without much 
character. 

But why must such music be explained? What is 
there in such a straightforward score as this that re- 
quires an explanatory lecture? It is to be hoped 
that the lecture is not the prologue to a failure. 
Such was the Nemesis of another composer of grand 
opera in English who also gave a piano illustrated 
and verbal analysis of his work. He, likewise, 
charged one dollar for the privilege of hearing him 
explain his motives and themes. It surely cannot be 
that Walter Damrosch is commercially minded. 
Perish the thought! He stated that it was easier 
for him to lecture on Wagner than it was to speak 
about his own work. It is incumbent on him to lec- 
ture on his own work presumably because there is 
no Wagner to explain it. If “Cyrano” proves to 
be tame and monotonous in the opera house—as it 
may—will not the preliminary, explanatory lecture 
seem foolish? And if the success of the opera is 
to depend on an explanatory lecture why should the 
barrier of one dollar be placed between the public 
and the explanation? Why explain? Why charge? 
Why? 

SO 

VIENNA is in a quandary. Its opera house 
doesn’t know whether to let a tenor cancel his con- 
tract who says that he cannot sing in German, or 
to let him sing in French, Italian, or Russian, while 
the rest of the cast use the language of Ausiria. 
Let him sing anything he likes, Vienna, as long as 
he sings well. Who cares about the words in 
opera? 

—_——-9-—— 

Now we know why Cipriano Castro was so anx- 
ious to land here last week. “Otello” was being 
given, and the fierce little Venezuelan wished to 
see how the Moor, when he is displeased, metes out 
punishment with neatness and despatch. 

a 


Ferrero, the sociological observer, says that 
America is too idealistic. Certainly not in music. 
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TONAL BAEDEKERS. 


Not long ago Philip Hale reprinted in his Boston 
Symphony program book an article from the Glas- 
gow Herald in which the writer took occasion to 
pay his respects to those hopeless persons in music 
“who constantly ask for a sign,” forgetting what 
Tue Musicat Courter has been preaching for 
years, that music is its own best explanation. Such 
offenders are dubbed by the Glasgow scribe “first 
cousins” to the wicked and adulterous generation of 
the Scriptures. 

All lectures and books on “How to Understand 
Music” are ridiculous and useless and serve only as 
an excuse to enable their authors to pick up a few 
easy pennies by pandering to the illiterate and those 
who like to acquire a smattering of culture without 
going to the trouble of thorough study. Persons 
really desirous of wishing to understand music go 
to hear it, and if they develop sufficient interest to 
wish to grasp the scientific basis of music they read 
treatises on harmony and study the books of famous 
Most of the men who have 
volumes do 


musical educators. 
written “How to Understand Music” 
not understand it themselves, as an examination of 
their writings proves beyond a shadow of a doubt. 
Give them a new work by a modern composer and 
withhold its “program” from them and they floun- 
der hopelessly if asked to explain or review it. It 
is no great art to tell what Bach, Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven Time made 
most of their measures 
adolescents. But to follow intelligently the new, 
the unconventional, the original, is really to “un- 
derstand music” thoroughly. 


music means. has 


familiar even to musical 


The comments of the “How to Understanders” 
are “like the word ‘Innocence’ which the ingenuous 
painter puts below a picture of a child and a woolly 
lamb; it adds nothing to the work as art, and it is 
apt to throw the mind into the most irrelevant of 
side issues. If the message of the arts could 
be put into words, there would be no use for the 
arts.” 

Does not Brahms’ music tell much better what he 
felt and what he desired to express than any ex 
planation of the Brahms ideas, motives and meth- 
ods by some obscure scribbler, who comments on 
the doings of others and never does anything him 
self—simply because he does not know how? When 
listening to Brahms’ chamber music, or a Brahms 
symphony, or one of his capriccios or intermezzos 
for piano, what need is there to be influenced by 
any extraneous opinions of their musical content? 
Does it help to be told that a certain phrase is “ju 
bilant,” another “reflective,” and a third “triumph- 
ant” or “gloomy,” On the 
contrary, very often such arbitrary classifications 
hinder their reader from receiving the correct im- 


as the case might be? 


pression intended to be conveyed by the music. 
Commentators guess at the meaning of music; this 
is shown by the pitiful eagerness with which they 
struggle to get hold of even the tiniest hints from 
the composers themselves. One has only to men- 
tion as evidence the case of Richard Strauss and his 
symphonic poems. 

From an article called “Truth of Mood” (Lon- 
don Times, September 21, 1912), this passage is 
appropriate for quotation here: “All who hear mu- 
sic must force their minds to understanding the 
tones themselves. They must throw themselves 
‘trustfully upon the stream of tone and let it carry 
them where it will. In spite of all that analogy can 
do, the sound of the trumpet is, for one who can 
both hear and see, not ‘like red,’ but both more and 
less than that; and Tennyson’s ‘Pink of the violins’ 
hints at a part only of our pleasure in hearing them. 
There always comes a point in music, as in every- 
thing that is worth giving the whole heart to, where 
comparison and analogy fail, and where explana- 
tions go limping like that of the Carmelite prior— 
‘Man’s soul, and it’s a fire, smoke . . . no, it’s not. 
. . . It’s vapor done up like a newborn babe—(In 


that shape when you die it leaves your mouth). 
It’s . well, what matters talking, it’s the soul.’ 
As, in our relations with our fellow men, the tone 
of the voice, the circumstances in which it is 
spoken, and the character behind it often convey 
more than the actual word, so in music, beyond the 
accidence and syntax which we may not under- 
stand and the vocabulary with which we may not be 
familiar, there is, with the great composers, a fine 
temper, a stern adjustment of means to end, a con- 
sistency of purpose, which counts for more than all 
the technicalities, and which we may perhaps best 
summarize in the expression, ‘truth of mood.’ ”’ 
Let us stop all this foolish clamor for titles, pro 
Understand Music” 
The most eloquent explanation of music lies in the 
Bach choral works, the Mozart G minor symphony, 


grams and “How to charts. 


Beethoven's fifth, Brahms’ first, and in the master- 
pieces of Schubert, Schumann, Chopin and those 
music with no 


other giants who wrote absolute 


“program” but that of tones. 


— 


DICKENS ON MUSIC. 


Charles Dickens had too keen a sense of humor 
to resist a fling at the popular song of his day. 
Popular songs, however, are like corks; they are so 
light that 
They bob up as buoyantly as ever, no matter how 


even a deluge cannot submerge them 


many times they are forced under, battered, shat 
tered, scattered. The ubiquitous rag-time of our day 
cannot be drowned. It will float away on the stream 
of popular taste to disappear only when the current 
Most of the 


cheap and commonplace songs frown and thunder 


changes its course. denouncers of 


at them—as if a battleship could sink a cork! 
Charles Dickens, on the other hand, employed the 
far more effective method of poking fun at them. 
Who, knowing the satire of Dickens, can hear the 
old English popular songs without a smile? 

In “The Mystery of Edwin Drood” we find this 
jocular description of the English songs, which had 
at that period a special object in waging a bois 
terous vocal war with France: 

“What Mr. Sapsea likes in that young man 1s, 
that he is always ready to profit by the wisdom of 
his elders, and that he is sound, sir, at the core. In 
proof of which he sang to Mr. Sapsea that evening 
no Kickshaw ditties, favorites with national ene- 
mies, but gave him the genuine George the Third 
home-brewed, exhorting him (as “my brave boys”’) 
to reduce to a smashed condition all other islands 
but this island, and all continents, peninsulas, isth- 
muses, promontories, and other geographical forms 
of land soever, besides sweeping the seas in all 
directions. In short, he rendered it pretty clear that 
Providence made a distinct mistake in originating 
so small a nation of hearts of oak, and so many 
other verminous peoples.” 

Notwithstanding this ironical thrust at the old 
song, it still lives; “Hearts of Oak” has become a 
folksong of England 

In “David . Copperfield,” Dickens the 
French: “After tea we had the guitar; and Dora 
sang those same dear old Krench songs about the 


banters 


impossibility of ever on any account leaving off 
dancing, La ra la, La ra la.” 

Probably the 
Dickens’ musical descriptions is that of Mr. Swivel 
Dickens may or may not have 


most amusing scene among all 
ler playing the flute. 
known that the flute had been used as a mourning 
instrument in Egyptian funerals thousands of years 
before the story of “The Old Curiosity Shop” was 
written. 
more doleful instrument for the nocturnal musings 
of an amateur: 

“Some men in his blighted position would have 
taken to drinking; but as Mr. Swiveller had taken 
to that before, he only took, on receiving the news 
that Sophy Wackles was lost to him forever, to 
playing the fiute; thinking after mature considera- 


At any rate he could not have selected a 


tion that it was a good, sound, dismal occupation, 


‘next, has not a lively effect. 


not only in unison with his own sad thoughts, but 
calculated to awaken a fellow-feeling in the bosoms 
of his neighbors. In pursuance of this resolution, 
he now drew a little table to his bedside, and, ar- 
ranging the light and a small oblong music book to 
the best advantage, took his flute from its box, and 
began to play most mournfully. 

“The air was ‘Away with Melancholy’—a 
position which, when it is played very slowly on 


com 


the flute, in bed. with the further disadvantage of 
being performed by a gentleman but imperfectly 


acquainted with the instrument, who repeats one 


before he can find the 
Yet, for half the night, 
or more, Mr, Swiveller, lying sometimes on his back 


note a great many times 


with lis eves upon the ceiling, and sometimes halt 
out of bed to correct himself by the book, played 
this unhappy tune over and over again, never leav 
ing off, save for a minute or two at a time to take 
breath and soliloquise about the Marchioness, and 
then beginning again with renewed vigor.” 

remarkable it New Yorker of 
today that the landlady in the London of a century 


Llow seems to a 


ago gave Mr. Swiveller notice to quit merely be- 
a flute. 


tried to 


cause he disturbed the neighborhood with 


What would those poor people do if they 


sleep in New York with seventeen player-pianos 


rolling out interminable “William Tell” overtures, 


Liszt “Second Rhapsodies,” Lohengrin ‘Bridal 
Marches,” “Peer Gynt” suites, and “Everybody's 
Doing It"? Which is more disconcerting, that 
hesitation of Mr. Swiveller or the terrible and 


implacable rhythm of the all conquering mechanism 


which hesitates at no obstacle and hurries at no 


lescent ? 


HAVING exhausted the interest (and the faith) 


of the public in the jewel robbery hoax as a sure 
advertisement for musical celebrities and actresses, 
the daily newspapers still resort to the matrimonial 
engagement announcement as a means to secure 
According to some of these notices, 


a certain operatic baritone has 


free publicity 
been engaged to a 
certain operatic soprano for five years, and each 
returning season the engagement is “broken” by the 
lady, and the gentleman in the case immediately 


\ few 


months elapse and the engagement to the theatrical 


becomes engaged to another stage belle 
beauty is declared at an end, and this is followed 
that the 
have made up and again have plighted their troth. 


with the proclamation operatic singers 


This is a sorry method for keeping one’s name in 
the public prints 


THERE is no public library which contains so 


many works of interest to students of music as the 


one in Manchester, England. Henry Watson, who 


spent a lifetime in accumulating rare musical work: 


and original scores, bequeathed the entire colle 


tion to the Manchester Library on the condition that 


musical students, members of musical societies and 


j 


all others interested should be allowed fre« access 


to it. 


the collection and continues to add to it 


The Manchester Library is very proud of 
Phe man 
agement recently acquired a number of pieces for 
English composers of 


first half of the 


viola da gamba, written by 


the sixteenth century and the even 
i wealthy 
Shake 


unique and most valuable 


teenth century and collected in 1650 for 


amateur. Popular songs mentioned by 
peare were found in thi 
volume. 

Ir is rather amusing to note how gravely the 
daily newspapers advise the Metropolitan Opera 
House as to its artistic and business conduct, and 
how very gravely and unheedingly the Metropolitan 
goes its own way. 


Ir has been decided by the Pujo money trust in- 
vestigating committee not to call American com 


posers to Washington for examination. 
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“Siegfried.” 
(Continued.) 
Act I, 

Scene: A realistic forest cave. The illusion usually 
ide complete just after the curtain has risen by some 
onscientious stage hands, who push into its proper place 
i huge oak tree, and lower from the flies a fleecy cloud or 
two and a bunch of foliage. In the foreground is a 


bellows. At the anvil sits 


mith’s forge surmounted by a 
Mime, a tall dwarf, hammering at a sword.) 
Mime—What's the use? (Throws down sword.) All 


=. the blades I forge for that Siegfried boy he breaks like a 














(Picks up some pieces of broken steel.) 
Ha! the sword Nothung could not so be shattered. If 
only my craft availed to weld the broken pieces of this 
magic weapon which Wotan smashed the other night in 
‘Walkitre.” lafner, the terrible dragon, guards the 
Nibelungen ring, and it would be mine if I could but get 
Siegfried to kill the monster. To think that a swipe or 
two with this good sword Nothung would polish off the 
fiendish Fafner, and | unable to put these pieces together! 
(Mime lays the blade remnants on the anvil and the music 
does its best to mend the sword.) 

(Siegfried enters, wearing a wig of long blonde curls, a 
sleeveless coat of bear skin, and no trousers. <A horn is 
fastened over his shoulder by a chain. He leads a bear 
attached to a rop In spite of Siegfried’s wild and ad 
venturous lifer in the primeval forest his arms are white 
and soft, with a suggestion of powder—not gunpowder 


ye about the knobby elbows. Siegfried drives the ferocious 


bear at the frightened Mime and laughs uproariously. ) 
Siegfried—-Have at him, Teddy! 
Mime (running behind the anvil)—-Oh, please, dear, 
good, little Siggy! Don’t make him bite 
© The Bear (sotto voce, to Siegfried)-—-Is that Gadski in 
the second box of the first tier? Thought she was on a 
mcert tou! 

Siegfried (to the bear)—Off with you. (Sotto voce.) 
Yes, that’s Gadski. (The bear exits. Siegfried takes the 
sword Mimi has fashioned and shatters it to bits on the 

vil.) Where did you get this cheese parer? Is that the 

Mime (sadly)-—-Ah! you cut me to the quick 

Siegfried—That’s about all I can do with such a can 


ener You must have thought you were making a nut 
lis finger at Siegfried)—Ah, you 


< Siegfried (warn \re you talking to me or to a 


knife? None of ye 


Mime—My Siegfried is a baddy, baddv boy 





rotten puns, if you please 


Siegfried—Give me a piece of candy 
5 Mime—Papa has none for you 

Siegfried (peevishly)—I want raisin cake 

Mime—Not today; it's b 

Siegfried—I'm hungry 

Mime—lI'll get you bread 
I nto tears)—I don’t want bread; I 
want candy or raisin cake. (Throws himself on his back, 


id for baby boy 


Siegfried (bursting 





kicks his legs in the air and screams.) If I can’t get candy 
1r raisin cake I won’t get up. I want candy, candy, candy 
cake, ( ike cake 
. Mime—I’'ll get your supper (Fetches meat and a soup 


pot.) 





Siegfried (knocking the supper from Mime’s hands) 
Eat that stage food yourself. 

Mime—Ungrateful baby! Is that why I reared you, and 
clothed you, and slaved for you? 

Siegfried (moodily)—Where’s my mother? 

Mime (hastily)—You had none. A big white stork 
with a long red bill 

Siegfried (jumping up)—IJf you tell me that stork story 
again, I’ll choke the life out of you 

Mime (in fear)—There, there, don’t be angry. Go and 
play with your ‘iddle toys now, like papa’s dood, tweet 
‘iddle Siggy, Siggy. Your rocking horse is behind the 
anvil—— 

Siegfried (suddenly grasps Mime by the throat)—-Th« 
truth, the truth, I say. 

Mime—Truly, I will. Ouch! Lemme go. 

Siegfried (stepping on Mime’s toes)—Speak! 

Mime—Oh, murder! My pet corn! [I'll tell you all. A 
wailing woman I found in the forest. I knew in a mo 
ment it was your mother. I brought her to this place and 
few days later she gave you birth and died. 


Siegfried—-What was her name? 

Mime—Sieglinde 

Siegfried—And how came I to be called Siegfried? 

Mime—After Wagner's son. 

Siegfried (satisfied) —Of course. Who was my fat>er? 

Mime—You had none \las! he died before your 
mother was married. 

Siegfried (dashing tears from his eyes)—And_ the 
proofs of all this? 

Mime—These pieces of sword, given me by your 
mother. They killed your father. 

Siegfried (convinced)—That’s the sword for me. You 
must mend it for me, Mime, and today 

Mime (fearfully)—It's after six o’clock, and if a union 
man should hear me hammering 

Siegfried—Today, I say! 

[Mime sinks beside the anvil in despair and Siegfried 
runs into the vast forest at the rear, which extends almost 
to the Seventh avenue wall of the opera house. A mo 
ment later the Wanderer (Wotan) enters from the For 
tieth street side of the forest. He wears a long blue 
mantle and a broad hat with a wide brim, which hangs 

















WILL BRYAN BE IN WILSON’S CABINET 


in such a way as partly to conceal the fact that he is a 
bass-baritone. The Wanderer carries a spear as a walk 
ing staff.) 

Wanderer—Hail, worthy smith 

Mime—Who are you? 

Wanderer—They call me “Wanderer.” 

Mime—Well, keep on wandering. Get out of here 

Wanderer—You are in trouble. I can advise you 

Mime (incredulously )—You? 

Wanderer—Yep. I'll forfeit my head if I do not an 
swer any question you may ask. But before we begin, 
pardon me if I inquire the purpose of that constant bark 
ing on the bassoon? 

Mime—That’s the Forge motive. 

Wanderer—Thanks. Now fire away. You'll find that 
there is nothing I do not know. 

Mime (sarcastically)—Have I the pleasure, perhaps, of 
addressing Emperor William or Theodore Roosevelt? 








I'll ask you three questions. Who lives in the depths of 
the earth? 


Wanderer—The Nibelungs, with the mighty Alberich as 
their chief. 

Mime—Who lives on the rim of the earth? 

Wanderer—The race of giants, headed by Fafner, who 
slew Fasolt, and now owns the Rhinegold ring. 

Mime (admiringly)—By Jove, you’re well up on the 
Wagner cycle, aren't you? Who dwells above the earth? 

Wanderer—The gods, headed by Wotan. 

Mime—Marvelous! Wi!l Bryan be in Wilson's cabinet? 

Wanderer—Hold on! That’s four questions. Our 
agreement was three. 

Mime—You keep your head well, don't you? 

Wanderer—I'll see whether you do. What people are 
loved by Wotan, though they bring him no happiness? 


Mime—The Walsungs. And he was particularly fond 
of Siegmund and Sieglinde, and idolizes his grandson, lit- 
tle Siegfried. 


Wanderer—Bravo! <A wise Nibelung reared Siegfried 
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‘’M GOING TO BREAK THIS ANVIL.” 


to have him slay Fafner. Which is the sword that will 
do the deed? 

Mime—Nothung. 

Wanderer—Correct. And who will forge its broken 
pieces into a perfect whole? 

Mime (in distress)—There you've got me. Oh my, oh 
my, I’ve lost my head. 

Wanderer (slowly)—I'll answer for you. “He who 
ne'er the force of fear has felt” shall forge Nothung. And 
to him I give your head as forfeit. (Exits.) 

Siegfried (running on)—Is my sword ready? 

Mime—Have you ever felt fear? 

Siegfried—Yes, when Gatti-Casazza wanted to sign my 
contract but couldn’t find his fountain pen. 

Mime—But you feel no fear now? 

Siegfried—No, I have my contract. 

Mime (to himself)—He is the one to slay Fafner. I 
shall let him do it, and after Fafner is dead, I shal! give 
the young hero a drink of Wagner Elixir No. 4 and put 
him to sleep forever. Then Nothung and the rink for 
Mime! Aren't you afraid of the dark, Siegfried? 

Siegfried—Shut up. I’m listening for E flat. That’s the 
signal for me to begin forging the sword. Ah! I hear 
it now. 

Mime—What—the sword? 

Siegfried—No, the E flat. I'll make it myself and kill 
Fafner with it. 

Mime—With the E flat? 

Siegfried—No, with N sharp—Nothung, you know. 

Mime (thinking of Wagner Elixir No. 4, screams with 
laughter.) 

Siegfried (hammering, filing, and forging in such a way 
that every blacksmith in the audience grows hot under the 
collar)—Good joke, eh? 

Mime (rubbing his hands)—Great! 

Siegfried (after further fearful and wonderful manipu- 
lations, hides the broken pieces of Nothung in the manner 
of a prestidigitator, and draws forth a new Nothung, placed 
at hand before the rise of the curtain)—Hooray! I made 
a sword! See the sword! Is it not a pretty sword? It 
is my own sword. Does Mime like little Siegfried’s 
sword? 

Mime (admiringly)—You're quite a plumber. The gas 
stove in the kitchen has been leaking, and if you don’t 
mind having a look at it—— 

Siegfried (waving Nothung on high)—Fix nothing. 
I'm going to break this anvil. 

(The anvil consists of two separate pieces of wood, kept 
together by a piece of paper pasted over the top. Sieg- 
fried deals this piece of paper a terrible blow, and the two 
sections of the anvil fall apart. The feat is a difficult 
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one, for if Siegfried were to aim carelessly, he would stand it. (Throws away the pipe.) I'll blow an air on (Mime and Alberich slink on from opposite directions, 

knock over the whole anvil without tearing the paper.) my horn quarrel as to who is to get . ugic he ng, 

Mime—You're a dreadful cut up, aren't you? (Curtain (Siegfried sets the horn to his lips and a player in the and slink off again.) 

falls. ) orchestra blows the celebrated “Siegfried call.” This is Siegfried (comes from the cave with t es t 

: Act If me of the really convincing episodes in the “Nibelungen” mentioned )—Oh, what nice toys. Now, I'll sit me wn 
(Scene: A deep forest of canvas and papiermaché trees cycle, for Siegfried generally places the horn in position and play with them 
and thickly painted underbrush. In the middle of the after the player in the orchestra pit has. begun the solo; Bird Voice—The dragon’s blood will h als 
Stage a yawning cavern. In front of the stage, a yawning and, on the other hand. that artist creates no less an effect read Mime’s thoughts. Here he comes 
by continuing with his music after Siegfried has dropped Mime (enters, thinking at the top of vor Now 
the horn to his side. When well executed, this bit of ll get rid of Siegfried and be mast tt g and 
musical realism never fails to give keen but refined pleas- helmet. Here's a drink, child Pr es his flask of 
ure, and shows that Wagner was no stranger to the high poison.) And after you fall asleep I'll hack off your 1 
est requirements of convincing operatic art. When the with Ni thung 
laughter of the audience has subsided, Fafner, the awe Sieginied (wh annot hel; rhearing M s plan 
some dragon, crawls from his lair. He is built in sections r the dwarf has a ringing tenor voice ie, you cheer 
f cloth and paper stretched over a wooden frame, and he ful idiot. (Stabs him 
has a huge lizard head, and open, yawning jaws. His eyes Mime Ouch! 
consist of two green incandescent electric lights, and Siegtnied (thi to the cav s 
when he emerges from the dark, tunnel like cave, they is my busy day (Lies dow Sa 
make him look for all the world like a Lenox avenue local 'rdi¢, are there any more like you in this forest y not 
train in the subway. Inside the monster's body are sev so stout? 
eral stage hands, who operate the cranks, pulleys, joists friend : 
and bolts that move the beast. Steam and flames come st re 
from his nostrils. A basso stands hard by and just out he mg wal 
f sight, holding a megaphone to his mouth. It is the ' 
Voice of the reptile.) 
Siegfried (astonished)—Hooray, hooray! I'm going to op Me Si 
see a London Christmas pantomime at last. Hello, dragon Bitte f 
where’s the clown? Let’s play mud pies : : 
FAFNER, THE AWESOME DRAGON, CRAWLS FROM Fafner—aAll right, you be the pie. I'm going to eat you er cap rsa nage endanger: "yy 
HIS LAIR ; , . Bird Voice—Come along You'll lose your appetit 
pretty child. after you see Briinnhilde—I mean, you won't feel é 
audience. Alberich is discovered, sitting on an artificial Siegfried Like hell you will eating. 

moss mound, made of green canvas covering a soap box. Fafner—Oh, what a wicked little boy. (Spits at Sieg Siegfried (hanging back)—Does she live at ‘ 

The Wanderer enters almost immediately.) fried, who jumps aside, and spits back with more accuracy Bird Voice—Come along. (A very small clay pigeon 
Alberich—Ha! You! than Fafner.) j : a wire string is dangled uncertainly rt tage " 
Dacdietien Vans oot Siegfried You're a bad shot. I’ve heard all about that very large voice sings off stage.) | we me 
Alberich—Jewelry thief! poison shower of yours. (Steps in close, out of range.) Siegfried (as he follows the bird toward the 1 Sa 
Wanderer (hums a lively air.) ATT Ty maybe somebody's been there and awakened 
Alberich—Look here, Wotan; you can’t fool me. You're py Bird Voice-—-No dange I've sung ny 

not half as cheerful as you seem. You're afraid that ring imes and she never wakes before the tl 

may fall into my hands again, and if it does you know \ it 

that will be the end of you and your gods (A wild spot at the foot of a rocky t \ 1 
Wanderer—Mime is coming hither with a boy he has rible storm is raging, which ceases in 

reared to kill Fafner. The lad knows nothing about the Wanderer—Wala! Erda! Awake! 

ring, but Mime will tell him. Personally, 1 don’t care for Erda (rises on a trap. She is a goddes tis 

the bauble. ng white night rob A bluish light play 
Alberich—Then the fight for it lies between Mime and id)—Who wakes me from my sleep 

myself? Wanderer—It’s hubby 
Wanderer—That’s the idea) Warn Fafner that death Erda _ tily)—Go back t ee M Wotan. | 

threatens him. He may give you the ring as a reward and apt : a a em sleep. Don't I 

fly with the rest of the gold. (Calls into the cave at the ae dea tinettiher atin a 

rear, and he and Alberich give Fafner warning.) “ nderer—It must be a beauty —— os gas 
Voice (supposed to be that of the dragon, Fafner In Erda—No soft soap, please. Let m i an 

reality, the voice belongs to a basso who stands well to leep down in the earth’s . ' 
the rear of the cave and bellows through a megaphone) — Waenderen-? want your wi 
Who’s that bum basso, singing the part I ought to have? Erda—I've none to gis Your ract 
(Wotan’s also is a basso part, and, of course, the singer on to die. and you with ¢ Reiwid 
in the cave believes that he ought to be cast for the godly “OUCH wasted Gn cou. You Gn on wou bile mavens 
role and his colleague for the megaphone performance.) se ee © (This is a shrewd observation on the part Fr , 
Wanderer (angrily)—Why aren’t you using the mega- Fafner (wiping his eye)—I'll teach you your manners vamcinink wie athe, daliamedl di ter poy Pais ~ : 
phone? you whelp. (Strikes at Siegfried with his tail.) pe " - ' meet 80 " ee “ten 
Voice—I am. Siegfried (springs over the tail and hits the dragon a hae psc golly vanes tlt ; Bes se oo 
Wanderer (winking at Alberich, and speaking into the ‘imging blow on the off hind pulley.) pee Ag ety , : Fi z - agp pons toa enge * 
cave)—Pardon me; the quality sounded so muffled | Fafner howls.) ; mse it ~pat agape 2 cic 
thought it was your voice. Siegfried—That’s a tail of wor 

Voice (snorts with rage.) Fafner raises himself on the shoulders of the stage 

Wanderer—Will you give up the ring ands and seeks to crush Siegfried by sheer weight.) 

Voice—After that insult? Never. Get thou gone—both (Siegfried takes careful aim and pushes his sword into 

of thou. the body of Fafner, making a rip in the canvas as he does 
Alberich (in rage)—I hope Siegfried really pokes you %% and inadvertently tearing the shirt of the man who ts 

in the eye. the dragon's near front leg.) 

Voice—If he does, he'll break an electric lamp and he'll The Front Leg—Begorrah, I'm kilt entoirely, I am 
have to pay for it. Stage Manager—Shut up, Pat! 
Wanderer (exits, laughing; Alberich follows him, Fafner (dying)—Whoever drove you to do this deed 

frowning audibly. Mime and Siegfried enter, the latter designs your death. "Ware of him. (Dies.) 

carrying his homemade cleaver. Mime, turning his back Siegfried (draws his sword from Fafner’s canvas wound 

to the cave, seeks the cave everywhere. ) and, according to Wagner's stage directions, finds his 
Siegfried—Is this the place where I’m to learn fear? hands covered with dragon’s blood. He thinks he is hurt 
Mime—There’s a bugaboo in that black hole and sucks his fingers. As he does so he is again attracted 


Siegfried—Pah! 

Mime—He spits poisoned foam 

Siegfried—I'll wear a mackintosh 

Mime—His tail will crush you like glass 

Siegfried—I'll tickle it with Nothung 

Mime (to himself)—I hope Fafner and kill 
each other. (Aloud)—lI'll just lie down by the brook and 
smoke a cigar. Call me when the dragon has devoured 
you. (Exits.) 

Siegfried (alone, rests on the mossy sward, not sword, 
and the orchestra plays the famous “Waldweben,” imita- 
tive of the bird life in the forest)—I wonder what that 
bird is singing? I'll make a whistle of this stem and talk 
to the bird. (Cuts the stem from a reed and hastily fash- 
ions a pipe, on which he blows tones that resemble mar- 
velously the flute in the orchestra). That doesn’t sound 
much like the bird song, and he doesn’t seem to under- 


Siegfried 


by the singing of the forest birds)—It seems to me that I 
' ging 


can understand the language of the birds. Could the 


iragon’s blood have worked this wonder ? 


Bird Voice (from the branches of a lime tree) Hers 


Siegfried! Go into the cave, get the treasure, the tarn 
helm and the Nibelungen ring, and become master of the 
world 

(It will strike the listener that the bird’s voice resen 
bles strangely that of a soprano at the Metropolitan. The 
volume and fullness of the feathered songsters organ 
should surprise no one, for some of the birds in “Sieg- 


fried” have been known to weigh two hundred and fifty 

pounds and over.) 
Siegfried (looking up) 

stocking. 
Bird Voice 


Siegfried—I'll get that treasure 


You've got a hole in your 


irranging her skirt)—Naughty boy! 


(Goes into the cave.) 
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gfried—The bird has brought me here and now is 


nderer—What dost thou here, youngster? 
ed—Gee, her father. The bird didn’t tell me this. 
(severely )}—What dost thou here? 
gir (evasively)—I'm hunting. 


now what you're hunting. Stand back! 


Siegfried’s way.) 





gfried hatters Wotan’s spear with a stroke of 
R long, Rip Van Winkle 
elf)—Ii think he’d whip his pa if I 
longer 
é So much for her father. Now, if the family 
ps a dog there'll be more fun for san- 
kens and Siegfried “treads water,” as 
n ay, while the scene slowly shifts to 
n the third act of “Walkwure srinnhilde 
ier rocky couch 
(emerge from the rear)—Phew! what a 
t have come up fully two or three steps. A 
view up here. From this vast height I can see 
r and the audience quite plainly. How small 
tor seems, compared to me, the tenor. Hello! 
un eep? (Lifts the shield that covers Brunn 
g i looking chap, I must say (Lifts Brunn 
et braid of hair falls to the ground.) Aha! 
the switch! This must be a woman. I'll intro- 
lf Kisses Briinnhilde long and ardently.) 
e (awakening)—Fire! Fire! Oh, please, good 
: chao 
roudly )—Yes, that was a pretty good sort 
t I'm not fireman. I'm Siegfried 
‘ Ha! (Aside) My nephew! 
| beg pardon 

nnhilde | wa aying—er—I mean—lovely day, isn’t 
tad nt i 
g ed—Y 
nohilde ifter a pause)—So you are Siegfried! 

frie And you are Brunnhilde! 
nhilde (aside)—He is Siegfried 
gfried (aside)—She is Briinnhilde 
nnhil I am Brunnhilde. 
innhilde 4 (together)—We are Siegfried and Brunn- 
piri l { hilde 
é regoing is one of the very few spots in the 
ngen” dramas where Wagner has composed a duet. 
ery short, but short as it is, the student will at once 

rnize its immeasurable superiority in text to the sense- 
{ Italian opera.) 

hilde—Have you nothing else to say to me? 
gfriecc Much: but I don’t wish the audience to hear 
nt I ine in my eat 
f vhisper That high C of yours was a trifle 

(aioud)—-You are no gentleman (The 

( neasily. ) 
gfried (after a pause)—lI propose 
nnhilde (joyfully)—I accept you. (Embraces Sieg- 

How pleased the folks will be, especially dear old 
What shall we have, 4 noon or evening wedding? 
gfried (coldly)—Wedding Who said. wedding? 
rtain talls precipitately. ) 

LeonArD LIEBLING 
(To be continued, ) 
Bach Choir Honors Charles M. Schwab. 
Bethlehem, Pa., February 4, 1913 
re than two hundred singers of the Bethlehem Bach 

gave a reception here to-night to Charles M. 
ab, president of the Bethlehem Steel Company, who 
will be large guarantor for the eighth Bach Fes 

e held at Lehigh University next spring. Several 

ruses from the “Mass in B Minor” were sung 

ir under Dr. J. Fred Wolle, the conductor Ad 

vere ade by Dr. Henry Sturgis Drinker, presi 

f Lehigh University; by Dr. Wolle, and by Mr 
Che speakers and singers discussed plans for the 
festival, to be given in Packer Memorial Church at 
ity on Friday and Saturday, May 30 and 31. 

Bach festivals, held originally in the historic Moravian 
( have attained reputation that attracts music 
from all parts of the country to the annual rendi 

Julia Culp's Third Recital, February 27. 

Culp, the Dutch lieder singer, is to give her third 
York recit at Carnegie Hall, Thursday afternoon, 
ry 27 \ most attractive program is promised for 
Ferguson—That’s the new girl singing in the kitch 
t? She's a regular cuckoo 

Fergusot Yes, except that she can’t cook New 
Mail 
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Umberto Sacchetti, Boston Opera Tenor. 

A tenor who appears in opera with Tetrazzini, wins 
success with his public, and words of praise from that 
splendid singer, must be an unusual artist. This it is safe 
to say of Umberto Sacchetti, the young tenor of the Bos- 
ton Opera Company, who sang with Tetrazzini in “Lucia,” 
and won from her a gift of an autographed portrait. He 





LESLEY MARTIN 


has also sung with Mary Garden in “Tosca,” and with 
Maria Gay in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” He has been en- 
gaged for a repertory opera season in Cleveland, Ohio, 
after the conclusion of the Boston season. Dick Johnson, 
in “Girl of the Golden West,” is one of his best roles, in 
which he always makes a hit. His figure, voice and tem- 
perament fit the role so well that newspapers often re- 
mark it. Appended are a few flattering press notices from 

















UMBERTO SACCHETTI, 


Opera tenor 


cities as widely scattered at Boston, Omaha, New Orleans, 
Bridgeport, Conn., Denver, Portland, Charleston, W. Va., 
Nashville, Tenn., Los Angeles and Brooklyn: 

Mr. Sacchetti was also applauded. His voice is fresh. He has 
temperament and lyrical enthusiasm and this is an indispensable 
attribute of a young and ardent Cavaradossi.—Boston Sunday Post, 
December 8, ror2 


Mr. Sacchetti was a sincere and intelligent Mario, in all respects 
creditable. His diction was clear and forceful. He sang musically. 





He was in fine vocal condition and showed fine discrimination in 
the gradation of tone color.—Boston Daily Advertiser, December 
12, 1912. 


There was a last minute change of cast. Umberto Sacchetti, a 
young Italian tenor who made his debut here Saturday night, was 
substituted for Gaudenzi. Mr. Sacchetti did very well under the 
circumstances.—Boston Journal, December 12, 1912. 





Mr. Gaudenzi was to have appeared in the part and the program 
contained his name. Umberto Sacchetti was substituted and gave a 
better account of himself.—Boston Globe, December 12, 1912. 

Mr. Dalmores had left for Chicago; his place was taken by Um 
berto Sacchetti. After this act there was a great deal of applause 
and numberless curtain calls for the principals.—Boston Post, De- 
cember 12, 1912. 

Mr. Sacchetti sang his music with warmth and feeling.-Boston 
Herald, December 15, 1912. 

Mr. Sacchetti sings and acts in such a manner as to get at the 
listener's heart. He has a beautiful, flexible, sympathetic voice. 
His physique and general bearing would lead any one to believe 
that he was the real highwayman. His tones indicate that he has 
a great heart, so well has he his voice in control.—Bridgeport Sun 
day Post, October 29, 1911. 

In the role created by Caruso at the Metropolitan, Umberto Sac- 
chetti appeared and won instantaneous favor. Sacchetti has a voice 
of power and beauty, and his mastery of all demands imposed by 
this newest of Puccini's compositions was splendid. Sacchetti is 
physically as well as vocally fitted to the part of Dick Johnson, 
being a man of handsome appearance. Sacchetti reached a truly 
sublime height in the exquisite tenderness of the aria in the last 
act.—Denver (Col.) Daily News, February 6, 1912. 

Mr. Sacchetti is comparatively a new acquisition by the Aborns. 
He has a beautiful voice which he never forces, but uses with con 
summate ease and command as to method, while he is graceful in 
acting and rises to climaxes with artistic finish and dramatic de- 
livery. Moreover, Mr. Sacchetti is young and handsome, qualities 
of which he has no apparent consciousness.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
May 12, 1912. 


Sacchetti possesses one of those rare voices which has many of 
the qualities of Caruso’s. It is from the heart, this song of Sac- 
chetti’s, and he sings it so, with all the sob and ache of a man who 
s near death.-Denver Post, February 26, 1912. 


Johnson, the road agent, at once the hero and the villain of the 
opera, is sung in beautiful tenor by Umberto Sacchetti and with a 
temperamental effect that puts his acting far beyond the usual re 
quirements of grand opera.—Salt Lake City (Utah) Herald Repub- 
lican, February 23, 1912. 

Mr. Sacchetti is an artist-pupil from the studio of Lesley 
Martin, 1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House Build- 
ing, New York. 





Von Ende School Recitals. 

The first of a series of three recitals by students at the 
Von Ende School of Music, New York, took place February 
1, and the size and make up of the audience constituted 
the best testimony to the importance of the affair and the 
high estimation in which the musical output of this school 
is held. Usually such recitals attract only friends and 
relatives of the pupils, but at this recital a goodly portion 
of the crowded audience was composed of leading mu- 
sicians and society people. Piano, vocal and violin num- 
bers made up the program, and the young artists all did 
so well that mention of any one in particular is difficult. 
The program was: 


Rondo ...... Sendbnnsienass vebcececesdeennetenas .. Beethoven 
Leon Leeger—Louis Stillman, instructor. 

Sonata, op. 26........e00 iepasieeschsabeines uecveeyew . Beethoven 

Cecile David—Florence Pease and Sigismond Stojowski, instructors. 

OS Unk 6 intdiavcccciesececresses seeeeessChopin 


.+....Schubert 
Johanna Humphreys—Ludwig Hess, instructor. 
Rhapsodie No, 14. 





Maximilian Kotlarsky--Albert Ross Parsons, instructor. 


gt Se ee ree Se ideudee magadeel Handel 
Harry Solomon—Herwegh von Ende, instructor. 
GEE widcdatubavexce eas cent hhd suko buness geacwuades ....-Sinding 
PUOOS Ob DORI. 0 ccs ts incvewces Wks ..... Rachmaninoff 
Re. Oe ee UE ID bs cnckctuedscondeccincascncabeweibtes Eden 
Ottilie Schillig—Adrienne Remenyi, instructor. 
Se: EN Be GN. inka chked sacks cebdevecentedecbubbeduecnies 






Re ne ree rey 
Aida Dolinsky—Albert Ross Parsons, instructor. 
COR IE - sown'snscbanesdcevscaact iahdatesatedmasnaebes .Schiitt 
Frank Sheridan—Lovis Stillman, instructor. 
Tonight, February 5, Sergei Kotlarsky gives a recital 
with a very ambitious program. Many prominent people 
expect to be present. 





A Benefit Concert. 

A concert will be given for the benefit of the Scholar- 
ship Fund of the Rand School of Social Science on Satur- 
day, March 1, at Aeolian Hall, New York, under the 
direction of Herwegh von Ende. The distinguished 
soloists who will appear are Hans van den Burg, the com- 
poser-organist; Paul Dufault, the French tenor; Willem 
Durieux, of the New York Symphony Orchestra; Sergei 
Kotlarsky, the young Russian violinist; Ottilie Schillig, 
soprano; Sigismond Stojowski, the eminent Polish com- 
poser-pianist, and the Von Ende Violin Choir, an organiza- 
tion of twenty-five instrumentalists. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
“Rheingold,” January 29 (Matinee). 

Wagner’s original version of what subsequently became 
“Der Ring des Nibelungen” consisted of one drama only 
called “Siegfried’s Death.” When the composer began 
to work on it, however, he found that much of the play 
was obscure because of undue brevity and condensation 
He therefore began to work backwards from “Siegfried’s 
Death” until the preceding dramas had sufficiently ex 
plained the last one, which now is known as “Gétterdam 
merung.” 

“When I tried to dramatize the most important moment 
of the mythos of the Nibelungen in ‘Siegfried’s Tod,’ | 


Wagner's letter on the subject says 


found it necessary to indicate a vast number of ante- 
cedent facts so as to put the main incident in the proper 
light. But I could only narrate these subordinate matters 
—whereas I felt it imperative that they should be em- 
bodied in the action. Thus I came to write ‘Siegfried.’ 
But here again the same difficulty troubled me. Finally I 
wrote ‘Die Walkiire’ and “Dag Rheingold,’ and thus con- 
trived to incorporate all that was needful to make it tell 
its own tale.” 

Many of the themes of “Gétterdammerung” date from 
the first conception of the work, though this score was 
the last to be entirely finished for performance. The 
Rhine maiden music, for instance, is one of the earliest 
of Wagner's “Ring” music. The composer has so treated 
the themes, however, that the “Rhine maiden music, with 
which “Das Rheingold” begins, sounds like the germ from 
which the Rhinemaiden music 
grows. In fact, it is not too much to say that “Das 
Rheingold” is intensely interesting as music only to those 
who know the remaining three dramas of the “Nibelungen 


subsequently developed 





Ring.” It is full of suggestions of what is to follow, but 
it really owes its charm to its reminiscences, paradoxical 
as it may sound to say that the prelude is reminiscent of 
what is to follow. The entrance of the gods into Walhalla 
that is 
that does not subsequently get a fuller develop 
When phrases of the Walhalla 
music are heard from time to time during the progress of 


is the one scene that is fully developed musically 
to say, 


ment in the other dramas 


the succeeding dramas they can be understood fully only 
by those who have witnessed the gorgeous procession over 
the rainbow arch and have seen the final picture of “Das 
Rheingold.” 

In the same sense one cannot make much of the “Sword” 
motive unless one is familiar with the second half of the 
first act of “Die Walkiire.” 

“Das Rheingold” is a necessary segment of the “Ring,” 
and a very beautiful segment it is to him who knows the 
But “Das Rheingold” detached 
and isolated and heard for the first time by one who 
knows nothing of the dramas that follow 


remaining three segments 


or rather, of 
is unquestionably the least in- 
teresting of the four, and the one less likely to stand 


the music of those dramas 


alone. 

The initial performance of the first of the matinee 
cycle of the “Ring” took place on Wednesday afternoon, 
January 29, with the following cast: 


EWG co cvccousnoscqusteohesee Hermann Weil 
Donner . William Hinshaw 
Froh .. vas Jakes taeen ‘ Lambert Murphy 
Loge . uaeliedutdaek ..Carl Burrian 
Alberich . —_ MWOTTITIVITTITT TTT Otto Goritz 
Mime .. ‘ . «seeeee Albert Reiss 
Fasolt . Herbert Witherspoon 
Fafner ..... ‘ .+eeee++Basil Ruysdael 
Fricka Margarete Matzenauer 


(GRAND OPERA IN NEW YORK 


Freia .. Vera Curtis 
Erda . Louise Homer 
Woglinde Lenora Sparkes 
Wellgunde Bella Alten 
Flosshilde Florence Mulford 


‘ Conductor, Alfred Hertz. 

The performance was distinguished neither by the re 
markable excellence of the whole nor the weakness of 
any detail 


It belonged to that vast class known as an 
average performance. Hermann Weil was impressive as 
Wotan, William Hinshaw made the most of Donner, and 
the lyrical sweetness of Lambert Murphy's tenor voice 
did justice to the part of Froh. The two giants, Fasolt 
(Witherspoon) and (Fafner Ruysdael) were uncouth and 
barbaric in every way except the vocal, where they proved 
themselves very cultured giants indeed 

Among the ladies, Margarete Matzenauer was a vocal 
giantess, but with such personal charms that one wondered 
how Waton could speak harshly to her. But alas! so it 
is set dowr in the book and Wotan had to quarrel with 
one of the most delightful Frickas ever seen upon the 
Florence Mulford lent distinction to 
the modest role of Flosshilde Alfred Hertz’s 


swim with the 


Metropolitan stage 
Some of 
gestures suggested that he was trying to 
Rhine maidens or slink and slide upon the slippery 
banks with Alberich, or perchance roll into Walhalla across 
the rainbow bridge. It was a relief to find the conscien 


tious conductor alive and happy at the end 


“Traviata,” January 29, 
Whatever the results of the present season at the Met 
ropolitan Opera House, no one will have reason to com 
plain over the dearth of Italian opera. One of Verdi's 
hattle horses, dear old “Traviata,” was revived for the 


Wednesday night subscribers’ last week, with the append 


ed cast: 

Violetta Frieda Hempel 
Flora Bervoise leanne Maubourg 
Annina Marie Mattfeld 
Alfredo Umberto Macnez 
Giorgio Cermont Pasquale (ma 
Gastone Angelo Bada 
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“TRAVIATA.” 
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.«».»Vincenzo Reschiglian 


»’Obign Pen - ..++.-Bernard Bégué 
pvenedaetns Paolo Ananian 
juctor, Giuseppe Sturani 
all too familiar melodies, is the kind 
t ts the sparkle and glitter of fashionable 
ion is so closely allied with our opera, 
e piper” seemed immensely pleased. The 
lied frail heroine has not always been sung 
: | ilé pl ysique: but this role, so often the 
moralists and philosophers, recalls to memory 
rkable chapters in operatic annals, When 
he gay Violetta we instantly remember some 
, singing we have heard from such repre- 
tative f the florid schools as Patti, Melba, Sembrich 
[etrazzini. No comparisons shall be made between 
ing this part in the past and Frieda Hem- 
he newest coloratura soprano to essay the character, 
ide on the subject, and these may be the 
that prevail in Berlin. Each city has a perfect right 
heori \s in other roles which Madame Hempel 
| New York, her singing last Wednesday 
ed unever Her gowns, particularly the flaming 
ne rn in the first act, were not in good taste. This 
tinte tight that the singer must have had 
fficu wing about the stage. It is a bit incongru- 
t I we bel the principal in an operatic pro- 
ppe it tume t of the period in which the 
t take lac The other ladies and gentlemen of the 
vere propriately costumed in the fashions of the 
Lon XIV reign The coiffure of the prima donna, too, 
» to date. Mr. Macnez did not rise above the con 
nt il tyy § Alfredo that prevails at the Continental 
pera house Jeanne Maubourg, well trained routinet 
t she is, looked distinguéd as Flora, but let silence rul 
to r singing Pasquale Amato, as the elder Germont 
é above his associates His singing of “I! Pro 
e joy to the lovers of beautiful vocalism, an 
| lightful feature earned an ovation for th 
( As the father, his makeup was truly ad 
hi ting was notable for sincerity and dig 
M turani conducted with the proper light touche 
this delicate orchestration 
In this year of the Verdi centennial it may be interest 
nnounce, in connection with this report of the per 
t th p n Opera House last week, that 
ty years since the premiére of “Traviata.’ 
| 1 ce of this opera on any stage took place 
Venice, March 6, 1853; Verdi had two great triumphs 
it year, since it was on January 19, 1853, that his “Tro 
tore” was first staged in Rome 


“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” (Double Bill), January 30. 


While nothing new remains to be said about the often 
veated double bill as presented at the Metropolitan Opera 

{ the performances of the Mascagni and Leoncavallo 

| ist week served to show the difference between 
vocalization and dramatic singing There is a 

ference da pity it is that all of the singers concerned 


nig entertainment failed to discriminate between 


} ] 
t 


‘Cavalleria Rusticana” the singers were 


e two styl In 

J nna Gadski as Santuzza, Maria Duchene as Lola, Mare 
tfeld at Mama Lucia, Riccardo Martin at Turiddu and 

Dinh Gilly as Alfic Martin sang the serenade to Lola 
with a voice round, full and luscious, and he infused his 
ting during the drama with more than his usual fervor 
Gadski is not seen to advantage as the unfortunate Sicil 


in, Gilly’s Alfio revealed his voice in excellent condition 
operatic life may wonder why in an opera 


ere the general director is an Italian, an Italian 
ra is produced without one Italian singer in the cast. 
wever, there was an Italian musical director, in the 
Giorgio Polacco, and he gave magnificent ac 
nt of f Phe “Intermezzo” was played as if the 
tra wel ne grand instrument; it was superb; this 
Martin nging, united in making the per 

ne that was truly worth while 
Gilly, who appeared as Tonio, sang the prologu 


h was remarkable in view ol 


e fact it he had sung an important e in the preced 
t the Algerian baritone’s conception of the 

ond is a trifie too ug as a stage picture One pre 

the cost g of the clown rather than of the raga 


ond act of the drama Mr. Gilly again 





irison by injecting too much horseplay into 

Caru gave his customary impassioned por 

\ ( Emmy Destinn was the Nedda, Angelo 

I Pe Vincenzio Reschighan the Silvio 

Sturani conducted the Leonvavallo work, The house was 
crowded, and the principals had many recalls. Caruso r 

ve \ p from some of I admirers 
“Otello,” January 31. 

Leo Slezak sang his farewell to the Metropolitan Opera 

e last Ft y evel appearing in his best role, that 

the ry Moor rdi’s “Otel This opera, pro 
veral times this winter, | been fully reviewed in 

Tue Musicat Courier Frances Alda repeated her win- 








some impersonation of Desdemona. The soprano sang with 
freedom and beauty of tone, and received many floral gifts. 
Antonio Scotti was the Iago, Jeanne Maubourg the Emilia. 
Toscanini conducted, and unfolded again all the beauties 


of this dramatic score. The house was crowded, 


“Madame Butterfly,” February 1! (Matinee). 


Puccini's score for the Luther-Belasco Japanese tragedy 
was the work sung last Saturday afternoon at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. The familiar cast appeared. 
Geraldine Farrar was the Cio-cio-San; Riccardo Martin, 
the Pinkerton; Antonio Scotti, the Sharpless; Rita Fornia, 
the Suzuki; Helen Mapleson, the Kate Pinkerton; Angela 
Sada, the Goro, and Bernard Begue, the Bonzo. “Madame 
Butterfly,” as the operatic version of this production is 
called, has had numerous repetitions this season, and as 
n former seasons, each subscription night and matinee 
will hear the work at least once, and there will again be 
extra performances. The impressions left by witnessing a 
presentation of this opera are not healthful, and yet it 
continues to attract houses as large as any that assemble 
at the mammoth New York home of opera. With Tos- 
canini leading last Saturday afternoon, the listeners heard 
a dramatic rendition of music that hardly calls for such 
minute and beautiful treatment. Martin sang with sus- 
tained and even beauty of tone. In all her operatic career, 
Madame Fornia has done nothing better than this por- 
trayal of the unselfish and affectionate young maid to the 
little heroine, and Fornia is singing better than ever this 
winter. What little the chorus has to do in this opera is 
excellently delivered. The singers had many recalls, but 
why bring the child before the footlights? The tragedy 
is sufficiently moving without featuring the agony. 


“Tannhauser,” Februavy 1. 
For the first of a series of twelve Saturday night sub- 
scription performance at popular prices the Metropolitan 
Tannhauser” on February 1 


Opera Company presented 
before an audience that completely filled the house and 
crowded the standing room. Carl Jérn sang the title role 
for the first time this season and acquitted himself cred- 
itably. Margarete Matzenauer, who was in excellent 
voice, made a dramatic Venus; Putnam Griswold was a 
fine Landgraf, his sonorous voice and splendid acting 
combining to make his interpretation a most impressive 
one; Hermann Weil was an excellent Wolfram; William 
Hinshaw a capable Walther, and Emmy Destinn was the 
Elisabeth. Lenora Sparks as the Shepherd, Basil Ruys 
dae] as Reinmar, Stella de Mette, Rosina van Dyck, Louise 
Cox and Veni Warwick completed the cast. Alfred Hertz 
conducted. The performance was exce'lent and the large 
uudience showed its appreciation by recalling the princi- 
pals many times at the end of each act 


“Gioconda,” February 3. 

Because Caruso was indisposed, Riccardo Martin had 
the opportunity to sing the role of Enzo Grimaldo in the 
Monday night performance of “Gioconda.” The Amer- 
ican tenor was in excellent voice, and besides singing the 
music beautifully, he looked well as the hero of the pro- 
duction Emmy Destinn was the Gioconda; Louise 
Homer the Laura; Maria Duchene the Blind Mother; 
Pasquale Amato the Barnaba, and Andrea de Segurola 
the Alvise. Giorgio Polacco conducted a very brilliant 
presentation. The Ponchielli opera, sung several times 
this winter, opened the thirteenth week of the season at 


the Metropolitan Opera House. 





Maximilian Pilzer at Englewood. 


Maximilian Pilzer, the New York violinist, is much in 
demand these days for recitals and as soloist with clubs 
and societies. Last Friday evening he appeared on the 
program given at Englewood, N. J., by the Idcal choral 
Che demonstration accorded this rising young 
artist was tremendous, and he was compelled to add 


society 


several extra numbers 





Alice Moncrieff Sings at New Brighton. 


Alice Moncrieff, under the management of Walter An- 
derson, sang yesterday (Tuesday) with the Tuesday Mu- 
sical Society, of New Brighton, Staten Island. Other 
dates closed for Miss Moncrieff this month will include 
a concert in Westfield, N. J., on February 27. Among the 
singer's spring appearances is one concert in Bridgeport, 
\pril o 


“What language is the leading lady singing?” 

“French, isn’t it?” 

“No; I can understand French, and it isn’t that.” 

“It sounds more like Spanish, or possibly Portuguese.” 

“Yonder is Mr. Flanahan, the famous critic. Let us ask 
him,” 

They questioned Mr. Flanahan, and he smiled grimly 

“The lady is singing in English,” he said—Newark 
News. 






Metropolitan Sunday Concert. 

John McCormack, the popular Irish teuor, sang at the 
twelfth Sunday night concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, on February 2, and an audience which 
filled the building even to the space usually occupied by 
the orchestra heard the following program: 

Bacchanale from Samson et Dalila........... , ‘ ... Saint-Saéns 
Orchestra. 


Le Veau d’Or (from Faust) ......... dt ectancdsts pdacthness Gounod 
SAVORED Circe TAGS eiicecs dokapscnsessess ecac Saigaik oe Gounod 
William Hinshaw. 

Aria, O Don Fatale (from Don Carlos) ...........-..eeeceeeees Verdi 
Louise Homer 
Aria, Salut demeure (from Faust) .............. sealen aes Gounod 
John McCormack, 

Marche Hongroise (from La Damnation de Faust) .......... Berlioz 


Orchestra. 
Aria of Mimi (from Boheme) ................ itdediay puede Puccini 
Lenora Sparkes. 


How’s My Boy........ Gaba caucnanesd kuhnexthws Sidney Homer 

Air, Lakme Seaeaviabaséeveswace cae «+se+++Delibes 

LG PONE Sik pb cen badges vadawd ace cshsen\Ghdcksudnctheee see Hermann 
William Hinshaw 

Aria, Che faro senza Euridice (from Orfeo) RP IE EIS Pes A Gluck 


Louise Homer 
Irish songs— 
At the Mid Hour of Night.... 
The Dawning of Day....... 
ROG: RA SOUR, 6 ei cccduciacunesa 
POS SUE 35a dtchedewens 7 


Vincent O'Brien 
coce ns se eae 
..Hamilton Harty 
....-Samuel Lover 


Quartet from Rigoletto........... Rscewenanveecses 
Mesdames Homer and Sparkes, MM. McCormack and Hinshaw. 
John McCormack has always been a favorite with» New 

York music lovers, not only by reason of the exquisite 
beauty of his voice, but by the taste and musical intelli- 
gence which he brings to the interpretation of all his 
songs. Moreover, his diction and clear enunciation of the 
text is of such clearness and finish in detail that it should 
serve as a model for students of singing. He was in 
splendid form last night, and his delivery of “Salut 
demeure” from “Faust” was delightful; it was so well 
appreciated that he was recalled many times, and gave a 
charming Irish song as an encore. His interpretation of 
the group of Irish songs aroused the enthusiasm of his 
audience to the highest pitch, and it would be difficult to 
pick out any one of them for special praise, for they were 
all gems in their way. 

William Hinshaw’s noble baritone was heard to advan- 
tage in two numbers from Gounod’s “Faust”; his inter- 
pretations of songs in English, French and German met 
with such favor that he was compelled to follow them 
with an encore. “The Stuttering Lovers,” which put his 
listeners in such good humor that he had to bow his ac- 
knowledgments many times in response to the applause, 

The large audience stayed to the end to hear the quartet 
from “Rigoletto,” and it brought the concert to a brilliant 
conclusion. 


Mé:6-Amato Concert at Providence. 


Yolanda Méré, the noted pianist, and Pasquale Amato, 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, gave a bril- 
liant concert at Providence, R. I., Tuesday evening, Jan- 
uary 28. Madame Mérd’s part of the program was com- 
mented on as follows by the Providence papers: 


Madame Méré has developed much within the past two years 
She plays now quite in the grand style, with a decision and authority 
that she did not possess—or at least not in such full measure 
when she was first heard in this country. And inasmuch as she re 
tains to the full her wonderful command of nuance, she is capable 
of great things at the keyboard. When she wills, her touch can be 
as delicate as a roseleaf, and there are few who can bring out the 
inner melodies of Chopin or Liszt like her. A beautiful tone pic 
ture was her playing of Debussy'’s charming “Clair de Lune.” She, 
too, shared equally in the applause and encores.—Providence Evening 
Bulletin, January 29, 1913. 





Madame Méré has been heard here before in connection with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and those who heard her then retained 
pleasing memories of her skill at the piano and were only too glad 
to have another opportunity to listen to her delightful playing 
She began her musical training at a very early age and in a re 
markably short time was recognized as among the best piano players 
known. Her fine schooling, her strong temperament and her mastery 
of technic have fitted her for the most difficult work on her chosen 
instrument and she shows no hesitation or lack of ability in attempi- 
ing selections that are supposed to be mastered only by masculine 
pianists, while her touch is also deliciously delicate when the notes 
demand it. 

Madame Mérdé’s selections were of g nature that revealed her 
power of expression of the meaning of the composer and her skil! 
in exhausting the capacity of the piano to aid in that expression 
Providence Evening Tribune, January 29, 1013 ( Advertisement.) 





The first concert of the season at Nice, given by the 
orchestra of the “Concerts-Rouges,” had only composi- 
tions by the late Massenet on the program. Mr. Szedelsky 
and his men gave a splendid rendering of the overture 
from “Phedre,” the “Dernier Sommeil,” from “La Vierge,” 
the menuet from “Manon,” “Sous les Tilleuls” from 
“Scenes Alsaciennes,” and the “Fete Boheme,” from 
“Scenes Pittoresques.” 





An excellent revival of Wagner's “Walkiire” was pre- 
sented by the Nice Opera, where it had not been heard for 
seven years, 
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GRAND OPERA IN CHICAGO] 


AUDITORIUM. 
“Lucia,” January 27. 


The final week of the opera was opened most auspi 
ciously with the last but one performance of Madan 
Tetrazzini, who appeared in the title role in “Lucia.” It 
was a Tetrazzini audience, which means that every seat 


and that the audience was buoyant wit 


Much t 


zini on two previous occasions 


was occupied 
enthusiasm. » everybody's regret, Madame Tetraz 


disappointed her many ad 


mirers by not appearing This was due to an attack ol 
laryngitis, yet the rest seemed most beneficial to the great 
diva, who was heard to best advantage on this occas: 

She sang gloriously and gave thrills to an expectant audi 


Madame 
who made a handsome and well 
marco, who truly looked Lord Enrico Ashton, ( 


conducted, and under his virile baton the old score seemcd 


ence. letrazzini was well seconded by Giorgin! 
voiced Edgardo, and San 
fampanini 
really one of the gala 


rejuvenated. This was 


the season. 


“Thais,” January 28. 
“Thais” was repeated with the same cast heard on pre 


»ccasions. 


yrous 


“Haensel and Gretel,”” January 29 (Matinee). 


The management certainly crowded the last week, sand 
wiching several matinees as extra performances; the most 
successful one was apparently the presentation at popular 
prices of “Haensel and Gretel,” with Madame Schumann 
Heink as the Witch. The name of the great 
a box office value, and though the part of the Witch gives 
litle Madame Schumann-Heink’s 
famous turned out en masse to get 

before the closing 


ontralto has 


opportunity to hear 


voice, her admirers 


another glimpse of their favorite singet 


of the present operatic seasor Riegelman was again a 
comical and well voiced Gretel and Cavan made a hand 
some Haensel. After each hearing this young artist im 


presses more and more favorably. Parelli conducted 


“Mignon,” January 29 (Evening). 

made her last appearance 
Filina in “Mignon.” The 
t anticipation the polonaise, this being 


Madame Tetrazzini f the 


season as Thomas’ audience 


awaited with grea 
the only number in the opera worth while for a coloratura 
soprano After its rendition pandemonium reigned and 
the polonaise had to be repeated. Madame Tetrazzini was 


mood, dressed the part handsomely and won 


Mabel 


Gretel” in the 


in charming 


new laurels Riegelman, who sang Gretel in 
| did any 


was even better than on 


Hansel and afternoon, not show 


sign of fatigue, and her singing 


previous occasions. Her Mignon probably now is her best 


role y and her portrayal has gained 
Lotario. It 


inate enough in having in 


She Sang it beautifu 
Hector 
strange that a management fort: 


in pose Dufranne was the seems 


its roster such a worthy basso as Gustave Huberdeau, who 


heard most successfully in the role 
Mr | 
Mr 


written for a basso 


entrusted on this 


been replaced by 


was 


<casion to Dufranne, should have 


that artist Dufranne is a baritone and the role of 


Lotario is hen why the substitution 


of Dufranne, baritone, for Huberdeau, basso? If the 


change had been a happy one there would be no need to 


complain, but Dufranne’s tremolo made its appearance 


again, and was even more pronounced in the role of 
Lotario than in any other part entrusted to this singer 


have only 


his 


Mr 
volume and in so doing forces 


Dufranne seems t a desire to produce tonal 
voice beyond its limita 


tions, and to this probably is due that heavy waving of 
the voice His enunciation of the Frenct uld be excel 
lent, but in order to make more resonance he pronounced 


y fashion. To illustrate, instead 
“Le Fa.’ This 
do not understand the 
familiar with French Mr 
artistic. Warnery w again a com! 
Ni iy did his little 


some words in a very funn 


f saying “Le Feu,” he sang may escape 


language, 
Dufranne’s 


mit to re who 1s 


ction at least is not 


bit well The orchestra performed its work gree ibly 
under the masterly baton of Charler; the chorus, as ever 
was weak 
“Tosca,” January 30 (Matinee). 
Tosca” was repeated with the same cast heard previ 
isly, with the exception of Campagnola, who replaced 


Dalmores as Cavaradossi 


“Conchita,” January 30 (Evening). 
Chicage it 


“Conchita” had its first performance in 


Auditorium. Thursday evening. January x with the fol 
low ing let gt! y cast 

Conchita Tarquinia Tarquin 
Don Mate Cindivs Gitte 
Nolores Edna Darcl 
Ruffina Ruby Hey 
Estella Minn e Egener 


La Sorvegliant« 
L'Ispettore 


Adele 
Frank Arthur 


Legard 
Preisch 











Banderillero . “is Vi Trevisan 
Venditore di Frutt En Venturini 
Una Guida . Fr: » Daddi 
Madre di Conchita ‘ Louise Berat 


Una Voce En 


La Gallega 


Venturin 


Rosina Galli 


Le Danseur Luigi Albertieri 
Una Madre Esther Grimm 
Ton Desire Defrere 
Morenito Marie Hamilton 
Garcia ( st Nicolay 
Sere V ittor Trevisan 
Un Giovan Pier Orsatti 
Una Donna Anne Sullivan 
Una Ragazza R Franzini 
Due Ingles (rise Minerva, Roc Franzini 
Enrichetta M e Egener 
L’Amica D’Enrichett E Garrette 
Due Spettatore N Fossetta, Michel Zwibach 
(Genera sica lir t Cleotonte Campar 
The story of “Conchit s an adaptation of Pier 


Louy’s novel, “La Fem Pantin” (“The Woman 
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BOSTON. 
ind the Puppet”), but Zandoni’s librettists have change 
nsiderab!y e character of the story in order to make 
the opera acceptable to an audience, and very little of the 


real story remains after the treatment given it by the libret 
tist [he work is divided into four acts The first a 
takes place in a cigar factory Seville The inspector of 
the fact hows the premises to visitors. among whom 
is Mate i rich man, whom Conchita recognizes as an a: 
uaintance He renews at once his friendship, and as } 


leaves the factory he makes a rendezvous with ( 


who, unlike some young ladies, is kind enough on this o 
casion to keep the appointment. The second ene of ti 
first act takes place at Conchita’s mother’s hous: Mate 
and Conchita have gone to the house, in order to introdu 


mother, and the old lady tells tearf 


who 


him to C 
Mate 


story ft g 
Mateo then tries to make love to Conchita. who flirte wit! 


generously gives her some money 


im, but she tells him that she is a virtuous girl and that 
she wants merely to be good friends. Then Mateo depart 


and the mother proudly shows the girl the roll of money 


given by her suitor. Conchita is vexed that Mateo should 


try to buy her love and throws the monev on the floor 
aying that she must leave Seville forever and does< not 
want to see Mateo any more 

The second act shows a dance hall in Cad Le ¢} 
curtain rises Conchita is dancing befor ' full 
people She flirts with every one and ever flirt 
with her. Mateo enters and appeals to her to ! e su 
disgraceful life but she answers that she has to « pport 
herself in her own way. but is. even in the bad surround 
ings in which he finds her, stil! a virtuous girl After sl ( 
eturns to the stage, Mateo, who has bribed a waiter t 


neeal him behind a window, sees a special dance that 


Conchita gives for some English tourists 











ment is such that he through the window, and, think 
ing the police might raid the place, the spec s depa 
in haste Mate », however, does not hurt himself in th 
fall and mes ck to (¢ ta, who demands what ri 
e has to spy n | He replies that he loves her a 
Conchita tells him that s lso loves him, b \ 
not to be bought she tells 1 she | s the hfe 
uld ike to go to a simple se in the coun 
ls her he owns such a house a es her 
g in her the following even 
act takes e in Seville WI the curtair 
ture sl vs the street 1 front Lon ta 
2 short silence Conchit s at the gat 
to Mate rpr refuse to allow hi t 
‘ mes enraged chit tells hir 
that she never reall loved hin bu vas ly playin 
with him as a cat with a se, exha | with exasper 
tion Mateo sinks t e! efore the gate 
Conchita somes out an lls to another: man, M tit 
whom sh ws in the ise with he I tl 
door i ront f Mate “ faints as the tain ¢ 
down 
The last ct takes lac n Mate s ust Mate 
dozing on a divan and on awaki declares that $ nig 
< ernienc is made |} n d man then ( 
chita ging m h gZ sot t Mat H first ! | 
locks all the doors, then turns upon Conchita, throws 
on the floor and beats her in desperate rage After giv 


od heating, Mat seized with remorse an 


Conchita’s forgiveness Conchita, who has mocked 
while he was bestowing er money, jews houses at 
li the luxuries that would m courtesan happy now 
really in love with him. Some women have motto, “W 
loves well punishes well Conchita is among the , 
after } ving been near! choked to death by Mate : 
turns on him eyes of adoration and s \ Mateo 
you really love me. Did you the care leeply for me 
Can you forgive me Mate . t know Wo Cé« 
chita is speaking the trut t she that sl 
ilways loved-him and that she had or tried to test t 
strength of his devot The balance of the plot is left 
to the imagination, as the curtain falls on the two lover 
So much for the plot Now as to the Riccardo Zan i 
music Before going into det t ts tauit r merit 
it may be said that at least it is origi Zandont 
un imitator. His mu n ind there nothing 
the four acts reminiscent of any other mu In our day 
this is certainly a qualit general] ers W rly 
or unwillingly copy some of their better know entr 
im composition There t little ¢lody e wor 
Zandoni does not belong a rently to any . 
tainly his work will have its place the modern s 
It has more tendency toward t than Det 
Charpentier The opera takes place in Spai t t 
of a few measures alloted to the tanets and t rin 
the coloring is not Spanish il d, a matter of f Ss 
music doe not reveal anything It is d erty ! 
y the least The meaning of the woser is 1 
in such an ambiguous way as to leave no deep impr: 
on the auditor. The work is remarkably well orchestrated 


however, but Signor Zandoni, who has not as yet reached 





his thirtieth birthday, | not heen visited by the Use 
inspiration. He has written a good setting to a ver 
stor ind in this he has followed in the f Pare ‘ 
nfrere Puc wl f t ! ea 
that will at least app« to the P o ' 
nd in so doing 1 ractically t fa ‘ ] 
trne of “Cor iP rT} : 1 " | 
bilit ret 1 damaging er t ior t wi t! 
ence showed if e thr h +] era 1 
eTo . upp! f A Neg t ’ r t ng r her 
the inter f +} t ture t! 4 
f Mate ind Conchita t ! ¢ } c nal the 
rchestral introduct t third t, de t 
night in Seville Tl t er had to |! repeated a 
Concertmaster Kramer w nf ll w t 
for the good reception given the number 
The role of Conchit ent ted t I ] 
ini who created the =e eiteae: ts era w first ¢ 
in Milar 1oll 1 wil ng it ' T lon 
fol wing vear, and e recent! n Sa Fran VM 
Tarquini is as g la nger a ! t Her ter 
tion of the difficult 1 ste | hose await 
ng sensation Miss Tar eat eco af al 
s in the dance in ¢1 f » place he '¢ 
a café) she gave f tisfaction All in al he 
hig hit and wa bl! econded | { D t 
ing Mateo glorious! 1 acted the rt rema 
Though the cast a 1 ‘ a laree e, the 
niv two parts i Conchita” f imnortance the 
wreter of the title role and the one f Mate f the ter 
Among the small parts the rol ie eae er ee es 
ngest, and Madame Berat, wl s always nt : 
notherly rolec ranitted herself tastefully and did 
xceptionally well 
Campanini read the score wit erve and pre on, and 


Almanz, the stage manager, is to be highly congratulated 
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for the beautiful pictures. The opera probably will be 
repeated next season. 


“Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” and “Lovers’ Quarrel,” 
February | (Matinee). 


The last matinee of the present season brought forth 
Mary Garden, who made her farewell appearance as the 
Juggler, a role especially to her liking, and one in which 
he has won many triumphs. She repeated her former 
success before a house which left not a seat vacant in the 
vast Auditorium 

‘The Lovers’ Quarrel,” which met with the full approval 


of the public at its first appearance here, gained in favor 
upon acquaintance. It is a little gem of its kind, and 
Parelli certainly may feel proud of the success of his work 
at the hands of Giorgini, Sammarco, Berat and Zeppilli. 


“Walkire,” February | (Evening). 


The last performance at popular prices of the present 
season was presented before a sold out house, “Walkire” 
being given by a fine cast. Claussen, Whitehill and Osborn 
Hannah again were the bright stars of the evening. 
Winternitz conducted. Rene Devries. 
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BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 

“Tosca,” January 27. 
Louise Edvina made her farewell appearance this season 
the heroine of Puccini's highly colored and emotional 





opera and added another distinguished achievement to her 
previous ones in this city. Excellently characterizing in 
the first act the conflicting emotions of the affectionate and 
loving woman with those of the capricious and petted 
inger, by her tones, movements and facial expression, 
Madame Edvina from the first promised an individual and 
interesting interpretation of the rojie. In the second act 
her strong dramatic and emotional gifts, always guided, 
however, by keen intelligence, met fully the exacting re- 
quirements and aroused her audience to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm. Her singing of the “Vissi'd’arte” in this act 
stood out not only as a fine example of pure lyric song, 
but as part of the grief distracted outpouring of the un- 
happy Floria Tosca 

Possessing beauty, grace, a rarely lovely voice of much 
charm and freshness, and coupled with sincerity of artistic 
purpose and spontaneous enthusiasm in her work, Madame 
Edvina has been a happy addition to the forces of the 
Boston Opera Company, and will be warmly welcomed by 
a large and admiring public should she decide to return 
next season 

Vanni Marcoux repeated his commanding impersonation 
of Scarpia, which has excited such wide comment and dis 
cussion, while Mr. Gaudenzi again made an inadequate 


Mario, to say the least 


“Otello,” January 29, 

It was indeed a pleasure to hear for the first time thts 
eason Verdi's noble masterpiece, which impresses more 
deeply at each additional hearing, such is the marvelously 
enduring quality of the music with which the composer 
has clothed Shakespeare's great tragedy. There was an 
important change in the cast necessitated by Mr. Zena 
tello’s sudden indisposition, and Mr. Slezak was called 
from New York to fill the title role. His familiar imper- 
sonation of the jealous Moor is at all times a commanding” 
and impressive figure, particularly on its histrionic side. 
Mr. Scotti, too, gave an admirable impersonation of the 
crafty lago on its dramatic side, but vocally was not so 
atistying. 

Chief honors of the occasion must be conceded to 
Frances Alda, whose beautiful and womanly Desdemona 
was well nigh an ideal conception Her singing of the 
part was splendid, the lovely quality of her voice, with its 
remarkably sweet and pure tones, expressive beauty of 
phrasing, and the pure and smoothly flowing legato with 
which she sang the “Ave Maria” of the last act, affording 
keen enjoyment. Her action, marked by gentle dignity 
and repose, was in keeping with the highest ideals of the 
character. Madame Alda may well be flattered at the re- 
ception accorded her after her three years’ absence from 
the Boston operatic stage. 

Of the lesser lights, Mr. Diaz made a youthfully attrac 
tive Cassio, who will undoubtedly display more freedom 
in the role with further experience, and Madame Claessens 
was an intelligent Emilia. It was good also to see Mr. 
Conti's virile and authoritative conducting again, and the 
sincere enthusiasm with which he was welcomed at this, 
his first appearance of the season, should leave no doubt 
in his mind of the high esteem in which he is held by the 


patrons of the opera house 


“Tristan and Isolde,” January 31. 

That this performance of Wagner's opera, the first of 
the season, came off as scheduled, and as brilliantly as it 
did, was quite remarkable, in view of the trying conditions 
under which two of the important members of the cast 
sang. Slips placed in the program books informed the 
audience that Mr. Burrian, who took the part of Tristan, 
did so under a severe nervous strain, since his wife lay 
at death’s door in a New York hospital. 

The indulgence of the audience was also asked for 
Madame Gay, who arose from the sick bed where she had 
been confined all week to assume the part of Brangane 
for the first time on any stage. Not only did Madame 





Gay assume this part for the first time, but also sang in a 
language to which she is wholly unaccustomed, a combina- 
tion of circumstances which might well daunt the greatest 
artist. That Madame Gay not only emerged creditably 
but with actual distinction is conclusive enough proof of 
the uncommonly fine intelligence and rare vocal resources 
of this admired artist, and judging by her success under 
these adverse conditions, her portrayal when in full pos- 
session of her powers will be a notable one. 

Madame Fremstad, as Isolde, gave an impersonation of 
the Irish Princess distinguished for its beauty and dignity. 

Mr. Lankow invested the thankless part of the King 
with unusual interest, due to the eloquent richness of his 
vocal gifts, as well as the authority and convincing artistry 
of his singing. 

Mr. Weil's Kurwenal was an impressive figure imbued 
with the true Wagnerian spirit. 

The supreme beauty of the orchestral score, particularly 
when led by the master hand of Felix Weingartner, who 
on this occasion made his first appearance of the season, 
overshadows all else in its incomparable and everlasting 
inspiration. 

“Trovatore,” February | (Matinee). 

With the notable cast herewith appended and Felix 
Weingartner conducting, it was small wonder that every 
seat in the Boston Opera House for this performance of 
“Trovatore” was sold out a week in advance: 


RE Came Gh BOs es oakencds ccatvessensucéectvccenisete Giovanni Polese 
EOD nccvinnscuevansabac ss CaNGes 0605.30 00:0 Selina Marie Rappold 
AZUcena occ cece ce cece eeeeseeseesess+ Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
MERAOD x cecciics 06. pun dpe debe ebuns s Conk ka:k o> '.0n Oe 
Ferrando ...... + dash ««+++++Michele Sampieri 
ERGO cwcbcesns Sabipeeeite: *  cabbesneacakkee hae Hertha Heyman 
Male +: Mss dekarevkectacecs ..eeeeErnesto Giaccone 


And few in that great audience, among the younger 
generation at least, had ever heard such a performance 
of Verdi's grand old work. It was a performance of 
which one can only use superlatives, but the most extrava- 
gant of superlatives cannot do adequate justice to Madame 
Schumann-Heink’s Azucena, a hauntingly tragic and 
dramatic figure, absolutely awe inspiring in its impressive- 
ness, and sung in rich and thralling tones with all the 
nobility, breadth and authority of this world famous con- 
tralto’s matchless art. In an impersonation so magnificent 
and compelling one can note the details, if they choose, 
but to what end, since these after all are but trivial mat- 
ters, in the face of the rare artistic revelation received. 
Suffice to say that as long as “Trovatore” is performed, 
Madame Schumann-Heink’s Gypsy will be regarded by all 
those who heard her as the standard by which all future 
impersonations of the role will be judged. 

Second honors both in point of voice and compelling 
artistry must go to Mr. Zenatello, whose Manrico was not 
only a romantic but at times a heroic figure. Nor was 
his singing of the famous “Di quella pira” his only ex- 
cellent vocal work of the afternoon. 

Madame Rappold’s Leonora is effective in song and 
action. Her voice, of a lovely fresh and pure quality, is 
used with the utmost skill, and her performance gave keen 
pleasure 

It was also a pleasure to hear Mr. Polese’s sonorous 
baritone in the music of the Count, and his dignified and 
impressive acting lent fresh interest to this role. Nor 
should mention of Mr. Sampieri and Miss Heyman, both 
young singers possessing unusually good voices, be ne- 
glected in the summing up of the performance. 

Felix Weingartner conducted with more deliberation and 
slightly different tempi than is customary with this opera, 
but with fine taste and authority withal. 

“Barber of Seville,” February 1. 

The most popular priced performance of Rossini’s opera 
was given with Diamond Donner as Rosina, Alfredo 
Ramella as Almaviva and Jose Mardones as Basilio, with 
the remainder of the cast the same as at its previous 
presentation, 

Sunday Orchestral Concert. 

lhe ninth Sunday orchestral concert, January 26, en- 

listed the solo services of Fely Dereyne, soprano, and 


Sigismond Stojowski, pianist, who played his symphonic 
rhapsody for piano and orchestra in a highly effective 
manner, This rhapsody, a thoroughly musical work, 
blends the orchestral and piano parts together most skil- 
fully and reveals sound musical judgment and taste. The 
orchestral numbers were of a miscellaneous nature, com- 
prising works of Verdi, Wagner, Catalini and Rossini, and 
were led by Mr. Moranzoni, while Mr. Strony conducted 
for Miss Dereyne, who sang an aria from “Mignon” and 
one from “Louise,” and Mr. Dubois led for Mr. Sto- 
jowski. 


Boston Opera Notes. 


The first out of town performances of the season were 
given at New Haven, Conn., January 28, when “Boheme,” 
with McCormack, Bori, Dereyne and Polese, was the 
matinee offering, followed by a performance of “Carmen” 
in the evening, with Gerville-Reache (substituting for 
Madame Gay, who was ill), Zenatello, Rossi and Fisher. 
Reports teli of crowded houses and much enthusiasm at 
both performances. 

Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” is slated for performance on 
February 7 with a strong cast comprising Emmy Destinn, 
as Donna Anna; Alice Nielsen, as Zerlina (making her 
eagerly anticipated return to the Boston operatic stage 
after a two years’ absence) ; Elizabeth Amsden, as Donna 
Elvira; Vanni Marcoux, as Don Giovanni, and John Mc- 
Cormack as Don Ottavio. Felix Weingartner will con- 
duct. BLANCHE FREEDMAN. 


= 
= 





Hubbard's Boston Opera Talks. 

A new interest of widespread and far reaching influence 
has been aroused in opera in general and the productions 
at the Boston Opera House in particular, through the lec- 
tures given by Wilhelm Hubbard, the distinguished pub- 
licity manager of the Boston Opera, whose talks on the 
various works given are not only highly instructive, but in- 
tensely interesting as well. Assisting Mr. Hubbard at 
these lectures and adding much to the hearer’s enjoyment 
by his playing of selections from the score of the opera is 
Frank L. Waller, the gifted young pianist and accompanist 
of the opera company, 

For the benefit of those who have not yet had the pleas- 
ure of hearing Mr. Hubbard, as well as for those who, 
having heard him, wish a repetition of this pleasure, the 
following list of dates for February is herewith appended: 


LECTURE DATES. 

Sunday, February 2, 1913, 4 p. m.—Sunday Commons, Majestic 
Theater, Boston. Subject, “The Democracy of Art.” 

February 3, 8 p. m.—-Nashua Oratorio Society, City Hall, Nashua, 
N. H. “Louise.” 

February 4, 2:30 p. m.—Dorchester Woman's Club, Whiton Hall, 
Dorchester, Mass. ‘“‘Don Giovanni.” 

February 5, 3 p. m.-—-Neighborhood Club, West Newton, Mass., 
Berkeley street. “Louise.” 

February 6, 5:30 p. m.—The Women’s Club, Boston, Mass. “The 
Jewels of the Madonna.” 

February 7, 2:30 p. m.—-Community Club, Fraternity Hall, Ros- 
lindale, Mass. ‘Don Giovanni.” 

February 10, 2:30 p. m.—Brighthelmstone Club, Allston, Mass., 
s41 Cambridge street. “The Secret of Suzanne” and “Blue Forest.” 

February 10, 8 p. m.—Nashua Oratorio Society, City Hall, Nashua, 
N. H. “The Jewels of the Madonna.” 

February 11, 3 p. m.—Professional Woman's Club, Somerset Hotel, 
Boston, Mass. “The Jewels of the Madonna.” 

February 11, 8 p. m.—Brookline Educational Society, Brookline, 
Mass. “The Secret of Suzanne” and “Blue Forest.” 

February 12, 3 p. m.—Malden College Club, Malden, Mass., Ken- 
wood Club, Alpine street. “‘The Jewels of the Madonna.” 

February 14, 2:30 p. m.—Dorchester Woman's Club, Dorchester, 
Masy., Whiton Hall, “The Secret of Suzanne” and “Blue Forest.” 

February 17, 3:30 p. m.—New England Woman's Club, Chauncey 
Hall, Copley square, Boston, Mass. “Secret of Suzanne” and 
“Blue Forest.” 

February 18, 3 p. m.—Community Club, Canton, Mass. “Secret 
of Suzanne” and “Blue Forest.” 

February 18, 8 p. m.—Marlboro Woman's Club, Marlboro, Mass., 
High School Building. “Secret of Suzanne” and “Blue Forest.” 

February 19, 2:30 p. m.—Ayer Woman's Club, Ayer, Mass. 
“Louise.” 

February 20, 11 a. m.—West Roxbury Woman’s Club, Highland 
Club Hall. “The Secret of Suzanne” and “Blue Forest.” 

February 20, 3 p. m.—Newton Center Women’s Club, Newton 
Center, Mass. “The Secret of Suzanne” and “Blue Forest.” 

February 21, 2:30 p. m.—Winthrop Woman's Club, Winthrop, 
Mass. “Secret of Suzanne” and “Blue Forest.” 

February 24, 2:30 p. m.—Massachusetts Woman's Alliance, Bow- 
doin Street Church, Boston, Mass. “Tales of Hoffmann.” 

February 24, 7:45 p. m.—Ipswich Woman's Club, Ipswich, Mass, 
“Louise.” 

February 25, 8 p. m.—Brookline Educational Society, Brookline, 
Mass. “The Secret of Suzanne” and “Blue Forest.” 

February 27, 8 p. m.—Boston Art Club, Boston, Mass. “Secret 
of Suzanne” and “Blue Forest.” 

February 28, 4 p. m.—Middlesex Woman's Club, Lowell, Mass. 
“Secret of Suzanne” and “Blue Forest.” 

February 28, 8:15 p. m.—Somerville, Unitarian Church. “Tales of 
Hoffmann.” 

March 1, 2:30 p. m.—Woburn Woman's Club, Woburn, Mass. 
“How to Listen to Opera.” 





KUBELIK AND MELBA TOUR. 

Jan Kubelik, the Bohemian violinist, and Madame 
Melba, the Australian prima donna, are to make a joint 
recital tour of America next season under the manage- 
ment of Loudon Charlton. 
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Montreal, Canada, January 25, 1913 
HIS MAJESTY'S THEATER. 


This week marked the close of Montreal’s third operatic 
season, a season replete with many delightful memories 
and few unpleasant ones, of which the chief was the rumor 
that we may not have opera again next year. At this writ- 
ing it is impossible to say what truth there is in this story, 
and it is sincerely hoped that there is none. 

In every department, improvements of a most apparent 
nature were made. 
rabini (her third year with the company), La Palme, Ams- 
den, Carmen Melis, Scotney, Choiseul, Barnas and Deck 


For sopranos we had Mesdames Fer- 


All of these artists have given splendid accounts of them 
selves; Ferrabini, due to illness, was not in good voice for 
the first few weeks, but and was as great as 
ever in the roles of Santuzza, Tosca, Aida (which she sang 
for the first time), and Zaza (also for the first time). Mont 
real may justly be proud of Beatrice La Palme. With her 
work was the first consideration, and she proved this by 
the high standard she set in such parts as Cinderella, Ro 
Seville,” Juliette in “Romeo and 


“Carmen.” 


‘came back” 


sina in the “Barber of 
Juliette,” and Micaela in 

Carmen Melis, Scotney and Amsden were newcomers to 
Montreal, but did not take long to convince us that they 
were three artists of unusual talent. Amsden was heard 
to her best advantage as Aida and Salome in “Herodiade.” 
Carmen Melis achieved her greatest success as Thais, al- 
though her Tosca was interesting and her Madeleine in 
“Noel” was beautiful. Scotney displayed a glorious voice 
and prodigious technical ability in the coloratura roles of 
Gilda (“Rigoletto”), the Fairy in “Cendrillon,” and Lakme 
Choiseul, Barnes and Deck added much useful support in 
minor roles, they handled with talent 
Among the guest performers were Alice Nielsen, Maria 


which decided 
Gay and Madame Edvina, who must really be looked upon 
more as a guest, for she appeared but four times, once in 
“Tosca,” once in “Faust” as Marguerite, and twice in 
This latter part was undoubtedly the best thing 


lose sect ma. Miss 


“Louise.” 
she did here, although Tosca ranked a c 
Nielsen’s Rosina in “The Barber of Seville’ was an ar- 
tistic treat never to be forgotten. Of the contraitos, Ma- 
dame Claessens proved a_ rare Amneris in 
“Aida” and Azucena in 
pieces of dramatic and vocal work 
year with the company seemed to improve at every ap 
and the Mother im 
another 


artist, her 
“Trovatore” being exceptional 


Courso in her second 


pearance; her Suzuki in “Butterfly” 


“Louise” were easily her best roles Ingram, 
promising young contralto, has given much satisfaction in 
sinall parts 

The male sections were also vastly strengthened. For 
tenors we had M. Lafitte, of whose work it is unnecessary 
to repeat one’s self other than to add fresh encomiums 
Cortada, Conrad and Stroesco With these regulars ap 
peared from time to time guests such as Gaudenzi, Ra 


mella, Zeni and Geo. de Potter. 


The baritones were Signor Fornari, seen twice only, 
both times in the “Barber”: Polese, Rossi, Riddez and 
Grand. Polese is an artist whom one never tired seeing, 


Riddez 
gave wonderful portrayals of such characters as Herod in 
“Herodiade” and Athanacl in “Thais.’’ Grand is not an 
exceptionally versatile artist, but did good work in a few 
Rossi was here only two weeks, but scored unlim 
ited success in every part he sang. His Scarpia in “Tos 
ca,” Count de Luna in “Trovatore,”” Amonasdo in “Aida” 
and Cascart in “Zaza” were all equally well sung. 


for each role he essayed was fine in every respect 


roles. 


The bassos were composed of Signor Huberty, whose 
two seasons with the company have proved so enjoyable to 
opera goers here, and a newcomer, Mr. Goddard, a young 
American who possesses a glorious voice, but lack of his- 
trionic ability. No doubt he will develop in this respect 
Cervi is notable not on account of his voice, but for his in- 
imitable work as a comedian in such roles as the Sacristan 
in “Tosca” and Basilio in “The Barber of Seville.” He 
also is one of the few members of the first company who 
have remained through the three seasons. 

The conductors were the same as last year, viz., Signor 
Jacchia and M. Hasselmans. Both are musicians of high 
standing and managed their department with much ability 
The chorus did better work than ever before, and, while 
there is still room for improvement, the standard they 
maintained throughout the season was a good one. The 
orchestra was also extremely efficient, its Saturday after- 
noon concerts being much appreciated, as was shown 
by the large audiences which attended week by week 

The lavishness with which such operas as “Aida,” “He- 
rodiade.” “Thais” and “Cendrillon” were staged was an 
other improvement over the two previous seasons, and the 


GRAND OPERA IN MONTR 


management is to be congratulated on the advance made in 
this department. 

Before closing this review, a word or two must be said 
Albert 
Clerk-Jeannotte, to whom unstinted praise is due for his 
filling of 
and responsibilities 


of the untiring energy of the director general, 


able 4 position which contains so many anxieties 
Always courteous and ready to grant 
a request within his power, he earned the respect and af 
fection of every one whe came in contact with him. 

lo Lieutenant-Colonel Meighen, president of the com 
pany, the public owes a deep debt of gratitude, for it is 
largely through his instrumentality that we have been en 
abled to grand company of our own for 


lave a opera 


three consecutive seasons. It is hoped that some means 
will be found next year to relieve him of the heavy finan 
cial burden which he has so generously borne at the end of 
each season, for he cannot, as in the past, be expected to 


go on footing the bills indefinitely 


“Carmen,” January 20. 

In spite of the extremely inclement weather, an audi 
ence which completely filled His Majesty's Theater, includ 
ing many standees, assembled to hear first, Maria Gay, 
whose fame as Carmen had preceded her and was makins 
itself. His Royal 


Princess Patricia 


debut, then “Carmen” 


Duke of 


her Montreal 


Highness the Connaught and 


were again in the royal box 


Taking it all round, Madame Gay is a dramatic Car 


men, and her voice is rich and warm, especially in the mid 


dle register. Laffitte’s Don José once more proved a fea 


ture. This artist sang like one inspired and his acting was 


magnificent. The “Flower Song” earned him a long round 


of applause, which forced him to leave his passionate em 


brace of Carmen, bow several times, then resume his for 


mer position, thus spoiling the picture 


Beatrice La Palme’s Micaela is one of the most thor 


oughly artistic portrayals this singer has given us. Beau- 
tiful vocally, and acted with charming grace and simplicity, 


atmosphere saturated 


it was like a delicate perfume in ar 


with an overpowering odor. Grand’s Escamillo contained 


nothing new, and is only mediocre. Choiseul and Ingram 
were capable, and Stroesco as Dancairo added a. character 
sketch of that this 
artist 
acting is always clever 


distinction. It is unfortunate 


a voice of more strength, as his 


much 
does not possess 
and each role he plays is note 
worthy on account of its originality 

It must be recorded with pleasure that the prompter’s 
voice was heard fewer times than at any opera the writer 
has attended this season. The chorus has improved con- 
siderably since the first performance of 


Hasselman conducted with spirit 


“Carmen,” two 


weeks ago, and M 
“The Tales of Hoffman,” January 21 and 23. 
Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffman” was presented for the 
first time this season before a capacity house, which was 
duplicated on Thursday night, when it was repeated. 
The evening furnished many pleasant features, of which 
most attention. Mr 
as official 


Hirst’s conducting deserves 
Hirst has been with the company for 
accompanist, in which capacity he proved himself to be 
extremely efficient, and while it was known that he was 
studying orchestration, ardent admirers 
doubted that he would conduct an this 
However, he rose to the occasion and distinguished 
himself in no uncertain His strong 
and he kept orchestra and chorus well in hand at all times 
All the beauties contained in the score were brought out 
in a wav which a more experienced conductor might be 


George 
two years 


even his most 


opera season in 
public. 
beat 


manner was 


proud of. 
Sharing the honors of the evening with Mr. Hirst were 


Mile. Coiseul and Signor Riddez. Choiseul, as the me- 
chanical doll, Olympia, scored her biggest success of the 
season. The coloratura work was excellently sung and 


demonstrated that this young artist is worthy of bigger 
roles than have been allotted her throughout the season 
Beatrice Ia Palme was billed to sing both Giulietta and 
Antonia, but the return of Madame Amsden on Tuesday 
morning from Boston relieved her of the former part 
Due to the long trip Amsden was not in her best form, 
so that any criticism under the circumstances would be 
unfair. La Palme’s Antonia was brilliantly sung 

M. de Potter made his Montreal debut as Hoffman and 
created a favorable impression. He was pleasing 
in appearance and possesses a voice of much volume and 


very 


good quality 
M. Riddez, in the quadruple role of Lindorf, Coppelius 


Dapertutto and Dr. Miracle gave one of the best per 
formances of the evening. Each character was a wonder 
ful stndv in itself, Dr. Miracle being especially true to 


life. He made up his face from a skull which the stage 


manager mysteriously produced at the last moment, and 
caused a sensation when he appeared on the stage 

Grand was excellent in the triple role of Spalazani, 
Schlemil and Crespel, and Stroesco added clever sketches 
in the triple role of Nathanael, Cochenille and Pitichinac 


cio. The cast follows 
Hoffman .. De Potter 
Olympia . ‘ Lea Choiseul 


Giulietta Elizabeth Amsden 
Antonia Beatrice La Palme 
Nicklausse Francis Ingram 
La Voix Jane Deck 
Lindorf Jean Riddez 
Coppelius Jean Riddez 
Dapertutto Jean Riddez 
Dr. Miracle Jean Riddez 
Spalanzani Alban Grand 
Schlemil Alban Grand 
Crespel Alban Grand 
Nathanael Constantin Stroesco 
Cochenville Constantin Stroesco 


Pitichinaccio Constantin Stroesco 


Frantz Constantin Stroesco 
Luther Mario Marti 
Andreas Lemans 
Hlerman Emile Carmes 


Conductor 


Hlirst 
“Trovatore,” January 22. 


George 


The prolonged spell of wet weather has had a telling 
effect on some of our grand opera artists, as was shown 
at the last performance this season of Verdi's “Trovatore.” 
Madame Ferrabini, who replaced Amsden as Leonora at 
the last moment, was suffering from a bad cold, and the 
fact that she was singing the role for the first time and 
at such short notice (only a few hours), prevents criti 
did remark 
affected by 

Madame 
and gave her 
usual appealing portrayal of the Gypsy Mother 


Another 


cism. Under the adverse circumstances she 


ably well. Signors Zeni and Rossi both were 


the weather, and the chorus seemed listless 
Claessens, however, was in splendid voice 
She was 
undoubtedly the star of the 


evening capacity 


house watched the performance 
“Aida,” January 24. 
Ferrabini once more sang Aida with the same cast that 
Her 
ight, and she gave a 
Signor Zeni still showed 


Rossi 


appeared two weeks ago in this opera voice was in 


better condition than on Wednesday 


magnificent performance signs 


of his cold, singing frequently off the pitch. and 


both in splendid voice 
“Herodiade,” January 25. 


The need for an opera house large enough to accommo 


Claessens were 


date the growing opera public in Montreal was never so 
Mas 


senet’s “Herodiade” closed the third season of our Grand 


clearly demonstrated as on Saturday night, when 


Opera Company. Long before the curtain went up the 
“Standing Room Only” sign was hung out and many were 
As is 
only natural, such an audience stirred the company to its 
best efforts, 


never been 


content to stand rather than miss the performance 
and a better presentation of this work has 


witnessed here Every artist distinguished 
himself and herself, and many bouquets of flowers were 
handed over the footlights. Madame Amsden sang Salom« 
and fascinated every one by her girlish charm and beauti 
Riddez again achieved his customary suc 
cess as Herod, a gripping and thrilling portrayal; Madam 

and De Potter, 
Tales of Hoffman” 


this week, proved an entirely satisfactory John 


ful singing. M 


Ciaessens was a wonderful Herodiade 
who made his Montreal debut in “The 
Signor 
Huberty replaced James Goddard as Phanuel, this being 
his first appearance in Montreal in the role. He both sang 


The work of cho 
throughout M 


and acted in his usual finished manner 


rus and orchestra was unimpeachable 


Hasselmans conducting 


The company left on Sunday for Quebec, where it will 
spend a week giving the best of its repertory From 
Quebec the company goes to Toronto for three weeks 


Montreal Orchestral Concert, January 25. 


As was the case on every occasion this week, a capacity 


heard the last orchestral concert of the season, 


which contained many enjoyable items, of which the pre- 


house 


lude to “Die Meistersinger”’ ‘Danse Macabre,” Saint 
Saens l'Apprenti Sorcier,’ Dukas, and Dans le 
Steppes l'Asie Centrale,” Borodin, proved the most pop 
ular of the orchestral numbers. James Goddard and Miss 
Ingram were the soloists. The former sang “Wotan’s 


Farewell,” with orchestra, and received an ovation at its 


close. His voice was in splendid condition and he thor 


oughly deserved the reception accorded him. Miss Ingram 
was also in good voice and received much applause 
ArtHur MacDermor 


Bookings for Grace Kerns. 


Grace Kerns, under the management of Walter Ander- 


son, sang with the Concord (N. H.) Choral Society, Jan 
nary 30. February 2 Miss Kerns sang in Newark, N. J 
Her bookings this week and for the remainder of the 
month include: February 5 (today), Winsted (Conn.) 
Women's Club; February 15, Orpheus Club, of Philadel 
phia; February 19, Mendelssohn Glee Club, of Albany, 
mS: 
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Elena Gerhardt’s Beautiful Lieder Interpretations. 








yeauty of her voice, and her beautiful lieder in- 
terpretations, Elena Gerhardt has enriched the present 
is of singing. The German soprano’s tour with 

Boston Symphony Orchestra earlier in the month has 
viewed in Tue Musicat Courier. Last week 
;erhardt returned to New York for her first recital 
etropolis this season, which took place at Aeolian 
January 28. The singer had the 
erful assistance of Erich Wolff, the composer-pian 
pi ting the appended ideal list of Schubert, 


Hall, Tuesday afternoon, 


humann and Brahms lieder 
er Waaderer an Gen Mad...) svvcccserecesccsveusbeasuman Schubert 
\ Vieg . Schubert 
D M ....ochubert 
Schubert 

rad ... Schubert 

| Schumann 

Alte Laute Schumann 

Der Imar . Schumann 
D kr ‘ Berglied . . Schumann 
in .Schumann 
rleg Schumann 
Frihlingsna .Schumann 
© Nachtiga .... Brahms 
Brahms 

t .. Brahms 
Blinde Kul ‘aawwee . Brahms 
Brahms 

» Jie Wang 'sute ° owneen .. Brahms 
| e familiar with the songs on Miss Gerhardt’s pro- 
grain wil! understand how delightful was her arrange 
ment \ lied of tender sentiment or tragic import was 


llowed by one where the mood was joyous, and thus 


there was not a monotonous moment during the entire 
two hours the recital lasted. It was, to say the least, a 
most gener offering. Only a singer in the full posses- 
sion of her vocal and physical powers could have endured 
the strain of such a lengthy scheme, but there was not 

too much, if one judged by the temper of the fine 


wudience. Miss Gerhardt repeated a number of her songs 
ind added cncores, much to the pleasure of those who 
applauded her 

Miss Gerhardt infuses her singing with the glow that is 


contagious. Her voice seems to have gained in volume 


since she was heard in recital last year, but the timbre has 
lost none of its luscious quality. It was a treat to hear 
her: singing of “Das Fischermadchen,” “Vor Meiner 
Wiege,” “Der Musensohn” and “Gretchen am Spinnrad” 
of Schubert; “Wer Machte Dich so Krank,” “Alte Laute,”’ 
“Der Sandmann,” “Mondnacht” and “Die Kartenlegerin” 
of Schumann, as well as several of the Brahms composi- 
tions. To attempt anything like specialization in such 
a long and varied collection of songs would require more 
space than can be allotted in a review of this kind. All 
that must be emphasized here is that Miss Gerhardt im- 
pressed her listeners anew by her ripened vocal equipment 
and her intuitive powers. She is a most welcome addi- 
tion to our ever growing number of lieder singers and we 
trust to have the rare pleasure of hearing more recitals 
before the close of the present season. 

Mr. Wolff played the entire range of accompaniments 
without a note of music in sight. It was a remarkable 
exhibition of skill, and through it all the pianist-composer 
appeared to be a man whose modesty was a thing hard 
to overcome. 

Miss Gerhardt’s encores for the afternoon were: 
“Wohin” (Schubert), “Ich Grolle Nicht” (Schumann), 
“Serenade” (Richard Strauss), “Verbogenheit” (Hugo 
Wolf), and she also repeated “Provencalishes Lied” and 
“Der Sandmann” by Schumann and the Brahms serenade. 

At the conclusion of the recital Miss Gerhardt was hon- 
ored with a reception, during which she was greeted by 
many musical celebrities and women prominent in the 
world of society. Margaret Wilson, a daughter of Presi- 
dent-elect Wilson, was among those who remained to 
congratulate the handsome singer. 


MUSIC IN FORT WORTH. 
Fort Worth, Tex., January 29, 1913 
The second number of the Harmony Club concert course 
was given January 23, with Efrem Zimbalist as soloist, and 
once again the club had the satisfaction of greeting an 
artist with a “sold out house.” The large audience was en- 
thusiastic in its appreciation of Zimbalist’s wonder- 
ful art, remaining seated at the close of the program to 





a re se ne eer. 














ELENA GERHARDT 


demand extra numbers. Eugene Lutsky, at the piano, met 
with favor both as accompanist and soloist. Many music 
lovers from surrounding towns availed themselves of the 
opportunity to hear the great violinist. 

nenre 


The Harmony Club has a feeling of great satisfaction 
and a certain sense of justifiable pride in the evident 
awakening of interest and appreciation for things musical 
in Fort Worth. For some time it was truthfully said that 
our city was not properly responsive to artistic attractions 
of merit, but the fact that every artist who has appeared in 
Fort Worth this season has drawn capacity houses is suf- 
ficient proof that we are no longer unappreciative. The en- 
thusiastic and energetic ladies of the Harmony Club are 
largely responsible for the change. By eliminating all idea 
of profit and placing the season tickets to their concert 
courses at an extremely low price, at the same time pre- 
senting only high class artists, they have given the music 
to the public instead of to the few who could and would 
pay the high prices. And in spite of many prophesies of 
“financial suicide” and the fact that the only suitable hall 
is the Opera House, for which a high rent must be paid, 
the venture has proved gloriously successful in every way, 
thus proving that the people do appreciate good music after 
all. The third number of this year will be given February 
21, when the club will have the honor of presenting the 
master pianist, Leopold Godowsky. 

neRre*e 

A delightful program of American music was given re- 
cently at Texas Christian University by Lola M. Sutton, 
pianist. Mrs. Sutton is an American pianist in the striet- 
est sense, having received her entire training n the United 
States under such eminent teachers as Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler and William Sherwood, hence her interpretation of 
American music had an especial interest. The numbers 
given were “Ghost Dance of the Zunis,” by Carlos Troyer; 
harcarolle, by Ethelbert Nevin; “Witches’ Dance,” by Ed- 
ward MacDowell; ballade, by Noble Kreider, and a splen- 
did march of her own composition. Mrs. Sutton is a 
stanch believer in American music and in the future com- 
positions of this country, and her clear, forceful presenta- 
tion of the above program was intensely interesting. 


The Fort Worth Choral Society, under the direction of 
Tames F. Roach, gave a creditable rendition of Gounod’s 
“Redemption” during the Christmas holidays, The werk 
of the chorus was unusually good, and the solo parts were 
capably handled by Mrs. R. I. Merrill, soprano; Mrs. J. C 
Foster, contralto; David Ormesher, tenor, and S. S. Losh, 
baritone. The especial honors of the evening went to 
Mrs, R. I. Merrill, whose beautiful and intelligent soprano 
voice was heard to rare advantage. The society was as- 
sisted by the Dallas Symphony Orchestra. Under the di- 
rection of Carl Venth the orchestra gave an interesting pro- 
gram preceding the oratorio. 


nee 
The Aborn Opera Company gave three performances to 
good houses recently. “Madame Butterfly,” “Lohengrin” 
and “Tales of Hoffmann” were presented 


Rane 
A series of students’ recitals are being presented by S 
S. Losh, teacher of voice and piano, which will extend 
through the season. Three have been given, the first by 
Edna Cowan, pianist, and Emma Vaughn, soprano; sec- 
ond, Anita Renick, pianist, and Joe Murray, baritone, and 
the third by Allen Dyer, pianist. The selections have been 
well chosen and given with taste and composure, 
nner 
Much interest is being manifested in the coming engage- 
ment of the Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 
in Dallas, and many Forth Worth people will go over for 
the entire course and many more for single performances 
A series of opera musicales are heing given by Mrs. J. F. 
Lyons and S.S. Losh, at which the operas for this engage- 
ment will be interpreted, Mrs. Lyons giving the lectures, as- 
sisted by Mr. Losh at the piano. Prior to the engagement 
of the Aborn Company, “Lohengrin” and “Madame Butter- 
fly” were interpreted in a similar way. These musicales 
are open to all interested in the performance of the operas 
neue 


The Euterpean Club has announced an open meeting for 
February 4, at which Josef Rosenfeld, violinist; Augusta 
Rates, pianist; the Rosenfeld String Quartet and the Euter- 
pean Chorus will give the program. A most delightfal 
musicale is anticipated. L. M. L. 


Charles M. Widor’s presence at a recent Sunday concert 
in Rome attracted an audience which completely filled the 
huge Augusteum. Her Majesty the Queen of Italy and 
all the lovers of music in Rome, went to hear the French 
maestro’s “Symphonie Gothique.” which was given under 
his direction: other numbers on the program were the 
third symphony for orchestra. and compositions for the 
organ by Bach and Handel. 
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Concert by Mary Pinney, Pianist. 

On March 8 Mary Pinney will give her fourth annual 
concert in New York, at Aeolian Hall. She will be as- 
sisted by Maud Powell, violinist, and by Leo Schulz, cel- 
list. This concert will be one of especial interest to musi- 
cians because of the thoroughly musicianly quality both 
of the artists and of the program. Miss Penney will play 
caprice on airs from “Alceste,” by Gluck-Saint-Saéns ; 
the “Fire” fugue, by Handel, and Liszt’s Hungarian tenth 
rhapsody. 

Maud Powell will give the air of Tenaglia, scherzo by 
Grasse, and “Scenes de la Czarda” by Hubay. Leo Schulz 
will render “Concert Andante” by Molique, berceuse by 
Aleneff and Davidoff’s “At the Fountain.” The program 
will conclude with a trio for piano, violin and cello by 
Godard, 

Miss Pinney is a musician of unusual scope and devel- 
opment. She was graduated at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music and has studied organ with Richard 
Henry Warren, Will C. Macfarlane, Harry Rowe Shelley 
and R. Huntington Woodman. In harmony, counterpoint, 
theory and composition she was the pupil of George W 
Chadwick, A. J. Goodrich, Mr. Woodman and L. C. Elson, 
and she studied piano with Carl Faelten, Arthur Whiting, 
Rivé King and Paul Tidden. 

Miss Pinney has distinguished herself in each of the 
lines she pursued. For fifteen years she was organist at 
First Church of Christ Scientist, New York City, where 
she played a four manual organ, which is one of the finest 
of its size in this country and the largest played by a 
woman. When she resigned this position universal regret 
was expressed by the members of the church, all of whom 
were enthusiastic admirers of Miss Pinney’s music. She 
now devotes herself to teaching and to the piano. She 
has given successful concerts at Mendelssohn Hall, in the 
Plaza ballroom, and this year will use Aeolian Hall be- 
cause of its large seating 

Miss Pinney’s 
fact that she is 
Saturday morning 
recently gave a delightful 
Hotel Majestic. While 
faithful and conscientious 
fortunate in her friends 
education and encouragement she has received from them. 

“During the time of my work as organist,” she said, “I 
had the privilege of accompanying such artists as Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey, Claude Cunningham, David Bispham, Adele 
Baldwin, Frederic Martin, Mr, and Mrs. Fred. 
Gunther and Harriet Foster. I have also had the pleasant- 
est musical relations with Adolph Rothmeyer, conductor 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, Stella Hadden Alex- 
under, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Percy, Manuel Klein and the 
inimitable Kitty Cheatham. I cannot be too grateful for 
all that the example and precepts of such thorough artists 
as these and my teachers have given me. In the desire 
fer success and the achievement of some measure of it, 
one should never neglect to acknowledge the kindness of 
those who have helped us to strive for the attainment of 
the highest ideal in our work. I also sincerely appreciate 
the courteous consideration given me by the musical papers 
of New York.” 

\ still further guarantee of the musical excellence of 
Miss Pinney’s concert is the reputation of those who will 
Maud 
world famed, and Leo Schulz, 
with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


capacity, 
further illustrated by the 
music and conducts 


versatility is 
interested in vocal 
a children’s singing class which 
afternoon entertainment at the 
Miss 


student, she 


every 
been a most 
herself 
and associates and in the 


Pinney has 
declares 


most 


Laeis 


assist her Pawell, whose career as a violinist is 


for many years associated 





MUSIC IN GRAND RAPIDS. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., January 24, 1913 
Power's Theater, Adelaide Genee danced 
and representative 


January 17, at 
ight into the hearts of her very large 
[hat 
great enthusiasm 
about the stage with the lightness of 
toes with the combination of 


udience Genee was thoroughly appreciated was 


hown by the aroused in her audience. 


She fluttered a but 
upon her 


Her personality 


terfly, poising 


strength and grace. was charming and 
her dancing had both a musical and historical value. Genee 
dancing and ballet 


nay be said to be a master of both toe 


work. M. Volinin won much applause 
near, 
The St. Cecilia Society gave the first of a series of pro- 
grams on the symphony January 24. 
“Franz-Joseph Haydn.” pe oe 


development of the 


Subject, 


Minnie Tracey in America. 

Minnic Tracey arrived Wednesday on the Ryndam, smil 
ing and delighted to see the American shores after nearly 
nine years’ absence. The American prima donna has made 
a great name for herself in Europe since her last appear- 
ances here with the Metropolitan Opera Company, not only 
in opera, but as a lieder singer, and has become famous 
abroad for her fine and interesting programs. She is an 
excellent musician and has devoted herself to music for 
miusic’s sake, and in both Paris and London, where she is 
greatly beloved and admired, she was the first to sing and 
make known the songs of Sibelius. Mericante, Emil Sjé- 
gren and Sigurd Lie, that most interesting school of the 


powerful Scandinavian composers, in whose realms she 
was a pioneer, for in Europe, as in America, Scandinavian 
composers hegan and ended with the name of the great 
Grieg. Miss Tracey was a friend of Svendsen, Mr. and Mrs 
Grieg, and is now the favorite interpreter of Jean Sibelius 
and Emil Sjégren, and dk 
not hesitate to say all they owe to her talent and initiative 
Munich and Berlin 


who are her fervent admirers 


in giving their songs in Paris, London, 
the first to give them to the critical publics of these great 
and centers of art. Minnie Tracey has 
all she has done 
Russia 
Ameri- 
France she is and has been the friead 
W ick or, 
Moreau and many other celebrities. 


cities also been 


decorated by the French Government for 


to popularize French music in England, Germany, 


and Scandinavia, an honor never before shown an 
can singer, and in 


of Gabriel Ernest Leon 
Miss 
met with great success in opera since she last sang here 
In Paris at the Gaiete in “La Juive,” “Les Huguenots” and 
in Stockholm (Royal Opera), in St 


and she maintains a good concert singer makes 


Fauré, Massenet, Reyer, 


Tracey has also 


“Africaine”’ Peters 
burg, ete., 
a better operatic interpreter. 


Fanning and Turpin ia Sicily. 
Fanning, the who 


Sicily, 


A letter received from Cecil bariton« 


is spending the winter at beautiful Taormina, in 


with his accompanist, H. B. Turpin, who has taken the 


Casa Cuseni for two months, states that they are preparing 


the programs to be given in London and in America. Their 











London season of three months begins on March 29, and 


Rome, Flor 
Fanning’s vocal art and his 


on their way north they will give recitals at 
Nice and Paris Mr 


interpretation of 


ence, 


wonderful German lieder have won for 


him great success all over Europe. Recently in Italy the 
critics united in their high opinion of his accomplishments, 
while H, B 


share of the praise 


Turpin, his able accompanist, came in for a 


The accompanying picture shows Mr. Fanning and Mr 
Turpin on the 


Mount Etna in the 


terrace of their villa, with snow covered 


background They are enjoying their 





visit immensely, and spending their leisure hours on the 
beach, dressed in white flannels 
Heniot Levy's Busy Season. 
Heniot Levy, the well known pianist and instructor at 


Chicago, Ill, has been kept 
beginning of the iching and 
November Mr. Levy h filled the fo 


\tchison, Wellington, Newton, 


the American Conservatory, 


very busy since the season. te 


1 


concertizing Since 


Topeka, 


lowing dates 





HENIOT LEVY 


Holten, Kan.; Hastings, Green Island, Wahoo, Neb.; Mo- 
line, Ill.; Aberdeen, Vermillion, S. Dak.; Davenport, Du- 
buque, Ia., and Lafayette, Ind. In Minneapolis Mr. Levy 
was the soloist at one of the concerts with the Minneapoli 
Orchestra under the direction of Emil Oberhoffer. 

As a composer, Mr. Levy has also been very successful 
His sonata in C minor for violin and piano is being pub- 
lished now by Ries & Erler, Berlin. 
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BRIDEWELL 


CON TRALTO 


FORMERLY OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
CONCERTS and RECITALS 


PERSONAL ADDRESS: 171 WEST 7ist STREET, NEW YORK 
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HARRISON WALL JOHNSON 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Minneapolis 


JEAN B.GRIFFEE "=.=... 


SHERWOOD NEW KI RK 


VOICE CULTURE, ITALIAN METHOD. 
Special attention to tene production. 
1445 Broadway, N. Y., Metropolitan Opera House Bidg. 
Mail address, Norwalk. Conn. 


Carl Pohlig 


CONDUCTOR 


Address: VILLA POHLIG, PLANEGS 
near Munioh, GERMANY 




















NIELSEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
In America Until June 
Management: - Chas. L. Wagner 
Associate manager with R. E. Johnston 
1451 Broadway 








No matter how many men—how many 
masters will play the Piano in America next 
season 


NORAH DREWETT 


will not only hold her own, but when the 1913- 
1914 season is over, the advent of 


NORAH DREWETT 


will be considered one of the greatest artistic 
and pianistic events of that season. 


We have assumed the management of the 
tour. 


Concert Direction M. H. HANSON 


437 Fifth Ave., New York 
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HELENE MAIGILLE Cikto 


Rosina Laborde _Censhar of Emma Calve and Marie Delma) said: 
“Nothing less than genius in the difficult art of developing voices.” 
Yolces Examined and hey Wednesdays a.m. and Saturdays p.m. 


Hall, New York - 


Eminent 
ITALIAN PIANIST 


HOTEL maRSEILLE 





Ernesto 


ON SOL Broadway & 103d St., New York 


Adele Krueger 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
MANAGEMENT, COMCERT DIRECTION M. Hl. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., Hew York City 


Gara BUTT 
Kennerley RUMFORD 


IN AMERICA JANUARY TO APRIL, ges 
MANAGEMENT, LOUDON CHARLTO 























Mime. 


JOMELLI 


Engaged ALL Season in Europe 





Personal Address: 


8 rue Roquepine, Paris, France 














GIORGIO M. SULLI 


aa Teacher of Carmen Melis, Clara 

| een) Clemens, Mrs. Lealia Joel-Hulse, Rein 

, 4 hold yon Warlich, ario Sammarco, 

Lena Mason, Tarquinia Tarquini and 

| other well-known singers of Grand Opera 
or Concerts, 

VOCAL STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York 


(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 


} ; Public Recitals throughout season fo: 
davanced pupils. 


Write for Circulars 
HARDMAN PIANO EXCLUSIVELY USED 
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ORGANIST 
Managemert, The Wolfisohn Musical Bureesu 
i West 34th Street, New York 











NEV SONGS 


OLEY SPEAKS 


A LOVER'S SONG. Words by Clinton Scollard 


























High in | Low in Db ; 50 
AN EVENING SONG. Words by Frank L. Stanton 

High in G. Medium in F. Low in Eb. .60 
CHARITY. Words by Emily Dickinson. High 

(or Medium) in C 50 
ELYSIUM. Words by Clinton Scollard. High in 

G Low in | : os wigan), 
FOR A DAY. Words by Frank L. Stanton High 

in ( Low in Bb 60 





HOW LONG WILT THOU FORGET ME? ( Psalm XII ). 


High in Ed minor Medium in C minor 

















Low in A minor : as 60 
MORNING. Words by Frank L. Stanton. High 
in D minor. Medium in C minor. Low in 
Bb minor ; , es ; 60 
TO vou. Words by Marie Beatrice Gannon 
gh in G. Medium in } Low in Eb 50 
WHEN ALL THE BONNY BIRDS. Words by Robert 
O. Ryder. High in F. Low in D .50 











G. SCHIRMER 


3 East 43d Street 









New York 














Tetrazzini’s Voice in Superb Condition. 





From all sides it has been reported that the marvelous 
voice of Luisa Tetrazzini is in saperb condition this win- 
ter. The diva’s health, too, has never been better, and 
thus the adored singer has delighted the huge audiences 
that have heard her sing in Boston and in Chicago, as 
well as other cities 

The event, however, which is bound to create comment 
and much enthusiasm is the opening of the new Tivoli Op- 
era House in San Francisco, with Tetrazzini as the reign- 
ing queen of song. The repertory of this singer is so 
great that she has a wide range of operas to choose from 
in case she is requested to be heard in one of her favorite 
roles. Out at the Golden Gate, Tetrazzini will not be re- 
ceived as a newcomer, but as a beloved friend. It was in 
San Francisco where this prima donna scored triumphs 
which set the whole world of singing wondering when she 
would come to New York and sing in other cities of the 
East. That question was answered, and emphatically an- 
swered, when Madame Tetrazzini first appeared at the 


Manhattan Opera House in New York. Her premiere 
there and the many triumphs while a star of the Manhat- 
tan Opera Company have constituted a brilliant chapter in 
the operatic annals of this country. Tetrazzini’s Lucia, 
Violetta, Gilda, Lakme, Marie (“The Daughter of the 
Regiment”), Elvira, etce., _Temain among the treasured 
memories of modern day New York operagoers. 

The Tetrazzini concerts, too, will not be forgotten. The 
Tetrazzini voice is now in its prime, and therefore it is 
reasonable to expect that America will continue to hear 
her for many years to come. In London, too, they claim 
this Italian nightingale as their very own. The Tetrazzini 
nights at Covent Garden have for several seasons proven 
to be among the most brilliant events that the elite society 
in the British metropolis delights to think about. 

Tetrazzini, the woman, is loved for herself. Her per- 
sonality radiates cheer as her wonderful voice thrills the 
senses of the listeners. Within the next month or two 
readers of THe Musica Courter will be informed of the 
coming appearances of the celebrated artist. 





Why Carré Became a Teacher. 

One of the immutable laws of nature is that water seeks 
its own level, and its corollary, that talent likewise seeks 
its own level Nature’s gifts cannot rise above the ca- 
pacity of the individuals upon whom they have been be- 





HELEN GANO, 


Soprano 


stowed, but may fall below it. The level, therefore, which 
talent attains furnishes a basis by which it may be esti- 
mated 

\ specific example of this may be observed in the case 
of George Carré, tenor, long familiar on the concert plat- 
form. He spent six years on vocal exercises before he at- 
tempted to sing, thereby securing a firm grip upon that 
most important and most elusive phase of vocalization- 
tone production. He realized, however, that he had not 
mastered the art completely, because his high tones from E 
flat up lacked carrying power and resonance. It happened 
that he appeared in a concert with Madame Nordica, to 
whom he mentioned this fact, and she advised him to con- 
sult the eminent Paris specialist, Sbriglia Arriving at 
the studio of this master.he was asked to sing a scale 
When he reached E flat, Sbriglia stopped him. He had 
located the trouble immediately, and thereafter daily for 
three months kept him working on soft tones and scales 
until the E flat and other tones above it were a$ pure and 
true as those below 

The power to sing pianissimo with great resonance and 
the messa di voce can be acquired only through long and 
patient toil, so that only few master them. Because of 
this inability the majority of singers, especially the tenors, 
must resort to force rather than to skill in producing high 
tones. Upon his return to-America, Mr Carré happened 
one day to be in New York, in the office of Dr. Holbrook 
Curtis, who requested him to sing a scale for Pol Plangon. 
who was also present. After Mr. Carré had finished 
Plangon exclaimed, “Ah! you have been to Sbriglia.” 

“How did you know that?” inquired Mr. Carré. 

“Tci-la,” replied the great basso, pointing to the mask 
and then to the ceiling, a most expressive manner of illvs- 





trating the resonance of a vocal tone which, when cor- 
rectly formed, must start at the face and project itself out- 
ward into space. At that time Mr. Carré had no thought 
of teaching, confining himself to singing, but a peculiar in 
cident forced him to take a pupil, He was to sing a solo 
in church one Sunday, and at rehearsal the contralto said 
to him that he sang a certain strain so softly one could 
hardly hear it. He, however, sang it pianissimo. After 
the service he was approached by a lady who said she 
had been searching everywhere for some one to show her 
how to make a pianissimo tone resonant, that she. had 
heard it done that night, and would he accept her as a 
pupil. Since then others have come to him on a like 
errand, so that now he is devoting much of his time to 
this branch of his art. 

This is an illustration of the manner in which an art 
talent finds its own level, for those who need things seek 
them and those who want, search. Those who have some- 
thing that others need are conscious of the pressure, and, 
according to the law of balance, must give in order to 
satisfy Nature, which seeks ever to equalize, adjust and 
level. One of Mr, Carré’s most promising pupils is Helen 
Gano, of Long Branch, N. J. This young lady possesses 
great talent and ability, besides energy and brains, She 
is a lover of her art and possesses an industrious disposi- 
tion. Her vocal gifts have been carefully trained and nur- 
tured by her teacher, who points to her as a product of his 
work and as an example of what he claims to be true and 
correct singing. 





Prominent Artists in Newark Concerts. 

lwo very excellent concerts were given at Newark 
N. J., on Wednesday evening, January 29. At the First 
Presbyterian Church, Dr. J. Fred Wolle, musical director 
of the Bethlehem (Pa.) Bach Festivals, assisted by Flor- 
ence Mulford, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, gave an interesting program. Dr. Wolle played 
selections from Bach, Schubert, Rheinberger, Beethoven, 
Thiele and his own transcription of “Siegfried’s Death 
March” from “Gétterdammerung.” Madame Mulford 
contributed “Gerichte Gott” from “Rienzi” “Lachia chio 
pianga” from Handel's “Rinaldo,” and “Jubal’s Lyre,” by 
the same composer. A large audience listened to the 
splendid work of the two artists, and although Madame 
Mulford had just come from the opera where she had 
sung in “Rheingold,” her voice was in splendid condition 
and she sang with great verve, purity of tone, beauty of 
phrasing and clarity of diction. In spite of the fact that 
the recital was in a house of worship the audience was 
unable to restrain itself from giving expression to pleasure 
with prolonged and frequent applause. 

At Wallace Hall, the Lyric Club’s program was listened 
to also by a full house. The principal feature of this 
concert were the two soloists, Christine Miller, contralto, 
and Maximilian Pilzer, violinist. Miss Miller’s smooth 
and sonorous voice was heard to fine advantage in two 
groups of songs and the incidental solo to a Gilchrist can- 
tata. Mr. Pilzer won another success by his delightful 
playing of Sarasate’s “Caprice Basque,” Sgambati’s “Sere- 
nata Napolitana” and Kreisler’s “Liebesfreund.” So ap 
preciative was the audience that both were compelled to 
add encores. 


Galston Back from the Pacific Coast. 
Gottfried Galston, the Munich pianist, returned to New 
York last week from his brilliant tour of the Pacific 
Coast. Mr. Galston is to give a recital today (February 5) 
at Briarcliff Manor, New York, under fashionable auspices 


He has other engagements in the East during this month. 


announcement of which will be made later. 
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MELSA IN BERLIN AND LONDON. 








Melsa's Berlin Debut. 
Berlin, W., De ‘ 

Daniel Melsa is the name of a new star that has rise 

brilliant radiance 


about 


a star that promises soon to shine with a 
Melsa, a 


nineteen summers, although he 


over two continents Polish youth of 


tered the public arena last Saturday evening 


much younger, en 


with a Berlin 
Orchestra. The cir 
debut 


t musical center 


concert given with the Philharmonic 
made his 
unique in the annals of music in 


cumstances under which he were quite 
this grea 
house For 


Melsa is 
a special protégé of Mrs. David Jayne Hill, the wife of the 


for this novice actually played to a sold out 


the past two years it has been known here that 


former American Ambassador, and this fact and the cir 
cumstance that the youth has a most remarkable list 

backers, representing many of the greatest financial lights 
of our day, had aroused public interest to a degree hithert 
quite unknown in the annals of Berlin debutants. Melsa 
left Russia eight years ago under exceedingly sad and dra 
matic circumstances and the first few years of his studies 
in Berlin were gloomy ones, indeed. But when Mrs. Hil 
became interested in the boy the tables were quickly 
turned. Today this Russian youth is indeed a favorite 


son of fortune, and with his masterly playing on Wednes 
day evening he proved himself worthy of 
that 

him; and that, after all 


ittentio 


has been showered upon 
is the 


main point. 


Rene 


The audience that filled Be« 
thoven Hall on Saturday 
evening went there with hig! 
expectations hese expecta 
tions were not disappointed 
on the contrary, they were 
more than fulfilled. Even tl 
Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Hildebrandt seemed to realize 
that this was an event of far 
greater importance than the 
ordinary everyday debut, for 


the musicians played with 





usual interest and elan 

program consisted of the 

Bruch G minor, the Brahms 

and the Paganini concert 

three works that tested the 

capabilities and versatility of 

the artist to the utmost At 

the very start, in the Bruch 

concerto, Melsa revealed him 

self to be both a great violin 

ist and a great artist He 

played the first movement wit 

vigor and dramatic intensity 

his rendering of the adagio 

was replete with poetry and sentiment, while in the 
finale his marked sense of rhythm, his beautiful tone 
production in all kinds of intricate bowing and doubl 
stopping, his impeccable technic and _ his temperamental 


delivery called forth a_ veritable applause 


It 
still in his 
Melsa 


the 


storm ot 
task for a 
attempt to play 


youth 
Berlin 
of 


is always a dangerous beardless 


to 
eminently 


teens Brahms in 


gave an Satistactory interpretation 


great and exacting work, playing it with true 


i) 


classic repose, smoothing over with his lovely tone its 


many rough and unviolinistic passages and breathing into 
his interpretation a of feeling 
There could be no greater contrasts thar dP 


ganini and the masterful way in which the youth presented 


great deal warmth and 


Brahms a 


proclaimed 


the two composers, giving due tribute to each 


him an artist of rare versatility It must be admitted 
however, that Paganini suits Melsa’s individuality better 
than Brahms. It is a long time since such a rousing per 


Tech 
minutest 
inta 
It was in this concerto that 


formance of this concerto has been heard in Berlin 
and polished to the 
appealing tone in the 


nically it was worked out 
detail. The artist’s luscious 
bile parts went to the heart 
the debutant’s extraordinary left hand dexterity and fleet 
bow arm were evidenced to the full. That was a 
performance of the order. There is a 
great sincerity in everything that Melsa does 


virtuoso 
note of 
Although 
his success was sensational, he himself with his personality 
and his art does not make an he 
is a thoroughly genuine artist of rare powers and refine 
with the greatest the 
most rapid and intricate runs in thirds, fingered octaves 
and tenths in the Paganini concerto seemed t 
no more effort than the playing of the 


highest 


appe il to sensationalism 


ment. He plays everything ease: 


cause him 


simple theme of 





the Bruch adagio. This newcomer is remarkably well bal 


anced. His great natural virtuoso propensities are happily 


wedded to unerring musical instincts and refined, artistic 


taste, and his talents have been molded and 
Flesch 


the best of schools by that master violinist, Carl 





Saturday marked a most propitious beginning 
career that promises great things 





Melsa was born at Warsaw on March 8, 1893 
His parents removed to Lodz three years later, so that his 
hildhood was spent chiefly in the latter city. When t 
oy was seven years old, his father gave him a violin, on 


which he learned to play without any instruction whatever 


He was heard one day by a professor of the violin, wl 
was so astonished at his talent that he would not beliey 
that the be ad never had any lessons. This protessor 
predicted a great future for Melsa and advised his tather 
to give him a thorough musical education At the au 
nine Melsa entered the Lodz Conservatory, where 
studied for a period of two years, making extraordinary 
progress Then came the revolution, which brought sucl 
strain of misery and suffering to the poor people of Lod 
Melsa’s father and sister were shot down by the Cossacks 


ind the entire family would have been annihilated if the 
soldiers had not taken pity on the little prodigy, whose 





)ANIEL MELS 

violin playing had often delighted the Son mpa 
thizers then sent Melsa wit mother to Berlin, where 
the boy entcred the Scharwenka Conservatory, at whicl 
nstitution he studied for a time Evil days came on the 
family, however, and the poor boy was in absolutely des 
titute circumstances when Her Excellency Mrs. David 
Jayne Hill became interested in him. Through Mrs, Hi 

influence a fund w subscribed whi enabled Melsa t 


omplete his education and to buy magnificent old Cre 





mona violin, a Carlos Bergonzi. Among the tributor 
to the Melsa fund were Robert and Arnold n Mendels 
sohn, Bleichréder, Arthur von Gewinner, director of the 
Deutsche Bank: Director Gutmann of the Dresdner Bank 
Albert Ballin, director of the Hamburg-Amencan Stean 
ship Line: Wilhelm von Siemens, head of the firm of Si 
mens & Halske € Berlin \ Wertheim, proprictor 
the famous Wertheim department store; Emil Rather 
director of the Berlin General Electric Company, and D« 
bruck the banking firm of Delbriick Schickler & 
These are only few of the German contributors Phe 
Paris contributors to the Melsa fund included the Duches 
»f Tallyrand and Madame Alfred Heidelbach. But ther 
are also many important American contributors motip 
them are Andrew Carnegie Jacob Schiff, Otto Kahn. Ed 
ward Adams, A. Levysohn, Ernst Thalman, Paul Warburg 
f New York, also Isidor Strauss, the lamented philan 
thropist who lost his life on the Titanic. There wer: 
still other American contributors, as Henry Taft, brother 
f President Taft, and Allis« Armour. No student 
sic ever before had suct list of financial backer 
Melsa’s impresario is Hugo Gérlitz, of London. whos 
name is so well known to the musical world through his 
having been identified during so many years with the tours 


pertected in 


f Pa 





erewski and Kubelik. Gorlitz is 9 manager of grea 

experience and large ideas, so that in this respect, too, t 

new violinist is fortunate ArrHurk M. ABEL 

RRR, 
Melsa’s London Debut. 
Eng ) : 8 

Daniel Melsa, the young Polish violinist, whose debut 
Berlin last Decembe reated so favorable an in 
ressic n critical a ical circles, made his bow be 
re London audience at Steinway H January 15 
The young violinist elected to be heard in the Tschaikow 
sky violin concerto; the Tartini “Le Trille du Diabk 
s Wieniawski's “Souyenir de Moscow,” and th 
I ni D major concerto. That he is a young artist of 
isual talent his playing confirmed amply To mention 
first, his technical equipment, he has, without doubt, cor 
quered all that pertains to the essential phases of this 
side of tl rt. His tone is of a lovely, appealing timbre 
his intoaation absolutely true. Interpretatively, from th 
rely musical viewpoint, the young artist was master o! 
did. In delicacy and in polish of the phrase linc 

s interpretation of the Wieniawski “Souvenir de Mos 
cow Id not be excelled; and in the Tartini work, his 
skill and mastery of the great technical difficulties, pre 


artist 


sopra 


1 


n 





sented with the ease and grace 





f the most mature virtuos 
at once established his statu 
n the realm of technical eff 
ency and again in the Pa 
wi concerto his equipment 

linist t thoroughly 
musical instincts and to wh 
ical difficulties ire ap 
marentiy nknowl, was proven 
eyond all question Next 
Thursday evening Melsa w 
give a second recital at the 
same hall, when he will play 
the Bac neerto m bk major 
the Lal Symphonie Espag 
ol and) =Vieuxtemps n 
‘ n 1) minor 

Eve KAESMA 


Adjusts Teaching to Condi- 


tions. 
| ( ert nd Sulliva 
' eT 1 hye Mika 
the t of e potentate 1 
t the n ent fit the 
rime 4 1 urs¢ 
the end f ll x d ruler 
ihi rhe pr hure ! 
ipplicable t pha 
ecially t 1 te ! re t wit! 
teratt | ler rie the ‘ enade ‘ 
the ] f } the t t n l 
ite that re "4 4 not fit int rou ‘ 
the 1 ie tr finds it ‘ i idapt 
d { t t t the if ] n vt he 
e met t fit the pupil t the 
fit the ¢ ‘ 
l « At le tn na t { ' 4 
nd Seve New Yor nist an Pose 
1» ( ng ! t ( tand 
f wing through t experien — 
; ntl Belgian, the German, the Fre 
‘ t ' ‘ ‘ tor | ‘ for 
i t ‘ t 1 i there 
— —_ He that ' w t 
the ’ oe | ne ‘ tal ‘ ‘ 
requirems ' nece ‘ on fir 
il ter t t ft ’ n rder t i er 
t tool , ar p to produce the best 
; 1 i ' gre g whe ¢ he re 
t er t t an applicant to a physica 
, . ler 7 ete ‘ ust what | d 
pplication a st heneficia 
Gundlach Assists Singer. 
Paul Gundlach was the accompanist for Charlotte Lund 
it the New York Musicians Club, Sunday even 
january 26, assisting in an aria from “Louise” and 


ng 


songs 


[schaikowsky 


MacFadyen and Nevin 
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Successes of Edvina at Boston Opera. 
Enthusiastically and unstintedly praised by press and 


like were the performances of Louise Edvina as 


q Melisande in Debussy’s opera, and Maliella in the “Jewels 
bs M nt t totally dissimilar roles recently as- 


irming artist. Notices are herewith ap- 




















> 
~ " a large degree of 
ght be preferred, but 
: | . Me inde, or even as Louise, 
bes 
~ 
= _ 
a“ > 
Plies 
LOUISE EDVINA 
. ' 1 Melisande 
2 4 ‘ 1 have expected the variety of tonal color which she 
» In her imperson »n Madame Edvina ran the gamut 
{ this whin daughter of the streets to whom 
ae rresistibly It was a characterization that com 
: 1 w be again with pleasure,—Boston 
— i lar , 
{ a I thrilled eve one by her dramatic fervor in the 
forgettable andl=sthe 
e, t ex c f nging, were never 
Pp 
i n praise Madame Edvina issumption of the 
s P ¢ atint She won a ces n it at Covent 
Or iu i li ke to repeat the triumph 
ty to be a perfect Louise, an 
Pee 
=, 
| hs 
| 
| \J 9 sar hig find { } ‘es ~ 
sos cla nd Ww impossib-e to secure 
the proper regulation or touch in a grand 
vrite Kranich & Bach for infor 
[ re ling the action patented and used 
ily in the Kranich & Bach Grands. Therein 
= re giver me tacts that are of value to any 
} ' + +} ' " nil ] 7 
teacher of the piano, and also of value to any 
‘ciat hy Beate h . : 
mus 1 who desires to secure the greatest 
- return tor demands made upon the tonal quali- 
i f h metrt 1a I » for } " 
tic the instrument. Free for the asking. 
, ‘a Ta \ 
KRANICH & BACH 
x y , 
New York 











effective Melisande, and then succeed in so tragic a part as this.— 
Joston Daily Advertiser. 


There were fine moments in Madame Edvina’s performance and 
she was a beautiful apparition in the’ second act.—Boston Herald. 





To Maliella’s music Madame Edvina brought keen intelligence 
and skilful accomplishment Soston Transcript. 


Louise Edvina, who appeared as Maliella, sang beautifully and 
eloquently and showed unsuspected dramatic feeling.—Boston 


Journal. 


—_—_— 


The production completes the important cycle of modern works 
which Madame Edvina was called to Boston to appear in and 
proved as good an opportunity for the display of the new artist’s 
gifts of voice and acting as “Louise” and “‘Pelleas and Melisande.” 

Boston Christian Science Monitor. (Advertisement.) 


MUSIC IN LOUISVILLE. 
Louisville, Ky., Jamuary 28, 1913 
No pianist who has appeared in Louisville since Lhe- 
vinne has aroused an enthusiasm equal to that created by 
the playing of Germaine Schnitzer, who gave a recital at 
the Woman's Club on January 27. With a program which 
would have taxed the ability and endurance of a veteran, 
this youthful virtuosa achieved a triumph that will long 
remain in the memory of her hearers, For nobility of 
tone, brilliancy of color, and nimbleness of technic she is 
famous, but those who heard her at the time of her previ- 
ous visit to America were hardly prepared for the matur- 
ity of conception which marks her present work. In the 
beethoven C minor variations, the Schumann “Carnaval,” 
Chopin's twelve preludes, as well as in the compositions of 
Mozart, Debussy and Liszt, she revealed the remarkable 
development of the last three years, and justified those 
critics who have placed her in the ranks of the greatest 
living pianists 
nner 
The Aborn Opera Company presented “The Chimes of 
Normandy” at the Masonic Theater for three nights, Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday. The stage mounting was 
irreproachable, and the musical rendition delightful. The 
principals were Edith Bradford, Daisy Leon, Carrick 
Major, W. H. White, Carl Haydn and William Wolff, the 
latter, as Gaspard, offering not only a fine vocal perform- 
ance but also a most remarkable dramatic interpretation. 
nner 
In the near future we are promised the Kneisel Quar- 
tet, Bonci, Mischa Elman, Emma Calvé and Jules Falk. 
Elman comes under the patronage of the Music Study 
Club; Bonci and Calvé are to appear at the Masonic Thea- 
ter under J. J. Garrity’s management, and Falk comes in 
the series managed by Mrs, J. W. Beilstein and Katharine 
Whipple Dobbs, who have already presented Frances Alda, 
David Bispham, Mary Hallock and Germaine Schnitzer. 


K. W. D 


Mildred Potter Wins New Tributes. 

Mildred Potter, the American contralto, has earned new 
tributes for her beautiful singing in Minneapolis (with 
orchestra) and at a concest in Bridgeport, Conn. The 
following extracts show that the voice and art of this 
singer appeal to the critics: 











[The assisting soloist was Mildred Potter, the contralto whose 
scnsational success at a recent Sunday afternoon concert led ta her 
engagement last evening Miss Potter is essentially a heroic 
singer It was in her second appearance when she contributed the 
“Gerechter Gott” aria from “Rienzi” to the miniature Wagner 
festival that Miss Potter really did herself and her art full justice 
Miss Potter sang the aria with g'orious vocal beauty, artistic and 
ntelligent appreciati and the clear cut enunciation which is 
Iways a feature of her singing As an encore she gave a beau’! 
fully dreamy and tranquil interpretation of Wagner's vocal study 

raume The Minneapolis Tribune, January 18, 1913 

To Miss Potter has fallen a unique distinction Singing first in 
1 popular afternoon concert, she has now reappeared in an evening 
concert of the same season Miss Potter's truly remarkab'e con 


tralto voice, musicianship and temperament make her worthy of 
the distinction, while the impression made at her second appearance 


was even more favorable than the one created by the first Miss 
Potter sang the “Ah mon fils” aria from “Le Prophete,” and 
‘Am Viens Aider” from “Samson et Dalila,” both artistic 
fferings of grandeur and dignity Her “Gerechter Gott" from 
“Rienzi” was done with the same effect of reserve force as upon 
her first appearance. It must be no small matter to keep such 
an instrument under control, but Miss Potter's acute ear and splen 
did voice discipline help her to attain this Miss Potter's numbers 
were all of true artistic merit Enthusiastically recalled she sang 

addition to her rrogram numbers “Komm Madchen an dein 


Fenster,” and Wagner's “Traume,” both with the distinct articula- 
tion and sound musical phrasing that characterize all her work 
The Minneapolis Journal, January 18 ror3 

Mildred Potter, contralto, sang an aria from Meyerheer's “The 
Prophet,” “Amour, Viens Aider,” from “Samson and Delilah,” and 
Gerechter Gott" from “Rienzi.” Her naturally excellent voice 
and her careful and sound training fully justified her promotion 
in a single season from an afternoon to an evening program 
Bellman, Minneapolis, January 25, 1013 

Right in keeping with the orchestra’s program, the great “Ge- 
rechter Gott” aria from “Rienzi” was gloriously sung by Mildred 
Potter. She deserves a medal for keeping her encore in the same 
relevant taste, in Wagner's marvelous “Dreams.” Miss Potter's 
second visit this season only increased the pride of the Twin Cities 


in her having started such a glorious voice and art among us.— 
The Daily News, Minneapolis, January 18, 1913. 





Miss Potter, who is well known in New York as a singer of 
ability, demonstrated yesterday that her reputation had been earned 
on merit. Her enunciation was clear and she produced a very 
lovely tone. One of her most pleasing selections was “The Fire- 
fly,” Macmillan, which was written for her. She sang with a great 
deal of artistic feeling and finish.—Bridgeport Evening Post, January 
9, 1913. 





Miss Potter has a rich voice of much depth and sweetness and 
of wide range; the low notes being full and mellow and her high 
ones clear and strong. The wide diversity in the character of the 
songs showed to advantage Miss Potter’s wonderful versatility 
and temperamental possibilities.—The Bridgeport Standard, January 


9 1913 


Miss Potter has a wonderful range of tones, and sang with the 
confidence of a thoroughly trained vocalist. Her enunciation was 
perfect.—The Bridgeport Telegram, January 9, 1913. (Advertise 
ment.) 





Boston Applauds Witeli’s Scholarly Playing. 

Anton Witek, the concertmaster of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was enthusiastically applauded when he 
appeared as soloist with that orchestra last month in Bos- 
ton. The following press notices indicate that Witek's 
scholarly playing was appreciated : 

Mr. Witek gave a carefully considered and excellent performance 
of the D minor concerto. As ever, he showed himself an accom 
plished violinist. He played with breadth and spirit the more 
dramatic passages, and his sentiment in cantilena was never mawkish 

soston Herald, January 18, 1913. 

Mr. Witek, the concertmaster of the orchestra, is always a player 
of thoughtful, well considered style, which adds to purity and ele- 
gance no small degree of spiritual insight and inspiration, He 
appropriately varied his delivery of the three movements of Bruch’s 
second concerto. 

The sustained melodic writing of the slow movement, which in 
this case is the first, was played with great beauty of tone and 
breadth in bowing The second movement was fittingly declama 
tory, and in the finale Mr, Witek performed with true brilliance 
and abandon It was good to hear the syncopated figure given out 
with such imagination and authority The soloist was fortunate 
in the spirit of sensibility and comradeship which palpably actuated 
both conductor and orchestra and furthered the artistic character of 
his playing Boston Globe 


Following this, Mr. Witek, the concertmeister of the orchestra. 
p'ayed a very mundane piece of music—Bruch’s second violin con 
certo--glibly and too lengthily put together—p!ayed it with such 


- 





ANTON WITEK 


extraordinary art that every bar interested the hearer whether or not 
he protested at the boredom and sentimentality of the piece which 
Mr. Witek ennobled by his treatment Very few artists now 
before the public approach him in his skill, his poise and artistic 
maturity Boston Post. 

By way of intermezzo, and yet in accord enough with the rest 
of the concert, Mr. Witek played Bruch’s concerto in D minor. 
in which a submissive orchestra accompanies the violin in passages 
songful, displayful, declamatory There is not an idea or emotion 
n the prece, except the idea of the violin and well sounding music 
for it, and the emotion that the violinist may experience in display 
of his own virtuosity He need not think or feel. He need only 
p'ay with suavity of tone and dexterity of technic in the adagio; 
with clean cut articulation ir the recitative: with artful transition 
into the finale, and then through it brightly and elastically. Mr 
Witek is capable—and much more—of all that the concerto asked 
of him. He did not try to put into it what was not there, as one 
who would have Bruch another Beethoven or Brahms with the 
violin. Taking the concerto for what it was, he left it naked and 
sterile to a world that is wearv of it—except as his own playing 
clothed and graced it-—Boston Transcript. ( Advertisement.) 
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St. Louis, Mo., January 1913 
The ninth program of the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 


tra, under the direction of Max Zach, was as follows: 


Concerto in the Old Style for Orchestra, op. 123 Reger 
Concerto for piano in A minor, « 54 Schumanr 
Max Pauer. 

Symphony No. 3, op. 153, In the Forest. .. Raff 


The Schumann concerto served to introduce Max Pauer 
to a St. Louis audience. Mr. Pauer’s strong points are a 
distinguished presence, a trained and reliable technic, a 
scholarly interpretation, a sound musicianship. He had 
The first of them, Mendelssohn's 


This is the 


to give three encores. 
“Rondo Cappriccioso,” he played best of all. 
kind of work in which he excels. 
neRe 
As to the Reger concerto for orchestra, from the stand 
point of construction it is masterly and the instrumenta- 
But musically it seems a con- 
stant striving after a goal which is never attained. The 
The themes of the 
still haunt the 
wonder 


tion is surprisingly good 


lovely Raff symphony was a delight. 
first movement and the exquisite “Reverie” 
writer. Listening to this, it is but natural to 
whether the days of warm, vital, impelling composition 
have vanished, and those of manufactured, carefully cal- 
culated combinations of tones have succeeded them. 
nnre 

In the Sunday Popular Concert Florence Austin, vio- 
linist, was the soloist, but being unable to attend, it was 
necessary for the writer to ascertain from others how she 
acquitted herself. Miss Austin played Wieniawski’s sec- 
ond concerto; and I am informed that she won a splendid 
success, a very hearty encore being demanded. Her per- 
sonality is most agreeable, and she plays with a rich, full 
tone, a technic capable of meeting exacting demands, and 
a style which is highly acceptable to her audience 

nme 

The Morning Choral Club gave its first evening concert 
of the present season last’ Tuesday night, under the able 
direction of its earnest conductor, Charles Galloway. This 
club is now in the twenty-third year of its existence and 
enjoys a success, both financially and artistically, such as 
rarely comes to a similar organization. It contains over 
one hundred active members, all enthusiastic workers in 
singing of women’s part songs, 
morning 


its cause. Its object is the 
and it gives two evening concerts and 
concerts per season. The work done at the last concert 
was an excellent sample of what one may naturally expect 
from such a chorus under such a painstaking conductor as 
Mr. Galloway—accurate intonation, careful phrasing, col- 
orful shading, good climaxes. Jaroslav Kocian, the assist- 
ing artist, was in fine condition, and played with brilliancy. 


several 


The program: 


A Roundelay Has Been Ringing Reinhold Herman 
The Morning Choral Club. 
Concerto in D major Tschaikowsky 
Mr. Kocian. 
Indian Mountain Song Charles Wakefield Cadman 


-Victor Harris 
Granville Bantock 


Epitome 

Love Song ‘ snkdieuvaue sépekeeesdtuse 
The Morning Choral Club. 
Lulu Kunkel 


Pittoresque 


Anton, violoncello, 
Kocian 
Goldmark 


Burg, v ' re 
Intermezzo 
Andante Sostenut»o 


Polonaise Wieniawski 


Mr. Kocian 
The Lake of the Dismal Swan il Nlexande Matthews 
The Morning Choral Club. 
Hexentanz Pagar 
Mr. Kocian 
Sing, Maiden, Sing Gaston Borech 
The Morning Choral Club 


nee 
The Morning Etude Club met 
January 24. The 
Music.” The program was in charge of Emma W. Gut 
mann. Those taking part were: Mesdames Watson, Hoff- 
man, Singer, Sachs, Brenizer, and Misses Dehner, Junker, 
Van Liew and Caldwell. 
neRe*e 


Among the most prominent musicians who have been 


at Aeolian Hall Friday, 


subject ior the day was “American 


tesponsible for the growth and development of music in 
the Middle West are the brothers Epstein. Talented mu 
sicians and brilliant pianists, they have for many years 
been before the public with conspicuous success. In the 
Beethoven Conservatory they have built up a music school 
which has taken a foremost place among inst'tutions of its 
kind west of the Mississippi River. Pupils attending there 
are confident that the instruction given them is unusually 
thorough and systematic, and that diplomas received testify 
to highly meritorious work. The following program of 
a pupils’ recital Monday night last is a criterion of the 
kind of work done under the directions of the Messrs 
Epstein: 

Impromptu 


Piano quartet, Valse -.+. Raff 
F. J. Dueber and Misses Hoecker, W. W. Angle and Finley 
Piano solo, Rondo Capriccioso Mendelssohn 
Master Joe Katz. 





Vocal solos 
Schubert 
Schubert 


The Question 
Impatience 


Ida Hunt. 


Piano solo, Impromptu . . Chopin 
Hattie Akin 
Violin solo, Concerto......... TT De Beriot 
Marguerite Grace. 
Duo (two pianos), Chopin Paraphrase .. Schitt 
Winifred Angle and Helen Hoecke 
Vocal solo, Concert Waltz Frim! 
Gertrude Finley 
Viano solos 
Arabesque Debussy 
Polonaise ; MacDowell 
Rose Newman 
Violin solos 
Andante from concert Mendelssohn 
Spanish Dance Sarasate 
Arthur Baron 
ad 


Louis Conrath is another musician whose conservatory 
has achieved marked success through seriousness of 
faithful ideal. The 
“presented by the pupils of his school are always most en 


joyable and those who take part invariably display an un 


pur- 


pose and adherence to an program 


care in The following program was 


given last Wednesday night to a good sized audience: 


usual preparation 











Piano duet, Rondo Sidus 
Thelma Butts and Franklyn DePrez 
Bohemian Girl .-Paul 
Mary Ebbing 
Eleanor 


SPENCER 


The Distinguished 
Young American Pianist 
After three successful seasons in Europe, includ- 
ing appearances in London with Nikisch and the 
London pein | Orchestra, in Berlin with 
Kunwald and the Berlin Philharmonic, in Am- 
sterdam with Mengelberg and the Concert- 

gebouw Orchestra, will make her 


Initial American Tour 
Entire Season 1913-14 


Under the exclusive management of 


Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Broadway, New York 














Duet, Valse Sidus 
Olga Loos and Franklyn DePrez 
Love's Token Drysdale 
Marie Hodges 
Duet, Zeta Phi March Hickock 
Thelma Pearlstone and William Kaltwasser 
Warblings at Eve Richard 
Anna Petri. 
Duet, Galop . Wollenhaupt 
Marie Moloney and William Kaltwasser 
Pure as Snow Lange 
Hilda Axelbaun 
The Flatterer Chaminade 
May Coltman., 
Sans Sou Lysberg 
Isabelle Pauline Robyn 
La Harpe I enne Krueger 


Ivanelle Hennessy 
Amazone Loeschhorn 


Ethel Zipprodt 


] Belle 


Miserere, from Trovatore Verdi-Kunkel 


Raymond (Grote 


Kamennoi-Ostrow Kubinstein 
Gladys Smith 
Liebestraum N« ; Liszt 
} nee (ue a7 
j tation to the Dance Weber 
Edna Luehrmann 
Stradella (verture I ny 
Adelaide Buerk 
Sextet fror Lucia Liszt 
Anna Marie Flanagan 


zee 
Of much interest musically was the lecture-recital give 
under the auspices of the St. Louis Society of Pedagogy 
by Thomas Surette, musical critic of 
Mrs. Glenn H. Woods, lyr: 
the Central High School. Mr. “The 
Songs of Schubert.’ songs were given as an illus 


Woods, accompanied by 


Boston. assisted by 
soprano, last T! 
Surette lectured on 


ursday at 


Seven 


tration of the lecture by Mrs 
Mr. Zach. The songs were: “Margaret at the Spinning 
Wheel,” “The Post,” “Her Portrait,” “His Double,” “Im 


patience,” “Faith in Spring’’ and “The Wanderer.” 


nner 
Madame Pernet-McCarty is giving a series of enter 
tainments of French operas, song recitals and French 
comedy in her studio in the Beethoven Conservatory 








39 


Building. The operas are presented in the shape of lec- 
ture-recitals, the text being given and explained in English 
by Madame Pernet-McCarty 


parts sung in French. 


and the leading soprano 
“L’Africaine,” Ada 
Black Holt sang the principal part of Selika; in “Thais, 
by Massenet, Mrs. W. J. Romer sang the part of Thais 


L’Enfant Mrs. Holt 


In Meyerbeer’s 


and in Debussy’s Prodigue,” took 


the part of Lia. 
nRre , 
James T. Quaries, an indefatigable worker in the cause 
of music, has announced that he will begin a series of 


lectures on the programs presented by the Symphony So 


ciety on Tuesdays at 3.30 o clock The musical illustra 


tions will be played on the Aeolian pipe organ or the 


Aeolian player-piano by the very efficient Serge Halman 


These ought to attract many who wish to become con 
versant with the new orchestral works which Conductor 


Max Zach is presenting this season 
nRre 
A delightful concert was given at the 


Odeon, Tuesay 


evening, jointly by the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Max Zach, and a chorus of pupils 
from the St. Louis grammar schools and the Soldan High 
School, conducted by E. I 


ity in the chorus work spoke for the 


Coburn. Beautiful tone qual 


good training of the 


various supervisors the schools The program fo 


lows: “Coronati (German) ; prelude to “Lohe 


grin” (Wagner); chorus, (a) “Flower of Liberty” (Neid 
linger); (b) Pretty Village Maiden from “Faust 
(Gounod), (c) “Lost Chord” (Sullivan); suite, “In Hol 
land” (Kriens): (a) “Morning on the Zuyder Zee,” (b) 
“The Dutch Mill,” (c) “Evening Sounds,” (d) “Wooden 


Shoe Dance”; two pieces for string orchestra, (a) “Heart 
Wounds” (Grieg), (b) (Grieg); 
\lmighty Lord,” adapted from “Intermezzo” (Mascagni 
Hark, the Lark” (Schubert), (c) “May Polk 


“Spring” chorus, (a) 


(b) “Hark, 


Dance,” from “Erminie” (Jacobowski); two Hungarian 
dances (Brahms); overture to “The Secret of Suzanne” 
chorus, (a) “Oh, for the Wings of a Dov ( Mendels 
sohn), (b) “Our Soldiers” (Raff), (c) “May Morning, 
from the French; second “Hungarian” rhapsody” (Liszt) 
nne 
rhe Rubinstein Club gave its first concert of the seas 


Tuesday night in Henneman Hall with the 
(a), “Hark, Hark, tl 
bert-Liszt); (b), nextet, from “Lucia di 


Krohn, Jr 


following pré 


Piano solo e Lark” (Schu 


gram 
Lammermoor 
(Lizst), Ernest ( 


piano (a), preludes Nos 











and 8 (Chopin), (1 Danse” (Debussy), Marian Berg 
man; alto solos (a), “Song of Thanksgiving” (Allitsen 

(b) “Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes” (old English 

Mrs. William T. Jones; piano solos (a), prelude, op, 28 
No 17 (Ch pin), (b) “The Eagle” (MacDowell), (c) 
“Magic Fire Scene (Wagner-Brassin), Mrs. Frank 
Habig; (a) violin, “Romance” (Svendsen), (b) “Sou 


| “e » r 
solos (a), The Birthday 


venir” (Drdla); soprano 
(Woodman), (b) “At Dawning” (Cadman), (c) “Come 
into the Sun” (Ronald), Mrs. Ann Robbins; piano duo 
‘Theme and Variations” (Christian Sinding), Mrs. Byron 
| tabbitt and Ottmar Moll E. R. Krorcer 
MUSIC IN WEST VIRGINIA. 
Fair t W.N la , 

rhe New York Symphony Orchestra appeared before a 
large audience at the Grand Opera House last night. The 
program was well balanced, containing the Beethoven fifth 
symphony, the Ravel “Moother Goose” suite, and number 


Wagner and Tschaikowsky The program 


ldmark s 


by Goldmar 


opened with the Gi erzo, op. 45. The soloist 


the evening was Aubrey W Martin, whose singing 
aroused the audience to the highest enthusiasm. Mr. Mar 
tin’s bass-baritone voice i ne f great beauty and 


resonance and is absolutely true to pitch. He has an ad 
mirable sense of rhythm, a fine stage presence, great per 
sonal magnetism and no mannerism Mr. Martin sang 
“Honor and Arm from “Samson,” by Handel, and de 
livered it with an ease and flexibility unusual in a 
of such depth and volume. His remarkable breath cont: 
enabled him to sing the lengthy florid passages with 
seeming effort, and splendid poise enabled him t 
dominate, rather than follow, the orchestra at all times 

Tschaikowsky's stirring “Marche Slav” brought tl 
program to a brilliant clos M 

Second Gerhardt Recital in New Yori. 

Elena Gerhardt to give her second New York re ! 
in Aeclian Hall, Tuesday afternoon, February 
singer will offer a beautiful program 

Heinrich Germer. 

Heinrich Germer, widely known in Germany as a p 

pedagogue, died recently in Dresden at the advance 


Weld Song Recital, February 26. 


Frederick Weld, the baritone, will give a recital at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, Wednesday afternoon, Febru 
ary 26 
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| JULIA CULP’S INSPIRED LIEDER RENDITIONS. 





Vhen Julia Culp, the renowned Dutch singer, made her 

= mericatr ebut at Carnegie Hall. on the afternoon of 
January » she devoted her program to three groups of 

< eder chubert, Schumann and Brahms The sensa 
nal succe f this premiere, reported in THe MusicaL 





















stirred the entire singing profession in this 


ame in from everywhere for more 





accordingly, the singer's manager, Antonia 
anged a second New York recital and this was 
ame hal! Tuesday evening, January 28. For 
appearance Madame Culp planned a program 
utiful than her first, but it was far more varied 
a greater tax upon the voice and mentality 
iderful artist. Madame Culp again had the 
support of Coenraad V. Bos at the piano 


1 the night were presented in the following 


tJeethoven 
Jeethover 
eid Jeethoven 
Beethoven 

Ischaikowsk 
I schaikowsk 

Li 





Lowe 

\ Liwe 
Wang Jensen 
Jensen 

Jensen 

Hugo Wolf 

Hugo Wolf 


\delaicde ometimes described as a solo 
at on that the mellow, soulful voice 
ndition, and from this beginning, to the 
Madame Culp showed that control 
emotions which stamps the great artist 
her singing is a continuous joy. Her 


unerring and her singing appeals both 


ulp ascended the heights with her Beethoven 


me f us will not soon forget the manner 
sang the inspired setting of “Freudvoll und 
he ned verse | Goethe 
ikowsky ngs were sung in French; one of 
Scotch-English, and one of the Liszt in 
ume ulp d ‘ full measure of her 
shment after all, what does this 
hen we hear the spirit of the authors so mar 
his wondrous power that 
n t the xtra nary ng interpreters of 
re each song she somehow suggests its at 
we are moved by the contents of the poem 
ic as she unfolds them f ur imstruction 
this power in the Beethoven songs. and we 
ne the less in other numbers 


ng for “Der Asra” lacks the Oriental color 
Rubinstein gives us in his score for the same 


however, the audience followed Madame 


Culp eagerly in everything she did. Some of the songs 
had the charm of novelty, and gratitude was expressed 
to the singer for including them upon her program. 
Loewe’s other song on Madame Culp’s list, “Madchen 
sind wie der Wind,” is delicious and it was deliciously 
interpreted and was redemanded. After the Jensen songs 
Madame Culp sang the Schubert “Ave Maria,” one of 
the numbers on the program of her previous recital, and 
her singing of it was truly uplifting and inspiring. The 
Hugo Wolf songs were enjoyable and then followed the 
clamor for “more.” As final encores Madame Culp gave 
“On the Wings of Song,” by Mendelssohn, and Schu 
mann’s “‘Widmung.” Several times during the evening 
Madame Culp brought Mr. Bos before the footlights with 
her to share in the ovations of the enthusiastic assemblage 

During the month of February, Madame Culp is to give 
two more recitals in New York 


Cadman with McCormack and Nielsen. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, the American composer, ap 
peared with Alice Nielsen when she interpreted the Cad 
man songs before an audience that filled Carnegie Hall, 
New York, and even packed the stage. The compliment 
to the composer was apparently appreciated by the vast 
audience, for it applauded vociferously when Miss Nielsen, 
in recognition of the composer-accompanist, dragged him 
to the front of the stage to share the honors. The New 
York press was not behind in recognizing Cadman as part 
of the entertainment 

Following are a few of the notices culled from the New 
York daily papers of Monday, January 20: 


Nor were they at al! partial, for Miss Nielsen earned the boutiful 
praise meted out to her Charles Wakefield Cadman, whose songs 
composed her first number, played the accompaniments, and the 
combination of American soprano and American composer was one 
hat went as cl to the hearts of the audience as did their own 
Irish tenor.-New York Herald 


The McCormack-Nielsen concert had the important additional 


feature of the presence of Charles Wakefield Cadman, who played 
the accompaniments of his own songs when Miss Nielsen, with her 
brilliant soprano voice, sang them as her first group. Mr. Cadman 


the composer of “Land of the Sky Blue Water.""—New York 
Daily Mail 


Mr. Cadman played some of his own songs, which Miss Nielsen 
ang, and he played them well. He is a composer who is doing 
id thing New York Evening Post (Advertisement.) 


Maude Klotz at East Orange. 

\ delightful concert was given in East Orange, N. J.. on 
luesday afternoon, January 21, when Mrs. R. W. Hawkes 
worth presented Maude Klotz the well known soprano; 
Leon Rennay, the noted French baritone, and Maximilian 
Pilzer, violinist, in a particularly pleasing program 

Miss Klotz sang a group of English songs in her own 
charming style, “Morning,” by Oley Speaks; “Bobolink,” 
by Binney and Willeby’s “Stolen Wings.” She was enthu 
siastically recalled, but owing to the length of the program 
did not give an encore. Later in the evening she was as 
isted by Mr. Rennay in a group of duets, “Calm as the 
Night,” by Goétze, and “Oh! That We Two Were May 
ing,” by Nevin. The audience would not be denied and 
was rewarded with an encore, “Oh! Lovely Night,” from 
“The Tales of Hoffmann,” in which both voices blended 
exquisitely. Miss Klotz’s artistry was beautifully evident 
in her last group, with Mr. Pilzer playing the obbligato 
to each number. The Massenet “Elégy” brought out the 


richness and purity of tone which distinguishes her 


work, and a lighter number, the dainty “Airy, Fairy Lil 
lian,’ by Saar, which she was obliged to repeat 

The work of both Mr. Rennay and Mr. Pilzer was 
greatly appreciated. 


Hulsmann Sisters in Demand. 

Helen and Constance Hulsmann, the youthful pianists, 
ire seen and heard frequently nowadays. February 1 they 
ippeared at Adele Laeis Baldwin’s New York studio. The 
International Art Society, of Flushing, L. IL, through the 
president, Mrs. Fred Kendall Ward, has engaged them to 
ippear February 15, at Tea Caddy Inn, 128 Maple avenue 
rhe letter from the president mentions the enthusiasm cre 
ated when it was announced they would play there 


Florence Austin in St. Louis. 

Florence Austin, the American violinist, who recently 
has been creating considerable attention by her artistic 
playing, appeared in St. Louis, Sunday, January 26, with 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Max Zach, conductor. 
She played the Wieniawski D minor concerto and as an 
encore “The Swan,” by John Adam Hugo, dedicated to 
Ovide Musin Miss Austin was recalled nearly a dozen 
times after the encore, but the rule of the orchestra for- 


sr a ees eee 


bade any further encores. The audience was very enthu- 
siastic, and Miss Austin made a decided hit 

Miss Austin, who has lately ripened into-a very popular 
artist, seems to win her public wherever she appears. She 
has a number of important engagements in the West and 
Southwest this month, the tour extending as far as Texas, 
where she is very popular. 


Isabel Hauser’s Refined Art. 

When the audience at the Belasco Theater was dis- 
missed Sunday evening of this week, a distinguished look 
ing man, escorting a fashionably attired woman, said to 
his companion, “Thank the stars, we have heard a woman 
play the piano tonight who does not perform from the 
elbows; the much abused instrument sounded really beau- 
tifnl. 

The man passed this judgment upon Isabel Hauser, the 





artist whose refined pianism we have all learned to ad- 
mire. Miss Hauser and the Saslavsky Quartet gave the 
second of a pair of concerts at this charming playhouse 
and were heard by a large and cultured audience. Miss 
Hauser was a vision in a clinging gown of soft turquoise 
velvet, which, under the subdued light of the theater, 
shimmered like the sea in a perfect spring sunrise. The 
music for the night included the Grieg sonata in A minor 
for piano and cello; a new string quartet by Victor Kolar, 
the second violinist of the Saslavsky Quartet, and the 
beautiful Schubert trio, No. 1, op. 99, for piano, violin 
and cello. It was a night for lovers of chamber music to 





Photo by Aimé Dupont, New York 
ISABEL HAUSER 


remember. The men and women assembled to hear the 
offerings were truly musical, and absolute silence prevailed 
during the performances. Such receptivity is in itself an 
inspiration to musicians. 

Miss Hauser and Jacques Renard united in the playing 
of the Grieg sonata, and the fair pianist not only played 
the music with the requisite technic, but she admirably 
proclaimed the spirit of the composer, and above all else, 
revealed a lovely singing tone quality. 

Mr. Kolar, the composer of the new quartet, is a 
Bohemian. He is undoubtedly a young man of talent, but 
he ought to go over this composition and eliminate some 
of the repetitions. The second and third movements are 
admirable, but the first and fourth require abridgment. 
The second movement is in the form of a waltz and the 
third (poco adagio) is infused with the melancholy strain, 
suggesting a haunting folk melody. The composer was 
several times recalled, and he seemed quite embarrassed 
with the enthusiastic reception. 

The real joy of the night came when Miss Hauser, 
\lexander Saslavsky and Jacques Renard played the Schu- 
bert trio. The cry “Back to Mozart” should also embrace 
“Back to Schubert.” Singers continue to sing Schubert 
lieder; they cannot help themseives, for Schubert wrote 
nearly seven hundred songs, and most of them are beau- 
tiful. He also wrote about three hundred instrumental 
works, but how often are they played? The trio presented 
by the artists last Sunday evening is a gem of purest ray: 
every bar is music, and there are enough themes to supply 
a modern composer with ideas for twenty compositions. 
In the performance of the Schubert work the listeners 
once more heard Miss Hauser’s touch and musicianship at 
their very best. It was a delightful concert and a very 
successful one. 
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PAUER CREATES SENSATION IN ST. LOUIS. 








Max Pauer, who played with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra on January 24 and 25, created a positive sensa- 
The following notices are 


tion in music circles there. 
most unusual: 
PAUER IS A MUSIC GIANT. 
German Pianist Etecrripies SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA \ ENCE AT 
MATINEE 


SCHUMANN CONCERT A GEM 


Soloist Likened to Paderewski in the Polish Maestro’s Best Days. 


Usually it has happened when the Symphony Society’s soloist 


arrangements had to be changed at short notice, that the ensuing 
concert lacked much of being worthy The contrary was the cas 


pianomaster’s, Ar 





at yesterday’s event. Max Pauer, the German € 


o be with us 





he could not arrange t 


ican dates were such that if 
on January 24-25, he would have to forego his trip to St. Louis. 
however, seldom 


In concert giving on a large or a sm 
that planned, 


unnoted yesterday. 





1 scale, it, 


transpires everything moves as nor was the hiatus 
For some unexplained reason yesterday's was 
came felt 
themselves sumptuously repaid for their outlay and effort Without 


it be said that Max Pauer proved himself the 


the smallest matinee crowd of the season, but all who 


circumlocution, let 


greatest master of the piano since Paderewski; nor is this fulsome 
praise. The grounds for it are easily adduced It is merely proper 
to say that Pauer is a musician of perfect artistic sanity He 


relies on nothing save his musical knowledge, commanding appear- 
ance, perfect repose, crisp, yet limpid, execution; and evident, yet 
calling, for his tremendous 


joy in his work and his 


It might be said that this is all any player upon 


unaffected, 
piamistic success. 
the chief percussional instrument need base his claims for distinc 
none of Mr. Pauer’s competitors 


tion on. Then the answer is that 





have these attributes in the measure they have been vouchsafed to 
him, 

The phrase “perfect artistic sanity’’ covers a multitude of virtues 
in the wide field of music. By this phrase then is meant a healthy 
aspect of music as a cultivated art given by an artist whose de 
meanor before an audience advertises his possession of more than 


To make this clearer, let 
and framed 


extraordinary musicianly ability 


Max Pauer is 


merely 


it be said that above six feet in height 


like a Prussian grenadier. 
When he came upon the Odeon stage he fairly towered above the 


orchestra. When he seated himself at the piano, a full sized concert 


grand of the highest class, and a most magnificent instrument at 


that, the audience instinctively feit that a dominating spirit had ar 
rived, The man seemed strong enough to shatter that keyboard 
at one blow if so willed, yet with the most self contained movements 
and an ease which it was a joy to witness, he caused that piano 


to sing as no other can make it sing. 


He played in wondrous unison with the orchestra Under his 


manipulation orchestra and piano became solely one voice, attaining 


a wealth of tone color only reached in the imagination of the mas 


ters who write the true music form known as the “concerto for 





pianoforte and orchestr: To maintain his proper tempo with the 
Pauer 
carrying the theme of 
not watch Mr. Zach's 
of the key depressions on clarinet 
account of the bowing of the nearby 
moving with synchronous impact The result was a simply periect 
It was as fine a scientific 


whose instruments were 


invention He did 


band had his eyes on the players 
Schumann's A 


little 


minor 


white stick, but gauged the sequence 
horn He took 


fingers 


and English 


cello choir, his own 


tonal alignment. exposition of the con 


certed play of orchestra and piano as was ever listened to in St 





Louis. Not only listened to, but seen, for the eye is still the best 
assistant of the ear where music is visibly produced And here, 
too, lies the charm of the advanced orchestralism we are variantly 
trying to cultivate An orchestra of cighty men in action, well 
led, and a great pianist at the concert grandis it not an inspiring 
sight? 

For encore numbers Mr. Pauer gave the Schubert-Liszt “Soiree 
de Vienne in C” and Mendelssohn's inning Song.’ These 
were played in concert bravura style in a thorough manner, bril 


hantly, beautifully and with a fine sensing of the requirements of 
refined popular taste.—St. Louis Globe Democrat, January 25, 1013 


Paver is big physically, intellectually and artistically. He played 





the Schumann concerto in A with « 1estra in masterly style and 
in such perfect unison with the other instruments that the tones 
blended as one Never for a moment did he assume to regard 


the piano as the greater clement, but rather as a component part 
of the whole, with the result that the concerto was as great a delight 


to see as to hear, and but brought out Pauwer’s work the more 


convincingly At times he appeared almost supermas There 


was tremendous fortissimo and delicate pianissimo, the latter given 


with the same strength and virility as the former, modified to deli 
cate softness by perfect muscular control. It was not unlike the 
physical strength of a giant contrasted with the weapons of the 


diplomat in combat. Pauer eschews all coquetry, depending al 


ogether on scholarly, clean and clear cut musicianship 
he played Schubert-Liszt “Soiree de Vienne” and Mendelssohn's 


For encore 


“Spring Song.”—St. Louis Times, January 25, 1913 
ee 
Max Pauer, a husky giant of a man, strode into St. Louis view 


at the Odeon on Friday afternocn and proved himself a pianist of 
such exquisite tenderness as to take rank among the world's greatest 
interpreters of poetic thought in 

Never was there such a 
had chosen Robert Schumann's lovely 


music 


surprise. The big and burly German 


concerto in A minor as the 


medium of his introduction to a Symphony audience It seemed 
incongruous, almost fantastic If ever there was a merely thun 
dering smasher of the keyboard, in so far as physical aspect is 


concerned, Max Pauer promised to be that man 

Yet the wistful and hair haloed Paderewski, at his best, could not 
more gently and lovingly have played Schumann, the tone dreamer, 
than did this martial mammoth who locked like one of Wagner's 
mail clad godmen of the heroic myth days He has the stroke 
f a blacksmith when need arises, but he has also, at the proper 
delicately 
typical 


moment, a touch so soft, a temperamental 


faithful, that the shrinking sadness of 


response so 


Schumann's most 


mood seems to fall from his fingers like tear drops transformed 
into audible little utterances 


{ musing melancholy. 





\dmirably Zach's and in 
rhythm with that splendid musical instrument of cighty conge 


souls, Max Pauer gave to the Schumann concerto what seems to me 


supported by Mr orchestra, 


pertect 





the fullest revelation of its beauty that has ever been heard here 


Much of the emotional forcefulness of the man came into evidence 


during the progress of the first movement, the allegro affetuoso of 


vigorous opening; sweet in its midway strenu 


later development and closing in purest harmony 


song passage ot 
vusly melodic 

rhen, in the second movement, the intermezzo, andante grazioso 
Pauer'’s ten 


came most convincingly that astonishing revelation of 


derness of which I have already spoken, his treatment of this phase 


of the composition, especially in association with the cellos, being 
a soul's delight almost inexpressible 
In the third movement, allegro vivace followed by the final re 


capitulation, the soloist of the day so brilliantly acquitted himself 


hke in strength and sweetness of utterance, that storm after storm 


4 applause swept through the house, refusing to subside until the 


stalwart, calm browed and somewhat grim visaged pianist, smiling 
as if with a reservation of protest against the smile, granted tw 
encores in response to such proof of his triumpl 


These encore numbers were the Schubert-Liszt “Soiree de Vienne 
No. 6,” 


ented.—St 


and Mendelssohn's “Spinning Song,” both delightfully pre 


Louis Post-Dispatch, January 1913 
With 


the Symphony 


Max Pauer 


another of its 


a real champion, pianist, as its solo performer 


Orchestra gave great championship 


‘elimination contests” in the Odeon yesterday afternoon, 


After Mr. Pauer had fought four rounds with Schumann's con 
certe in A minor, opus 54, honors were easy between him and 
Madame Schumann-Heink 

Paderewski and Busoni, great pianists, have visited St. Lou 
and performed like champions But it seemed to the vast audienc« 


at the Symphony concert that Mr. Pauwer can do things with the 


piano no other man can 





He played what the program says was Schumann's concert 
They say Schumann starved ‘» death writing music Too bad 
that he did not have a I ¢ to exploit his works 





Had Schumann been a good business man and had he a Pauer 


he could have wheeled the piano about the streets, let Mr. Pauwet 
play it, and from the coppers and silvers of the crowd started 
money trust of his own. 

Whatever Mr. Pauer played he played it greatly We take it 
that his technic, tone production, “chiaroscuro,”’ etc., are all right 


You did not think about such things—even if you knew about ther 


when Pauer played the piano No, indeed 

He lulled you to sleep with soothing melody He wakened you 
gently with the delicious brilliancy of his music. He painted 1 
tures before your eyes, pictures that made you believe you were 
n heaven 

He let you hear the love whisperings of all the lovely women 
that ever were, that are and that ever will be in heaven or on earth 

He let you into the innermost love secrets of their hearts He 
showed you their sweetest dreams and made then ear to your 
understanding 

He let you hear the conversation of the ange and e prayer 
of the saints 

He took that great piano and talked ne after another, » 
every instrument in the great orchestra, and then to all togethe 

He discussed music, poetry, philosophy, the basebal! game, the 
football rushes, the latest newspaper sensation, all the coming I 
goings of all the world, the gossip of the streets and of the 


and the evening conversation of the families 





He showed you how great steel beams and are forge and 
ow fine silk is spun and dyed and woven It was a most wor 
lerful thing 

When he had finished his great concerto Mr. Pauer was obliged 
to twice accede to t demand of the audience for encores He 


played “An Evening in Venice by Schubert-Liszt, and Mende 
sohn'’s “Weaver's Song.” 

The audience rendered Mr. Pauer the same meed of acclaim that 
gave Kreisler some three weeks ag The artists are in the ame 
class—the greatest.St. Louis Republic, January 1913 

(on his first tour of America, Max Pauer, pianist, director of the 
conservatory at Stuttgart, won great favor Friday afternoon, when 
he appeared with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra at the Odeon 
He chose, as his medium of making clear to his hearers his ideas 
f piano playing, Schumann's concerto for piano in A minor, op 
‘ He could not have chosen better, for when he had finished 
there was no doubt as to just what those ideas are 

Mr. Pauer is a “straight to the point,” sincere, expressionist 
inderstanding and making understood; a magic technicist, a per 
former whose work is not detracted from either by personal idio 
syncrasy or apparent effort in playing It was only after continued 
applause that Mr. Pauwer played his first encore Soiree de Vien 
ne,” No. 6, by Schubert-Liszt But his hearers wanted more He 


Mendelssohn's “Spinning Song.’ Such virile chords as the 


wave 

iano spoke, might we!! be expected, but the mystic sigh whisper 

which he called up at will, were truly an insight into the skill of 

the big six foot two and a half inch man.—St. Louis Star, January 
1913 (Advertisement.) 


CLARA BUIT’S RECITAL IN MONTREAL. 


Montreal, Canada, Ila t ) 13 


Before an audience which packed the Princess Theater 


and necessitated several seat 
being placed on the steps to accommodate the surplus 
Clara Butt, the renowned English contralto, made her first 


It did not take her long to con 


from orchestra to gallery 


appearance in Montreal 
quer completely the vast throng; possessing a magnificent 
physique, which she carries with delightful grace, and 

voice the equal of which has never been heard before in 
point of mellow and thrilling quality, Clara Butt received 


reception which few, if any, artists can boast of who 


have appeared in Montreal. Even after the national an 


them had been played the applause broke out with renewed 


vigor It was more of the glorious voice the audience 


wanted, and nothing else would satisfy them. Her pro 





gram covered three widely different schools of vocal com 
position, Italian, French and English 
Ciglio” and “Die Allmacht” 


were Debussy’s “Mandoline,” 


‘Rendi'l Sereno « 


were wonderfully 
‘L’Heur D'Azur,” 


“Early 


sung, as 

The Lost 
Chord” and Morning Kennerly 
Rumford, Madame Butt’s husband, assisted, and scored a 
distinct 


Graham Peel's 


success All his numbers were admirably suited 


to his voice, of which such English ballads as “Thy Beam 
ing Eves,” “The Gentle Maiden” and the cavalier song 
‘King Charles,” seemed to be most appreciated. As an 


encore, which he was compelled to 


Me Only With 


accompaniments were 


sang the ever 
Harol ! 


artistic 


give, he 
popular “Drink t Thine Eves 


Craxton’s thoroughly and 


orable concert 


added much enjoyment to a met 





\ concert which revealed much talent and promise of 
some coming musicians in Montreal was given by the pu 
pils of the McGill Conservatorium of Music on Thursday 
night The program consisted of fifteen numbers divided 
chiefly between the piano and violin, with one organ solo 


nd a few songs. Undoubtedly the violin department was 


the strongest. From Dancia’s simple aria and variations 


vhich Rose Kotfman played with a finish and understand 
she is a mere child, to De 


ing far beyond her vears, for 


Berjot’s concerto No. 9, excellently rendered by H. Casey 


a long distance, but 


every stage was creditably repre 

sented, containing such compositions as Viotti’s concerto 
No. 23, played by Naomi English; aria of Tenaglia and 
urree of Handel, by Miss Taylor, and concerto, op. 31, of 
Seitz, by Lrene Pena The piano work included nothing big 
ut what was played showed careful preparation, and in one 
r two cases advanced musical interpretation Miss D 





| lish and Miss Youngheart deserve special mention for 
their numbers The Witches’ Dance” of MacDowell and 
Rheinhold’s impromptu. Both were excellently performed 
Vocal solos were given by Miss Rollins, who sang “O Del 
mio dulce” of Gluck; Eva Goldstein, heard to much advan 
tage in a dramatic ballad by Donizetti and “Will o’ the 
Wisp,” by Spross, and Miss Wilson in “Ries Wiegenlied 
nd an old Highland melody My Nut Brown Maiden 
Katrina McKenzie played Bac! prelude and fugue in ( 
ninor. Barring the tempo, which was too fast, this young 
lady gave a good account of herself 
ArTHUR MacDermot 


Lankow Sings King Marie Under Weingartner. 


Edward Lankow sang the role of King Marke in “Tris 
tan and Isolde” at the Boston Opera House last Friday 
evening, when Felix Weingartner made his first appear 
nce of the season as conductor. Olive Fremstad was the 


and Weil, the 


refer to Mr. Lankow 


Burrian, the Tristan Hermann 


The fol 


Isolde; Carl 


Kurwenal owing extract 


share in the pertormance 
Mr. Lankow King Marke was another notewort! feature of the 
erformance Ihe young American bas wa n excellent voice 
Such rich mooth, mellow tones, high and “ ire a rarity wit) 
os today Together with the assurance and artistry the singer 

xhibited last night they make Mr. Lankow eas the foremost man 
{ft rank on the American stage Boston Journa February 1 
ty 

But if we et e¢ King Mark . r t end of 
ession (he might ha been given eave t print’’) en we could 
not wish it better than Mr. Lankow give Here we have a speci 
en of the true basso profundo. the broad, ma r vforced voca 
juality that we feared wa n ext t We w ¢ Boston 

ght hear ’ m the { Sarastr “ t bring st the 
est qualities f great ‘ I t Ad t Februa t 
13 Advertisement 
. 
Thomas Egan's American Tours. 

Thomas gan the noted Irish tenor, whi achieved fame 
in Europe under the name of Ton Kgam, and who 
ume over to America for a Western tour, which was post 
poned several time wccount of Mr. Ega kuropea 
engagements, will remain in this country f the remainder 
f the musical sea The Wester ‘ tf tou va ' 
williant succe , plans were made f nother tour of 
the East and particularly New England. This tour opens 


n Easter Sunday in Boston at Symphor y Hall, when Mr 


Kgan and his supporting company will give a concert. H 


eason concludes in the spring with a concert at Carnegi« 
Hall, New York In the meantime he is filling a number 
f Eastern engagement 

Mr. Egan returns to Europe in the spring t condi 
tions of his operatic contract, and he will return ¢ 
America for the season of 1913-14 for a concert tour whict 
will embrace the entire ountry Hook Ing tor whi are 


now being made 


Baernstein-Regneas Pupil Re-Signs at Metropolitan. 





Cleo Gasco the little « ratura artist pupil of Baern 
stein Regneas has ust re-signed wit! the Metre politan 
Opera Company This splendid and ambitious little singer 

very busy with concert work, and meeting with splen 
did success and everything points toward splendid career 
for her 
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[This department is designed by THE MUSICAL COURIER to be as complete a record as possible of the performances all over the world of works by composers 
born in America. The department will be published weekly and contributions are solicited from any source whatsoever, to help make the record all en- 
compassing. However, advance notices and advance programs will not be considered; the clippings and programs sent must refer to concerts which 
actually have taken place. And, before all things, it should be remembered that composers not born in America are ineligible for THE 
MUSICAL COURIER list. All communications referring to this department must be addressed: “American Composition Editor,” 


Will C. MacFarlane, “Ye Hills o’ the Hielands” (song), 
Chattanooga, Tenn., November 21, 1912. 

|. P. Ludebuehl, “Love’s Witcherie” (song), Chattanooga, 
fenn., November 21, 1912. 

J. Whitney Coombs, “Her Rose” (song), New York, Jan- 
uary 10, 1913. 

Edward A, MacDowell, “Long Ago,” (violin), Indianapolis, 
ind., January 15, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Where Cherries Bloomed” 
(song), New York, January 19, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “At the Feast of the Dead” 
(song), New York, January 19, 1913. 

Charles Gilbert Spross, “Will o’ the Wisp” (song), New 
York, January 19, 1913. 

James H. Rogers, “Love Hath Wings” (song), New 
York, January 19, 1913. 

James H. Rogers, sonata, E minor (organ), St. Louis, 
January 11, 1913 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Memories” (song), St. 
Louis, January I1, 1913. 

Louis Campbell-Tipton, “The Spirit Flower” (song), St. 
Louis, January I1, 1913. 

Mary Turner Salter, “Cry of Rachel” (song), St. Louis, 
January, 1913. 

Ethelbert Nevin, “Rosary” (song), St. Louis, January 
1913. 

Edward A. MacDowell, “Scotch Poem” (piano), Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., January, 1913. 

C. A. Preyer, “Danse Fantastique,” Cape Girardeay, Mo., 
January, 1913 

E.R. Kroeger, “March of the Indian Phantoms” (piano), 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., January, 1913. 

L. M. Gottschalk, “La Pasquinade” (piano), Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., January, 1913. 

Harriet Ware, “Wind and Lyre” (song), Chicago, 
December 16, 1912. 

Harriet Ware, “’Tis Spring” (vocal), Massillon, Ohio, 
December 9, 1912 

Mary Turner Salter, “O Lord of Life” (song), Milwaukee, 
Wis., December 14, 1912. 

Charles W. Hawley, “In a Garden” (song), Pittsburgh, 
January 16, 1913. 

Ethelbert Nevin, “My Desire” (song), Pittsburgh, January 
10, 1913. 

George W. Chadwick, “In Bygone Days” (song), Pitts- 
burgh, January 16, 1913. 

Charles Gilbert Spross, “Yesterday and Today” (song), 
Pittsburgh, January 16, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “At Dawning” (song), Pitts 
burgh, January 16, 1913. 

James H. Rogers, “Love Hath Wings” (song), Pitts 
burgh, January 16, 1913. 

Dudley Bucky “Sunset” (song), Indianapolis, Ind., Jan- 
uary 16, 1913. 

Ethelbert Nevin, “The Rosary” (song), Indianapolis, 
Ind., January 16, 1913 

Dudley Buck, “On the Sea” (song), New York, January 
10, 1913 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Call Me No More,” New 
York, January 16, 1913 


Hallet Gilberte, “Ah, Love But a Day” (song), New 
York, January 16, 1913 
Fdward A. MacDowell, “Thy Beaming Eves” (song), 


Brooklyn, January 16, 1913 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “From the Land of the Sky- 
blue Water,” Montreal, Canada, January 15, 1913 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “At Dawning” (song), Man 
treal, Canada, January 15, 1913 

Edward A. MacDowell, “In Deep Woods” (piano), Dan 
bury, Conn., December 19, 1912. 

Edward A. MacDowell, “Indian Idyl” (piano), Danbury 


Conn., December 19, 1912 
Edward A. MacDowell, ‘To an Old White Pine” (piano), 
Danbury, Conn., December 19, 1912 


Edward A. MacDowell, “From a Log Cabin” (piano), 
Danbury, Conn., December 19, 1912 


Edward A. MacDowell, “In an Old Garden” (song), 
Danbury, Conn., December 19, 1912 
Edward A. MacDowell, “My Jean” (song), Danbury, 


“onn., December 19, 1912 
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Edward A. MacDowell, “To a Wild Rose” (song), Dan- 
bury, Conn., December 19, 1912. 

Edward A. MacDowell, “The Sea” (song), Danbury, 
Conn., December 19, 1912. 

Edward A. MacDowell, “Thy Beaming Eyes” (song), 
Danbury, Conn., December 19, 1912. 

Edward A. MacDowell, “From a Wandering Iceberg” 
(piano), Danbury, Conn., December 19, 1912. 

Edward A. MacDowell, “Improvisation” (piano), Dan- 
bury, Conn., December 19, 1912. 

Edward A. MacDowell, “Impromptu” (piano), Danbury, 
Conn., December 19, 1912. 

Edward A. MacDowell, “Novelette” (piano), Danbury, 
Conn., December 19, 1912. 

Edward A. MacDowell, “Scotch Poem” (piano), Dan- 
bury, Conn., December 19, 1912. 

Charles Gilbert Spross, “Will 0’ the Wisp” (song), Roches- 
ter, N. Y., January 14, 1913. 

Harry Alexander Matthews, “A Perfect Year” (song 
cycle), Rochester, N. Y., January 14, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, ‘Prairie Sketches” (song 
cycle), Rochester, N. Y., January 17, 1913. 

Sidney Homer, “Requiem” (song), Rochester, N. Y., Janu- 
ary 17, 1913. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, “Ecstasy” (song), Rochester, N. Y., 
January 17, 1913. 

George W. Chadwick, “Before the Dawn” (song), Roches- 
ter, N. Y., January 17, 1913. 

George W. Chadwick, “Thou Art Like Unto a Lovely 
Flower” (song), Rochester, N. Y., January 17, 1913. 

John Philip Sousa, suite, “At the King’s Court” (band). 
Kingston, N, Y., January 7, 1913. 

Franklin Hopkins, “All I Can Give You I Give” (song), 
New York, January 5, 1913. 

Franklin Hopkins, “Rose and Gold and Blue of the Skies” 
(song), New York, January 5, 1913. 

Harriet Ware, “Wind and Lyre” (song), New York, Janu- 
ary 19, 1913. 

Gilbert Spross, “Ishtar” (song), New York, January 109, 
1913. 

Gilbert Spross, “Yesterday” (song), New York, January 
19, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “A Moonlight Song” (song), 
New York, January 19, 1913. 

Campbell-Tipton, “A Spirit Flower” (song), New York, 
January 19, 1913. 

R. Huntington Woodman, “Blow Ye the Trumpet in Zion” 
(Anthem), Cleveland, Ohio, January, 1913. 

Will C. Macfarlane, “Spring Song” (organ), Cleveland, 
Ohio, January, 1913. 

Harry Alexander Matthews, finale in D minor (organ), 
Cleveland, Ohio, January, 1913. 

John A, Loud, “Flower Rain” (song), Hyannis, Mass., 
January, 1913. 

Louis Campbell-Tipton, “A Spirit Flower” (song), Hyan- 
nis, Mass., January, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “I Saw Thee First When 
Cherries Bloomed” (song), Chattanooga, Tenn., No- 
vember 11, 1912 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “At the Feast of the Dead I 
Watched Thee” (song), Chattanooga, Tenn., Novem- 
ber 11, 1912 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “All My Heart is Ashes” 
(song), Chattanooga, Tenn., November 11, 1912. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, melody in G flat (piano), 
Chattanooga, Tenn., November 11, 1912. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “The Old Man’s Love Song” 
(song), Chattanooga, Tenn., November 11, 1912. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “The Omaha Tribal Prayer” 
(song), Chattanooga, Tenn., November 11, 1912 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “A Gregorian Chant of the 
Seventh Century” (song), Chattanooga, Tenn., No- 
vember II, 1912. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “An Ancient Egyptian Chant 
of the Copts” (song), Chattanooga, Tenn., November 
IT, 1912. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Her Shadow” (song), Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., November 11, 1912. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Blanket Song or Lover's 


Wooing” (song), Chattanooga, Tenn., November 11, 
1912. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Game Song of the Ute Tribe” 
(piano), Chattanooga, Tenn., November 11, 1912. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, “How the Rabbit Lost His 

Tail” (piano), Chattanooga, Tenn., November 11, 1912. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Ballet of the Willows” 
(piano), Chattanooga, Tenn., November 11, 1912. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Far Off I Hear a Lover's 

Flute” (song), Chattanooga, Tenn., November 11, 
1912. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, “The White Dawn is Steal- 
ing” (song), Chattanooga, Tenn., November 11, 1912. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, “From the Land of the Sky- 
blue Water” (song), Chattanooga, Tenn., November 
II, 1912, 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “The Sadness of the Lodge” 
(piano), Chattanooga, Tenn., November 11, 1912. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, “The Naked Bear” (song), 

Columbus, Ohio, December, 1912. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Incantation Over a Sleeping 
Infant” (song), Columbus, Ohio, December, 1912. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, “The Moon Drops Low” 
(song), Columbus, Ohio, December, 1912. 

George W. Chadwick, “Stabat Mater” (song), New York, 
January 21, 1913. 

H. Clough-Leighter, “Fair Daffodils” (song), New York, 
January 21, 1913. 

Ethelbert Nevin, “When the Land Was White With Moon- 
light,” New York, January 21, 1913. 

Ethelbert Nevin, “The Nightingale’s Song,” New York, 
January 21, 1913. 

Henry K. Hadley, “You Ask Me for a Song,” New York, 
January 21, 1913. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, “From the Land of the Sky 
Blue Water” (song), New York, January 21, 1913. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, “The Moon Drops Low” 
(song), New York, January 21, 1913. 

Arthur Foote, “Allegretto” (organ), Pittsburgh, Pa., 
January, 1913. 

George W. Chadwick, “Ashes of Roses” (song), Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., January 24, 1913. 

Harvey B. Gaul, “Flight Into Egypt” (song), Pittsburgh, 
Pa., January 24, 1913. 

Victor Herbert, “Molly Malone” (song), New York, Janu- 
ary 16, 1913. 

Homer Bartlett, “Homer Bartlett” (song), New York, 
January 17, 1913. 

Edward A. MacDowell, “Hungarian” (piano), New York, 
January 23, 1913. 

Ethelbert Nevin, “Good Night” (piano), Lewiston, Me., 
January 3, 1913. 

Edward A, MacDowell, “Polonaise” (piano), Warren, Pa., 
January, 1913. 

Arthur Foote, “O Swallow, Swallow” (song), Syracuse, 
N. Y., January, 1913. 

Edward A. MacDowell, “To the Sea” (piano), Syracuse, 
N. Y., January, 1913. 

Edward A. MacDowell, “Nautilus” (piano), Syracuse. 
N. Y., January, 1913. 

Mrs. H. H. A, Beach, “Oh, Love, But a Day” (song), 
Philadelphia, Pa., December, 1912. 

George W. Chadwick, “The Danza” (song), Philadelphia, 
Pa., December, 1912. 

Ethelbert Nevin, “Good Night” (violin), Warren, Pa., 
December, 1912. 

Ethelbert Nevin, “Gondoliers” (violin), Warren, Pa., De- 
cember, 1912. 

R. Huntington Woodman, “A Birthday” (song), Philadel- 
phia, December 17, 1912. 

Dudley Buck, “Sunset” (song), Philadelphia, December 17, 
1912. 

Sidney Homer, “In the Meadow—What in the Meadow” 
(song), Hyannis, Mass., January, 1913. 

Sidney Homer, “Dead in the Cold, a Song Singing 
Thrush” (song), Hyannis, Mass., January, 1913. 

Sidney Homer, “Who Has Seen the Wind?” (song), 
Hyannis, Mass., January, 1913. 
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Carl Flesch’s Recent Great Berlin Success. 





The following press notices, which appeared in the prin- 
cipal Berlin papers after Carl Flesch’s performance of the 
Brahms concerto, on December 12 last, bear eloquent testi 
mony to the rank that Flesch takes as an artist in the 
Prussian capital: 

Carl Flesch played the violin concerto of Brahms in the second 
concert of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. There is something 
monumental his playing, something dignified and 
The artist, who is conscious of the appeal, his splendid tone makes 
to the senses, who has mastered every technical difficulty, as have 


in reverential 


but few violinists, nevertheless avoids any cheap effects, in fact, it 
often seems as if he wishes to make absolutely no effect, as if he 


exercised restraint both in tone and expression in order not to 
interfere with the absolute impression of the art work by the in 
trusion of the personal element The true artist despises such ef 


the 
greatest effort at restraint. 


fects and 
to make the 


yet it is just strongest personalities who 


I do 


are obliged 


not remember ever 


to have heard this work given a maturer reading in every respect 
Vossische Zeitung, December 19, 1912. 
Carl Flesch’s playing of the Brahms concerto aroused the wel 
known enthusiasm which has come to be associated with the work 


of this artist. No word of praise is too extravagant in speaking of 


It 


he restored 


Carl Flesch's interpretation of the Brahms music was a masterly 
and to 
glory this concerto, against which the rank and file of 


its rightful 


do 


performance of the highest order, 
violinists 
such violence,—-Deutsche Warte, Berlin, December 19, 1912 


Carl Flesch played the Brahms concerto with such beauty of tone 


such technical accuracy and warmth of musical feeling, that I must 


honestly confess, seldom to have heard it so played. It was a 
supreme performance of this eminent violinist.—Lokal Anzeiger, 
Berlin, December 14, 1912. 

Carl Flesch played the Brahms concerto with a tone of such 


wonderful beauty, with absolute technical mastery, and at the same 


time so warm and broad and mature in the expression of its mu 
sical content, that the performance takes rank of one of those rare 
musical moments. I cannot recall a more perfect performance 
gem. Zeitung, Koenigsberg, December 19, 1912 





Genuine storms of evoked by the v 


Flesch, who gave magnificent undiluted pleasure by 


ar plause were nist, Car 
his reading of 


the Brahms concerto, which he played with absolute technical per 








tributed to the composer 


to the executive artist, wh 
ot 


above ali, with absolute 


ous capable every m 


tone, 


he greater s! 


sovereignty of 


are ol 


ljulation, wit 


the 


Norddeutsche Allgem. Zeitung, Berlin,. 





The 


parable of 


interpretation 








fection and intellectual acumen.—Allgem. Musikzeitung, December 
13, 1912. CARI 
€ « eated € 

The applause which set in when Carl Flesch had finished the n the shade all the otl 

first movement of the Brahms concerto, was of an unusual quality Tageblatt, December 14, 19 

applause which grew more intensive after the slow movement and - 

the finale of this magnificent work, which répresents a happy in The secor t f the pr 

spiration of creative genius. If the applause must be partially at iw h Carl Fe a . 

~ 


Lucrezia BORI 





“TALES OF HOFFMANN” at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, Jan. 11, 1913. 


Of the women singers the one whose personality and art made 





the strongest appeal was Senorita Bori, who impersonated An 
tonia, making of her a touchingly pathetic, tragic figure and 
- . - . * 
singing the difficult music more than well ew York Tribune 
Miss Bori, as Antonia, was excellent, singing brilliantly and 
acting the part with real pathos New York Herald 
Among the successes of the erformance may be named the 
enchanting Antonia by Lucrezia Bor who sang the musi t 
the consumptive sweetheart of the her with much feeling, skil 
and charm New York American 
No less impressive than her sister actresses was Lucrezia Bori 
in the third act In he ands Antonia not nly had voca 
charms, but true tragic signif < New York Press 
Lucrezia Bori, as Antonia, the thi of the poet Hoffmann’s 


















loves, distinguished herself vocally and presented a charming 
picture—New York World 

Miss Bori contributed t this act a well conceived and 
creditably executed sk h of the unfortunate Antonia. She sane 
in her usual style and with a good deal of temperament N ete 
York Sun, 

It was almost inevitable, fror e dimensions and dramatic 
possibilities of the three roles, that Lucrezia Bori, who sang 
Antonia, should have outshone her lleagues A delicate girl 
with a rare voice apneals re strongly to the sympathies of an 
audience than a mechani loll a professional beauty Bor: 
sang with splendid spirit and spontaneity Her voice was true 
and powerful, vibrant with emotion and instinct with beauty 


New York Telegraph. 
“LA BOHEME” at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, Nov. 28, 1912. 








Lucrezia Bori, the young soprar who has already made a 
place for herself in the esteem of ypera goers, was the 
representative of Mimi. She had en heard in this role 
before and the charms of her y appearance, and her 
fresh, sympathetic, clear young voice made themselves felt She 
proved to be excellently suited to the role and her warm ay 
plause was well merited New York Sun. 

When the last curtain had fallen, her conquest of the audi 
ence was complete Never has Mile. Bori been in better voice 
than she was last night he beauty of her singing, added to 
the constant charm of her impersonation, is enough to make it 
certain that her Mimi will supersede any other that has been 


presented on that stage —New York Telegraph. 








The oftener Mile. Bori is he 
becomes. She arose to several 
of a dramatic soprar 
ardened opera goers to 

In the evening Senorita 
as Mimi in “La Boheme 
the emotional parts of her 1 
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G minor 


bril 


outstanding event of the evening was Carl 
the Bach 





sonata; 





te 


intellectual 


Flesch’s 





chnic and 


it nevertheless belongs 


played the work with a splendid sono 


content.— 


incom- 
masterly 


tation of t 

















cing one most en it violinists, and this reputa- 

tion he strengthened in large meas by yesterday's performance. 
He possesses not only the mature technic required by the work 
but also the tonal breadth and the 1 ¢ manliness of expression 
which are absolute conditions for the interpretation of this splendid 
rk In his playing the inte ual content and the deep feeling 

{ the Brahms n c as absolutely exhausted, and the manner in 
which he mastered the difficult passages and scales in double stop 
ping, together $ imtonation, always pure as gold, stamped 
his work with ute sovereignty.Berliner Boersenzeitung, De 


cember 13, 1912. Advertisement 


Max Pauer’s Memory. 


Some interesting facts concerning Max Pauer, the Ger 


man pianist, were recalled the 


other day by David Grosch, 


of Kansas City. Mr. Grosch studied under Mr. Pauer at 
the Stuttgart Conservatory: “Several years ago, in one 


season,” says Mr. Grosch, “Pauer appeared in a series of 
eight concerts at which he played 287 piano compositions 
from fore him 
He called this series of concerts the ‘Unfolding of Piano 


Literature, 


memory, without a note or manuscript be 


beginning at his first concert with the earliest 
composers. Pauer’s memory is marvelous. One of his 
greatest exhibitions of retentive mind was at Hanover 


some years ago when he was called to fill an engagement 


in place of another artist and composer. The artist com 


poser who was to appear had written and arranged a con 


certo especially for this appearance. He was taken sud 
denly ill and the manuscript was sent to Pauer only 
twenty-four hours before the time of the concert He 


studied the concerto on the train from Stuttgart and played 


it from memory at the concert 


The Important Items. 


She is the latest New York 
The papers praise her dress; 


star 


Her poodle and her motor car 


Are mentioned in the press 
The details of her last divorce 

(A somewhat doubtful mess) 
Her follies and her fads, of course. 


Are mentioned in the press 
These details endless columns get; 
You've seen them more or less 
That has yet 
3een mentioned in the press 
W. S. Adkins, in Pittsburgh Post. 


Her acting? never 


SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Opera Company, New York 
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FLESCH 

est pression, and which threw 
formers { the evening.— Berliner 
ar va t . 

erpreter. 1 the repu 
rd the more charming her sty 
iramati ments with the power 

leath scene moved na y t 

New York Evening Mail 

made her first ce he 

red another success. It is i 
es that she at her best, an 


New York 














while she was ery " 4 oe 1 acts, it 
was in the last tw that ‘ as a singe and an 
actress these her high 1 s¢ and st g, and 
t was well worth wat h a era giase 
her changing face mirrors « ns in M 1 
The third act is perha ven than the death 
scene, and Miss Bori ked and ge e¢ as she 
id behind the trees and ster f . w York 
Evenng Post 

Mile. Bori is girlis ‘ te and gracef ‘ Ty a 
gratifying q tre the t ‘(™M iH w ug 
the opera was ¢ juent, cor ne and sy atk Her sing 
ing had correctness and style e manage effects artis 
tically ler v © wa sl way e and tr nd ¢ ever 
the final scene where e re 1 while nging € f 
most ciff« t va there r ahtest aria f 

rrect pitch ‘ ‘ ff ga tone Hi nception 
through f the t was ke a tence aT al way 
associater th st € ing 
of the r rna f Comm 

Lucrezia FB A eady estal Li h self 1 favor 
by her Manor Ne fully © Pe 
an impersonat t ‘ the we a ¥ ett that ' 
loo n we and t ¢ € 


York Evenmg H 








“PAGLIACCI” at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, Nov. 20, 1912. 
the ne Spanis s at t te € nd 

al seas € N la a ate th 
triur lebut about te ays ag H ging of 
the the t a f t y 
ar ‘ " sia r M 
tori’s th, her fres t fv t y of 
tones are all essential t satisfact ret f tw 
mpet at ¢ ' ( ne ert wa 
an inte etatior t 1 ed ¥ ea af e Yor "4 
na f mimer 

Every } { the « . t © re f 
here ‘ re . re ‘ s had . ‘ - 

{ the + f P ' {lle. } . eded R 
cw fe cw terest Eve word, ever ge r every yne 
* taist af emot z f He z 4 ' 
was de ahtfu ‘ ‘ css . ntaneit ' 

er histrior ortra f the aa harg wit W 

New York Pre 

Mile. Bori « k roved her worth in the first big her 
ting chant to the birds in the tree tops above. M x 
the lent drama significance and sang it with fine 
and considerable beauty and freshness of voice The \ 
soprano acte the part admirably, with tremendous te erame 
and her thf earar wa n her favor A York 


Herald 


Miss Bori has appeared at several Musicales in New York City, including Bagby Concerts, and given a Recital 
under the auspices of the Harlem Philharmonic Society at the Waldorf-Astoria with great success. 
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ANAFESTO ROSSI 
ensemble 
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~ ; Anafesto Rossi in Various Roles. 
of — 
: esto Rossi, baritone of the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Opera Companies, has to his credit the follow 
; g ¢ tices te ling of his icce in several roles this 
a: n 
TRAVIATA 
4 er ced with more thrilling and 
- as if ening’s production of “La 
er peratic rsion of Dumas 
Gauthier lom been presented with a 
| rar q 
= [ unk elodious work, the ox 
: e Anafest R baritone, who excited 
R r n possessed of a sense of 
| i ¢ r affectior r iutocracy were indicated by 
Hy P eff H voice not restricted and is substan 
% Pp id Pub Ledger, November 17, 
2 
he ritone role lid creditable work, par 
xz I the ene ir h he pleads with Violetta for a re 
se e of } f exceptionally sonorous timbre, 
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AIDA 
baritone ce which he use 
, ( nati I juire 
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f the role f Ar r the dusky Ethiopian king 
: ( nnati Post 
} \ nast t nce reputation he acquired on 
H F eve werful, rings true and 
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mirably and convinciggly done There was an absence of rant and 
bluster Here were the outlines of a sinister and avenging figure 
His voice is magnificent.--Boston Globe 

Cascart, in the ha Mr. Rossi, was a charming revelation 
of the undoubted of this new addition to the Opera com- 
pany Montreal! 





*‘TROVATORE.,” 
Signor Rossi arrived unexpectedly from Boston to sing the Count 
He was tied down in the first scenes by a huskiness which dis 
guised what one suspects is a baritone of power and telling quality, 
but showed an individuality in his acting and an appreciation of the 
effectiveness of illuminating facial expression, which raised anticipa 
ns of further appearances to a high pitch Montreal Daily Herald 
Rossi as the Count was in splendid voice and lent the part of 
1 certain grace of carriage and action which is usually lacking. 
With such a quartet of artists and with Signor Jacchia at the helm, 
it would have been strange had the performance been anything but 
1 pronounced success.—Montreal Gazette. (Advertisement.) 





The Misses Mixter’s Novel Entertainment. 
Marie Aline Mixter, mezzo contralto, and Lillian B. Mix 
ter, reader and impersonator, gave a novel entertainment at 





\imé Dupont 
LILLIAN AND MARIE MIXTER 


} 


the Hotel Plaza, New York, Friday afternoon of last week 
These clever artists have adapted from the immortal fairy 
tory of Cinderella a musical play with the characters 
dressed as they appear in Massenet’s opera, ‘“Cendrillon’ 
The play is enacted by dolls 


on a small stage, about four feet long and two feet wide 


(French for “Cinderella” ) 


Che gifted sisters sing and play behind the scenes as the 
little ladies and gentlemen go through their parts, It 1s 
an excellent reproduction of fairy lore, dear to the hearts 
of all children and to grown ups who love children, 

rhe first act of the Misses Mixter’s play shows the house 
f Cinderella and the characters appear, including the fairy 














CINDERELLA AND PRINCE CHARMING 


rod, who descends from the clouds 


The second act repre 
sents the court ball, where Cinderella meets the prince 
Che third act has two scenes: the home of Cinderella and 
the fairy oak tree Act four shows the court of honor 
where the happy Cinderella and her prince are united 

It is a capital and clever entertainment, and hundreds of 
delighted children and their parents enjoyed it last Friday. 
Marie Mixter, who possesses a deep rich voice, does the 
talking and singing for the men in the play, while her sis 
ter, with her light soprano, impersonated the ladies, includ- 
ing the dear little Cinderella. The costumes worn by the 
dolls are complete in every detail, and one of the most re 
markable features of the afternoon was the dancing which 
these miniature ladies and gentlemen executed at the 
‘prince’s ball.” 

After the “Cinderella” play was over, Marie Aline Mix- 
ter sang a group of children’s songs, by Jessie Gaynor, 





irtistically accompanied at the piano by Alice H. Baker 
The group of five songs were “Snubbed,” “The Lonely 
Road,” “Sparrows,” “Comparison” and “Sweet Pea Ladies.” 
Lillian B. Mixter added a number by reading, with much 


charm, the seriocomic story of “Mary Cary,” by Bosher, 
which relates incidents in the life of a bright little girl 
inmate in an orphan asylum in England. The entertain- 


ment was closed by Marie Aline Mixter, who whistled 


Dvorak’s “Humoresque,” again assisted at the piano by 
Miss Baker. 

The Misses Mixter are planning to repeat the entertain 
ment in New York later in the season, and they have dates 
in Boston and other New England cities. 





Anita Davis-Chase, Soprano. 

\ charming young singer with a beautiful voice and per- 
sonality that wins her audience the moment she appears, 
Anita Davis-Chase, is attracting as much attention to her 
unusual talents, in New York, where she has sung for the 
most part this winter, as she has done in her home city 
of Boston in seasons past. 

During the month of January, Mrs. Davis-Chase sang 
in Boston with the Scottish Society and at a musicale 
given by Herbert Sears; in New Jersey at the Orange 
Woman's Club with Edward Lankow, basso of the Boston 
and Metropolitan Opera Companies; at a reception in 
honor of President-elect Wilson, in Trenton; at the Essex 
Country Club, where she gave a program with Annie 
Louise David, harp, and at a joint recital with Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, in Brooklyn, N. Y. In addition to 
these Mrs. Davis-Chase has been doing considerable work 
for Emilie Hawksworth, of New York, at various private 
affairs, work for which she is particularly well fitted and 
experienced through her connection with Mrs. Hall Mc- 





ANITA DAVIS-CHASI 
Soprano 


Allister, of Boston, at whose North Shore musicales and 
other society events she was a frequent participant. 

The appended notices give eloquent testimony to the fine 
vocal and artistic abilities of this young singer: 
It has a girlish 


freshness and yet it is charged with the emotions that are associated 


\nita Davis-Chase has a voice of peculiar charm 


with womanhood She has made much technical progress in the 
course of her study, and her vocal emission is free and pure, het 
enunciation distinct Mrs. Chase was especially pleasing yesterday 
in the songs by Faure, Reger, Bemberg and Vidal and showed.-ex 
cellent breath control in Mrs. Beach's “My Star." Mrs. Chase 
should accomplish much. She has an unusually sympathetic voice 
an emotional nature, which is controlled by taste and artistic sense 
and it is a pleasure to see her as well as to hear her.—Philip Hale 
in Boston Herald 


Anita Davis-Chase has a lyric soprano voice of charm and beauty 
Her dramatic effects were obtained by the skilful use of tone color, 
and she sang with artistic ability ——Boston Transcript 


Mrs. Davis-Chase has a voice of fine and sympathetic character. 
She sang with dramatic feeling and interpreted Wolf’s “Verborgen 
heit,” the old English “Phyllis” and Vidal's ‘Ariette,”” with a 
marked appreciation in each instance of the poet’s sentiment, and 
the composer’s translation of the sentiment into melodic phrases.— 
Philip Hale, in Boston Herald 





Anita Davis-Chase, of Boston, was the soloist and sang with dis 
tinct success. She has a beautiful soprano voice of ample power 
and she charmed the audience with her group of songs.—Providence 
Tournal 

The audience that went to the hall of the Orange Woman's Club 
yesterday with the expectation of hearing only Edward Lankow in 
a song recital enjoyed more than the promised treat. Anita Davis- 
Chase was assisting artist, and her contribution to the program and 
the vocal and artistic resources she disclosed in presenting the con 
tents of the lyrics in which she was heard quickly established her 
in favor and excited the desire for more extended acquaintance with 
her abilities. Mrs. Davis-Chase was heard in the “Chanson Arabe, 
by Bruneau; “Matinee de Printemps.” by Weckerlin; “Infidelite,” 
by Huhn; Vidal’s “Spring” and the “Flower Song,” by Sinding. 
She revealed an interpretative talent that, coupled with the lovely 
quality of her tones, her refined style and polished technic in vocali 
zation, compelled hearty recognition of her artistic worth and of the 
pleasure she gave.—Newark, N. J., Evening News. 

( Advertisement.) 
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SCHELLING PLAYS SUPERBLY IN 


BOSTON. 








Ernest Schelling, the pianist, delighted Boston music 
lovers by his recital given in that city last week. The 
following extracts are taken from two criticisms: 


Ernest recital yesterday afternoon 


Jordan Halli 
minor; 


Schelling 
His 


nocturnes, op. 27, No. 1; op. 15, No. 2; 


gave a piano 


program was as follows: Chopin, sonata in B 


etudes, op. 10 in 


A flat; op. 25 in F major; barcarolle, mazurka, polonaise in A flat 
Liszt, sonata in B minor, “Au Lac de Wallenstadt,” “Chant 
polomaise, ““Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 6.” 


this 


and 


Mr. 

“Fantastic 
that he gave a 
Bach- Liszt, 


Five years ago month Schelling played brilliantly his 


symphony 
this re 
Alkan 
played 


highly original interesting Suite” at a 
concert in this city and after 


cital 


recital. In 
the Chopin, 
Pugno, 


only music by Chopin and Liszt. 


composers represented were 


Debussy, Paderewski, Wagner-Liszt Yesterday he 


Mr. Schelling is a pianist of marked individuality He belongs 
to the heroic and as a Chopin player he is 
liever in “the greater Chopin.” It is 
the question whether Chopin's music bears this virile 


school robust, a be 


not now necessary to raise 


treatment 


whether this manner of playing his music is not at variance with 


the character of the great majority of the compositions and with 
the composer’s own performance of them. 
There were times yesterday when it seemed as though M 


Schelling were almost impatient of the inevitable limitations of any 
but these 
the tone was forced or 


piano; occasions were rare, and it could not be said that 


Nor 
s chosen by pianists as a pretext for 


harsh was force exerted unduly in 


the polonaise, which too often 
exhibiting brute strength and mad speed, so that experienced con 


cert goers dread to see the polonaise named on a program Mr 


Schelling’s performance of this sorely abused work was the most 
satisfactory that we remember He was justly in the heroic vein 
but there was nobility in the interpretation; there was pomp, daz 


And the 
contrasts! The chords 


zling brilliance, aristocratic elegance conception was 
’ g 


romantic with poetic episodes, with dramatic 


that introduce the famous middle section with the octaves in the 
bass were swept by a rhapsodist on a gigantically sonorous harp 
As a rule they fall upon the ear like the blows of a pile driver 


And how admirably managed and how exciting the long crescendo 


The first movement of Chopin's sonata was superbly played, and 





the long melodic line of the go was beautifully sung 


As for the performance of the other compositions there is nothing 


but the warmest praise Mr. Schelling succeeded where many 
pianists of the first rank fail He made Chopin's barcarolle hang 
together so that it was logical in its structure, continuous in its 








beauty, and yet was rich in significant contrasts Nor have we 
heard for many years an interpretation of Liszt’s sonata that « 
clearly revealed the dramatic spirit, the grandeur, the haunting 
loveliness of this colossal work > Mr. Schelling allowed 
Liszt to wear his “panache,” but the plume was never more con 
spicuous than the man beneath it The smaller pieces of Liszt were 
exquisitely played and the “Hungarian Rhapsody for once was 
without the vulgarity which some relentlessly expose 

Mr. Schelling is now in the front rank of the great pianists He 


has a virility that is never coarse, a delicacy that is not effeminate 
Herald, January 28, 





or lackadaisical.— Boston 1913 





Ernest Schelling, the pianist, is neighbor to Mr. Paderewski in 
Switzerland, living, if report goes truly, in more or less intimate 
relations with him Seemingly this contact with the elder and the 
riper man and with the greater and the more masterful virtuoso 
has influenced Mr. Schelling deeply, and in his recital at Jordar 
Hall yesterday afternoon he was a far different pianist from what 
he was five years ago—distinctly Paderewskian in all that he did 
At the outset, his program commended him, departing far from 
routine and divided wholly between the music of Chopin and he 
music { Liszt Within these bounds, it kept clear in its major 
items from hackneyed pieces. Not many pianists have played of late 
Chopin's sonata in B minor or Liszt's “Grand Sonata’ as the bill 


key Mr with 


which he 


had it, in the same Schelling had not gone far 


Chopin's sonata, with began the concert, before the change 











in himself and his playing was clear He sought and gained large, 
full, rich and warm tone; colored it amply and variously, was 
alert and imaginative in modulations of pace and significant em 
phasis; made vivid contrasts; wrought streaming harmonies; held to 
clear and plastic rhythms; did al] things with a vigor that was 
almost always ordered power and very seldom ran into excess. His 
new richness of voice, amplitude of style, manifold eloquence, range 
and freedom with himself, his music and his in vent made him 
a transformed as well as a ripened piani 

He clothed it with the utmost agnificence of tone and 
energy of feeling He sweeps the music forward wi cumulative 





His 
not distorted by a temperamental enlargement 
When Mr 
with the streaming harmonies 


force version of the polonaise is the music magnified, but 


spiritually akin to the 
enlargements of photography. Schelling plays a mazurka 
or a study of Chopin, he enriches it 
and the subtieties of rhythm that are at his command by the mastery 
f touch. So the mazurka and 


of his pedals, by his delicacy are 












the studies newly graced. When Mr. Schelling plays the sonata in 
B minor or the barcarolic, he will not have Chopin a compose: 
who wrote only in fitful mood, who chafed under the restrictions 
of form and design, whose music came and went in iridescent 
phrases. He gives the barcarolle continuity in variety; he makes 
the sonata seem to upspring out of itself in Paderewskian cumu 
lation of music and of mood He even puts a certain logic of feel 
ing into his Chopin. Does the music gain or lose by such a mag 


nifying and individualizing process that does not disturb, yet surely 


transforms it? It is hard to say and perhaps safest to answer that 


the outcome depends upon the pianist. He must clothe it in rich 
ness of tone, fleck it with brightness of phrase, propel it to supple 
and ardent rhythms, design it largely, carry it forward sweepingly 
keep it aglow with color and alive with changing mood. Then we 
that listen hear, feel, beliewe, agree to this fusion of Chopin wit 
another temperament, other pianistic ways, the idiosyncrasies t 


Mr. Schelling takes this way 
Paderewski took it 


with his Chopin to this 


him 


another time. 
result upon his hearers. Mr 

If Mr. Schelling’s way is one way with Chopin, it is the one 
the only way with the Liszt. The largest 
amplest eloquence, the utmost riches of color, the fullest intensity 
of feeling are in place there Without indeed, the 
is only an empty and reverberating thing In the course of it, 
Mr. Schelling could employ all his the 
sarrower sense—strike his great chords, achieve his glinting bravura 


also before 


and 


sonata of design, the 


them, sonata 


attributes as a pianist in 


weave backgrounds of the long drawn and glowing harmonies, sing 














n sustained or broken song, make a phrase gleam out of tonal 
shadow, marshal! his ransition and cor st bite 
and rhythm flick and st these things a he did c 
more He seemed to conceive the sonata as a great rhapsody in 
which the intensity of succee g moods made form, t the 1 
f them and technical feats only rapt expression Phere were tl 
melodies born in the glow of creation. There was the world 
the sonata to be peopled w in many shapes, in many moods 





a whole world for magica transformations, f assionate 









tonal adventures 
Within this world within this world Mr. Schelling 
Stayed with him ar t never once lost its wholeness I 
and fro in it went the melodies as c ea color as 
though they were the genii of the The magic 
f the music was in Mr. Schel *s playing These melodies had 
also a passionate life of their own The magician animated the: 


with his changing emotions as though he were the strongest genic 
of them all. They are large, and manifold emotions—a whole gamut 


of them, big, intense, vague, rhetorical even, “romantic feeling,” as 


the books call them They are not to be scrutinized They are t 
be felt. Each one has its passion of utterance to transport us and 
hold us within it, to make us hear, believe 1 feel If only the 
pianist can summon it and yet achieve the technical means and 
keep, as it were, his imaginative and expressive feet. Mr. Schelling 
has now such mastery. Again he was Paderewskian in mingled self 


control and ardor, in largeness of imagination and _ revelatior 


the multi-colored beauty and the warmp power of all that he did 


Boston Transcript. (Advertisement.) 


Music of Old Spain in New York. 
Mrs. R. W. Hawkesworth presented a novel program at 
the Hotel Plaza, New York, 


last Thursday morning, in the 











REINALD 


WERRENRATH 


has been engaged for the following appearances in the Spring of 1913 





Haarlem Philharmonic Society, New York (third 

appearance) 
Treble Clef 
Strawbridge 

engagement) 
Rubinstein Club 





Philade 
othier Ch 





Washington, D. ¢ 
Union C henectady, N. Y 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y 
Fine Arts Club, Syracuse, N. ¥ 
Apollo Club, Pittsburgh, Pa. (re 
Eurydice ( Toledo, Ohio 
Lenten Musicales, Detroit, 
Apollo Club, Ft. Wayne 
Kanawha Musical Society 

engagement) 
Nashua, N. H., 
Spartanburg, S. ¢ 


lege, Sc 
(third appearance 





enga 






Mich 
Ind 
Charleston, W. Va. (re 








festival (fourth 
festival 


scason) 











In addition to these, Mr. Werrenrath has been booked for 
numerous private musicales, and for the KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
PESTIVAL, JULY 21-25, 1913. 


Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 





New York 














which are under 
Phe was 
including some of the old 
brother Ed 


arrived in 


series Of “Chansons en Crinoline, given 


the patronage of fashionable 


devoted to the 


society morning 
music of Spain 


Elisa 


Spanish 


songs and dances Cansino and her 


ouardo, two young dancers recently 


I he singers 


Andrea de 


New York, were introduced at this musicale 
of the morning were Lucrezia Bori and Segu 
rola, of the Metropolitan Opera Company 

Miss Bori and Mr. de Segurola sang a 
Another 
which had to be repeated 
“The Bunch 
acted as well as sung and both singers executed a dance in 





in the original Catalan dialect 
charm 


entitled (in the 


was 


English translation) »f Roses.” This wa 


the finale. The Cansinos interpreted such national 


as the bolero and Cuchipand 


New York Applauds Alda. 
Alda made 


politan Opera House this season on 


Frances her first appearance at the 
December ri, a 
in “Boheme 


When Alda 
ago she 


first came to the Metropolitan a 





recognized as the possessor of 


was at I 
That the 


once 





donna 1s also for 


1 


beauty 





of exception; prima 





tunate enough to possess abundant intelligence and an 
unbounded capacity for hard work is evidenced by the 
manner in which her art has broadened since her debut 
here 

The following excerpts from the New York press show 
with what appreciation the diva was received on her reap 
pearance 

HUGE AUDIENCE APPRECIATES ALDA 
(ine f the best performances of “La Boheme heard here ir 
» day was given at the Metroy tan Opera House last night 

It was the first appearance f the seasor f Frances Alda. wh 
sang Mimi If ever before she ha inm@ so well at the Metr 
politan as she did last night, then that occasion escapes memory 
and the huge audience appreciated er work She resisted temp 
tations to force her voice, singing with repose and beauty of tone 
Her phrasing was musical, and she sang her firet act aria so ir 
pressively that enthusiast nterrupted the opera to applaud her 
And at the end of the act «he soared to a high C with the utmost 
ease and with wnerring pitch. So, t Ba neal ane are 
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Rodolfo, in 
December 12, 191 


the third act, was s New York Herald 


dmirable 











FRANCES ALDA AS MIMI IN LA BOHEME” CREATES 
FUROREI 

Madame Alda made a most attractive Mimi She sang with 

taste She phrased with delicacy Her voice, although at moments 

not quite steady (for Madame Alda dearly ves a vibrato), had 

gained in color, warm and power and volume since last season 

Her interpr of her part was marked by discretion and in 

telligence e¢ end of the first act she had three recalls, which 

she shared with Carus the Rodolf of the night.—New York 

American, December 

——_ 

ALDA HEARD FOR FIRST TIME THIS SEASON IN ROLI 
OF MIMI 

The special feature of the performance was the reappearance of 


Frances Alda, who had not sung previously in the course of the 
season 

Madame Alda’s singing of the music of Mimi had the charms of 
natural beauty of voice and simplicity of style.—New York Sun, 





December 12, 1912 


ALDA'S MIMI IS VOCAI 
Alda 


night in the 


rRIUMPH 


Frances surpassed the most sanguine expectations of her 


friends las Metropolitan Opera House she 
singing the 
Not 


reveal all the 


when made 
Mimi of 


did 


charm of 


her first 
“La 


tion of the 


appearance of the season 


Rodolfo 


wer girl 


Puccini's 


Boheme” to Caruso’s only her impersona 


dainty fi naivete and 


simple pathos it had in the past cal 
New 
New York 


admirable 


but from a purely v point of 


view it reached an artistic and technical elevation the Zealand 


soprano probably had achieved in 





never betore 
In the third act the /pran btained results vocally 


histronically “ 
Her 


and « 


and nning many curtain calls and flowers at the 


Mimi 


nterpretation of the 


close ortraya f stood forth as the most completes 


artistic nvincing role presented in the 


Metropolitan Opera House in reecnt years.—New York Press. De 


cember 12, 1912 
ALDA SINGS THE PART OF 
SKILI 


the 


MIMI WITH GRACI AND 


Madame Alda'‘s voice has fresh and youthful quality whic! 


the lover f the play like to associate with the fragile heroine, and 


) mu ; il } ‘ 
the music is easily within its te demand 


New York 





in actress compasses ts histrionic needs 


ALDA 


It was a “B 


BOHEME 


was 


A WINSOME MIMI IN 


! that 


eme f tr e€ strength given last night 


Metropolitan Opera House and seldom has 
1 beautiful 


Puccini vivid 


version of th joy ind sorrows { the temperamenta 


yitants of the Juarter so inimitably chronicled by 





Murger been more nobly sung 


voiced Rodolf 


is castles in the air made m in soul a 


“ a golden sang in the moonlit attic { 





millionaire But last 











night provided more than the Che gelida manina™ to remember 
“La Boheme by There was Amato to enchant his listener 
whenever Marcello ok part in the conversation of the four stu 
dents And st rar was the Mimi of Frances Alda, whose 
clear, silvery, nightingale ce rang through the darkened audi 
torium for the first time t season, a he sat in the poet's garret 
and mused in exquisite melody pon the mystery of why “they call 
me Mimi.’ 

A slight tremulousr und faintness of voice that was barel 
noticeable during the beginning { the aria in the first act quickly 
passed and from that ment to the end of the last act Alda 
throat, like an abundant fountain, poured forth floods of crystalline 
song Her tones were full and free and true They reflected her 
emotion as dewdrops reflect the morning sunlight Her Mimi wa 

winsome flowerlike womar wayed like a flower in the wind by 
the desire of the moment and like a flower quick fading into 
teat Her impersonation of the little flower girl is one that leaves 

emories that a dozen seasor f other Min ild not obliterate 

New York Morning Telegr Ih er ) 

ALDA’S VOICE EFFECTIVE AND COLORFUI 

Frances Alda made her fir appearance f the season at the Met 
ropolitan Opera House last night as Min n “La Boheme Her 

omce was effective and rf he k the hig note tT th 

stage at the end of tl first act clearly { stained it wel Her 
ging wit Marce and Rodolf n the third act had dramati 
gnificance She wore no jewe when she came to Rodolf was 
ett lie. which made eem reasonable the pawning of a coat 


Boehmians to buy medicines ar 








food for her Che t she dressed the part in what might we 
have been the gowns fa sewing gir! quette of the per 
ay Her red hair wa ittractior New York I ning 
World, December 
CARUSO AND ALDA A PAIR OF APPEALING LOVER 
Frances Ald ' est and most piquant of all the 
¢ Metr | tar (Oper H use tr ade eT re entry r t 
€ which she een t find yngenial She was is plendid 
e and sang t great freedor and = =beaut f tone Ne 
York Evening Telegrar December ) 
FRANCES ALDA PLEASING AS MIMI 
Madame Alda wa singing re for ¢ first time th easor 
She made ne Mir und played the art with appropriate 
my ty Her ging : urked by retion and good 
taste » the expression of fe g, and muck f her rasing wa 
admirahle The natural eaut 1 her € t me it 
time with nusua e ‘ especially toward the ae f the 
hird act New York Fve « Globe, December ) 
MADAME ALDA WARMLY WELCOMED 


The return of 


Madame Alda as a regular 


itan Opera Company was the event of especial 


member of 


interest last nig! 








t the second performan th eason of “La Boheme 
Madame Alda has beer eard as Mimi before. but her entir 
vice, not only her impersonation, has undergone a ange and it 
as gained much in warmt and color The soprano’s voice 
ne of the most beautif { the Metropolitan stage. and she sing 
with wonderful ease, great br incy in the high tones and ve 
even quality of tone She has als lost much weight and 
Mimi was as appealing from the dramat standpoint as from the 
de of her personal beauty and grace 
Madame Alda is a highly schooled artist, and one wh know 
the technic of the stage, and her versatilit » real asset to the 
Metropolitan stage, t which her return wa warmly welcomed 
by the large audience—New York Fvening Ma December 
>! (Advertisement 
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1425 Broadway, New York 
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Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Geraldine 
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Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
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All artists appearing in Vienna that desire mention 
in this letter will Kindly see that tickets are sent to 
this office. 


Piaristengasse 46/36, 
Vienna VIII, January 14, 1913 


Under the auspices of the American Musical Club of 
Vienna, Christmas festivities in behalf of the students 
were observed at the home of former Musica Courter 
correspondent Lolita D. Mason. By aid of suitable decora- 





JOHANN STRAUSS-LANNER MONUMENT IN RATHAUS 
(CITY HALL) PARK, VIENNA 





tions and such obtainable “Sachen” as Vienna affords, 
fue Musica, Courter office and rooms had assumed an 
“Echt Weihnachts Stimmung,” with but a tinge of foreign 
color thrown in by the draping of the good old Stars and 
Stripes over the main entrance. The afternoon and even- 
ing were spent in serving refreshments and just plain old 
fashioned Christmas rollicking, with dancing, adding to 
the features of the evening. The club is very grateful to 
the Ambassador and Mrs. Kerens, also the Consul-General 
and Mrs. Danby and other kind friends who by their 
liberal donations contributed so much to the success of the 
party. 
nee 

The violin virtuoso, Silvio Floresco, gave his second 
orchestral concert of this season in the Grosser Musik- 
verein Saal with the Orchestra Verein, under the direction 
of Paul Scheinpflugy. The program began with the 


ae eee y 




















FELIX WEINGARTNER 


(Sketch from the Vienna Konzertzeitung.) 





‘Oberon” overture by the orchestra. Floresco displayed 
many of the Sevcik school characteristics in his interpre- 
tation of the Beethoven D major violin concerto; and, in 
fact, due to some of his tempo liberties taken in the 
rondo movement, the orchestra failed to satisfactorily 


==\] VIENNA ff/ 


follow. The artist was at his best in the Bach prelude and 
fugue, G minor, for violin alone, displaying not only an 
excellent technic, but also a good sense of musical feeling. 
The Bruch concerto in G minor was given with equal effi- 
ciency, and the violinist was compelled to add several en- 
core numbers to his program before the audience would 
consent to leave the hall. 
nee 

A rather interesting concert offering was an Octet Even- 
ing given by the Brussels and Fitzner String Quartets, 
Schérg, Dancher, Miry and Gaillard comprising the 
Brussels and Fitzner, Weissgarber, Czerny and Walter the 
Fitzner artists. ‘These were further assisted by Herman 
Gurtler, vocal soloist, and Prof. Karl Lafite, pianist. The 
Johann Svendsen octet, op. 3, was given for the opening 
number, followed by the Paul Graener chamber music 
poem, “Yearning for the Sea,” op. 41, written for piano 
quintet and for vocal solo; then the Mendelssohn octet, 
op. 20. The ensemble of the combined quartets was the 
best form, The presence of Paul Graener, the composer 
afforded the audience occasion to extend its approbation 
of the work, and he was compelled to make his appear- 
ance several times before it would be quieted. 

nere 

In the piano concert given by Paul Otto Méckel in the 
Bésendorfer Saal, the program consisted of the Brahms 
sonata in C major, op. 1; the “Eleven new Bagatellen,” 
op. 119, from Beethoven; “Child Scenes,” op. 15, of 
Schumann, and the Reger variations and fugue over a 
theme from Bach op. 81. The artist possesses a good 
technic and great strength, which at times robbed his in- 
terpretations of that fineness and delicacy that should 
have rightly been theirs. Méockel was at his best in the 
Beethoven number and in the delineation of the Reger 
variations. neue 

Alexander Sebald, the violinist, gave a concert with the 
Orchestra Verein, under the direction of Paul Scheinpflug, 
to a well filled house in the Grosser Musikverein Saal. 
The program consisted of the B. Molique violin concerto 
in A minor, op. 21; Beethoven D major, op. 61; “Die 
Liebesfee,” op. 67, from Raff, and the Sarasate “Carmen” 
fantasie, op. 25. The artist played in his best style, in 
which he shows an excellent technic and true musicianship. 
rhe whole program was read from the score; his interpre- 
tations were full of beautiful thoughts and effects. 
Sebald has quite an extended tour ahead of him, as his 
bookings will lead him throughout Austria, Russia, Ger- 
many and Belgium. RRR 


Richard Stéhr, with the assistance of the Wiener Ton- 
kunstler Orchestra, gave a Composition Program in 
Grosser Musikverein Saal. A symphonic fantasie, F 
minor, for organ and full orchestra, in three movements, 
proved to be drawn on very interesting thought scales. 
The orchestra, under the composer's direction, was enabled 
to give a true interpretation of the story, which contained 
many startling surprises. The molto moderato maestoso 
was of noisy caliber, progressing in a quite modern style, 
intermingled with pleasing violin and organ solos, and 
dying away after it had seemingly spent all its accumu- 
lated force. The second movement, an allegro moderato, 
by means of a series of woodwind solos with pizzicato 
accompaniments in the string sections, brought about var- 
ious tempo moods and achieved a grand climax at the 
end. The last movement, grave, allegro con brio, began 
in an impressive manner, with marked acents on each 
beat of the measure, the basses here predominating. This 
included some pleasing melodies, which were treated in 
the ultra modern style. Professor R. Dittrich, the K. u. 
K. Hoforganist, gave his usually masterly readings. The 
second number was three mixed chorals with orchestra. 
These were: “Forest Night,” “Im Klosterhof” and 
“Morning Hymn.” In these the composer was further 
assisted by the Dreizehnlinder Singing Society and the 
baritone soloist, Franz Riedl. The absence of a piano 
number to have been played by Arthur Rubinstein 
was due to the illness of the pianist. The symphony, A 
minor, op. 18, was on larger scale, but possessed many 
of the characteristics of his other works. 


At the concert given by the violinist, Stefi Jung-Geyer, 
the Bosendorfer Saal was completely filled by a highly ap- 
preciative audience. The second sonata from Othmar 
Schoeck was given, followed by the Bach chaconne for 
violin alone. This last was taken at an almost unbeliev- 
ably fast tempo, and through this one flaw much of the 
beauty disclosed later by an almost faultless technic and 
true musical thought was completely lost. Not until a 
group comprising a gavotte by Martini; “Liebeslied,” by 
Kreisler ; “Tambourin,” by Leclair, and “Siciliano et 
Rigaudon,” by Francoeur-Kreisler, was played did the 
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young lady disclose her true ability. The audience became 
quite enthusiastic, and she was compelled to repeat the 
“Liebeslied” and also to add a short Norwegian dance 
number to this series. Another group given in the same 
pleasing manner contained only dances, they being a Nor- 
wegian by Haaland, a Spanish by Sarasate and a Hun- 
garian by Hubay. The major 
Wieniawski was the closing selection, after which the 
artist kindly added several more numbers to satisfy the 


polonaise in D from 


demands of her many admirers 
RRR 

At the last concert given by the American Musical Club 
in Vienna, Daisy Kennedy, concert violinist; Rose Attler, 
Volksopera singer, and Herman Wasserman, pianist, were 
the assisting artists. The piano number, Brahms’ F minor 
sonata, first on the and Mr 
of the Godowsky Meisterschule, played this with a depth 


was program, Wasserman, 
of intellectual understanding and appreciation of its rich 
musical worth, proclaiming its manifold beauties with a 
powerful sonorous tone which was capable of the most 
delicate shading. His naturally warm temperament im- 
parted a glow to its classical beauty, and the close atten- 
tion of the audience was held throughout its entire length 
The concert violinist, Daisy Kennedy, had chosen the D 
minor Handel sonata, a particularly charming berceuse 
by Nandor Isolt, and the “Zephyr” by Hubay for her 
numbers, She was in excellent form, and gave each com- 
position its characteristic musica! interpretation, especially 
surpassing in the delicate, graceful beauties of the art that 
are so rightfully hers. The fair young artist won much 
add several encore selec 
Attler, entertained 
Attler possesses 


praise and was called upon to 
tions. The Volksopera singer, Rose 
with several lieder of Brahms. Fraulein 
a voice full of many charms, and her artistic translations 
of musical thought produced a most pleasing rendition, 
which won the heartiest of approvals from tne audience 
nee 

Mary Hoover Ellis has an early coming concert appear- 
ance in Leipsic, where she will play the Grieg A minor 
in Albert Hall 
in Dresden, and 


concerto with the Winterstein Orchestra 


Grace Stewart Potter gives a concert 
Gertrude Cleophas will give two programs, the first in 
Breslau, the other in Dresden All are pupils of the 
master, Leschetizky, Mrs. Ellis and Miss Cleophas study- 
Marguerite Melville-Lisznewski 

nee 


Kennedy 


ing also with 


The concert violinist, Daisy has left for an 
extended tournee through England and Scotland, returning 
to Vienna in March for other appearances. 


Victor C. Winton 





Montreal Criticisms of Beatrice La Palme. 
The following notices from the Montreal papers refer 


to recent successes made by Beatrice la Palme: 
In “Carmen” Mr. I 


success of the evening 


ffitte and Beatr La Palme won the artis! 


They sang charmingly.—Le Devoir, Janu 


ary 21, 1913 





Beatrice La Palme, in the third act of “Carmen,” well deserved 
the enormous ovations with which she was greeted —La Presse, 
J amuary 21, Igt3 — 

A more perfect foil than Madame La Palme could not be im 
agined Madame La Palme is an idea! Micaela, and last night she 
shared equal honors with Madame Gay in the enthusiastic plaudits 

f the audience The sweet, childlike purity f her voice, the 


emotion which she infused her tone and gesture, and 





tender 


he finished art with which she sang and acted have not been sur 


passed by any artist who has appeared here this season. The lovely 
yrics whic Bizet has lavished so copiously on the part of Micaela 
were rendered to perfection —W itne January 21, 1913 

As Antonia Madame La Pa'me executed her difficult task with 
ease nd. effectiveness Muc! f er best work was done in the 
fourth act, and her interpretation showed intelligence and refine 

er while her singing was brilliant.—Gazette, January 22, 1913 

Madame La Palme, as Antonia, added to her triumphs, and it 
was her work, more than anybody else's, that made the third act 
the best from a musical and vocal standpoint, in the presentation 

Witness, January 22, 1913. 

Madame La Palme gave a finished, if somewhat robust perform 
ance, in Antonia. Her voice, always true, was especially good last 


night.—Star, January 22, 1913 


} 


Palme’s youth and chaste attributes 


Madame La 
which are fittingly ex 


soprano are 
Micaela, and her vocal 


Herald, 


uibited in the role of 


efforts were faultiess in purity of expression and diction 
January 8, 1913 
cannot count her 


} 


triumphs any more, 
Her task 
but she came out with flying colors, par- 


Reatrice La Palme, who 
the part of 
was particularly difficult, 


Antonia most charmingly last night 


sang 


ticularly in the fourth act when she aroused the audience to wild 





enthusiasm over her wonderful acting and her brilliant singing. 
(“Tales of Hoffmann”).—La Presse, January 22, 1913 
Beatrice La Palme, as Antonia “Les Contes d' Hoffmann,” 


She sang beautifully and her 
the admiration of the 


added fresh laurels to her triumphs 
acting won for her most 
The celebrated Canadian singer has been singing better and better 
as the season advanced, and has proved herself an artist of the 


first rank.—Le Devoir, January 22, 1913 


exacting critics 


(Advertisement.) 





Suabian Singers. 
The Suabian Singing Festival is to take place this year 
on June 22 and 23 at Tiibingen and 15,000 singers are ex- 
pected to participate. The city bears the expenses. 





Whitehill as Wotan and Telramund. 


Clarence Whitehill has added new laurels to his record 
by recent performances in Chicago with the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera Company. The following extracts re- 
fer to Mr. Whitchill’s successes as Wotan and Telramund: 
masterly 


Whitehill’s Telramund was a 


as a dramatic standpoint.—Chicago Examiner, 


Clarence representation 

from a vocal as wel 
January 2, 1913 

—_—_— 

Of Mr. Whitehill, 

m must be given this artist 


who played the part of Telramund, only words 


of hearty admiratx It is saying every 


thing in favor of Mr. Whitehill’s vocal and dramatic artistry that 
he made even the impeachment of Elsa in the opening act eloquent 


and the long scene which opens the second act, usually a tiresome 


lucky indeed to be 











affair, of interest and power Mr. Dippel is 
ab'e to call upon a singer so richly endowed with voice and brains 

Chicago Record-Herald, January 2, 1913 

The Wotan of Clarence W) has often been commended in 
these columns and last evening this role was again presented by 
him with that perfection of finish and that refinement of vocal art 
which has made him a Wagner singer of international fam 
Chicago Examiner, January 4, 1913 

The strongest cast which Mr. Dippel has assembled tl season 
was heard la night in the first performance of “Die Walkire 
Madame Saltzman-Stevens was the Sieglinde; Mr. Dalmores, Sieg 


mund; Mr. Scott, Hunding, and Mr, Whitehill, Wotan. A paradox 
resulted. Never has the opera been sung better and rarely has 
the total effect of the performance been so unsatisfactory rhe or 
hestra has saved many Wagner music dramas when the vocal 


r 
forces engaged were inadequate. Last night the orchestra succeeded 


in neutralizing a wealth of vocal art. 


After the event it is not consoling to the man who paid good 


money for his seat that time was found for only two rehearsals of 


the work As to the lack of attention on the part of the players, 


that further contributed to the cause of dissatisfaction, the ears 


and eyes of the listener had ample evidence. Despite this Madame 


Schumann-Heink and Clarence Whitehill endowed the great 


f the 


scene 
econd act with those attributes of dignity and power that 
Whitehill was able t 


mpressiveness anc 


are fundamental in Wagner style, and Mr 


make the ensuing scene one of beauty.-—-Chicago 


Tribune, January 4, 1913 

Clarence Whitehill’s Wotan is a masterly study for its acting as 
well as for its singing values Here is an artist of rare discr:mina 
tion, who has at his command the technic of his craft even to its 
ttlest points The surety of his interpretation was an biect le 
son in Wagnerian study, —Chicag Inter Ocean, January 4, ’ 


(Advertisement.) 





Normal Course of Oberlin Conservatory. 


Oberlin, Ohio, lanuary 24 1 

One of the courses now offered at the Oberlin Con 
servatory of Music which is proving very helpful and pop 
ular is the normal course taught by Mrs. Edward A 


Miller, who has made a specialty of the study of methods 


for beginning young piano pupils The aim of the course 


is to prepare the young teacher of piano to impart in a 


systematic and efficient way the furdamentals of 


playing 
hnishing a con 


It very often happens that a pupil after 


servatory course, or alter private instruction, in Leginning 


chil 


scearcning 


to teach finds that he is quite unprepared to instruct 
dren in the very beginning of piano playing. On 


for methods and graded courses, he discover such a 


} 


quantity of all kinds that he is at a loss to know what 


to choose 


This course is therefore primarily to help the student 
in this phase of the teaching problem The first term 
consists of lectures and discussions of methods of child 
instruction, a psychological analysis of the child mind, and 
an extensive review and examination of the utility of many 
publications for beginners. The second term is occupied 
with practical work. Each student is provided th a 
pupil ranging in age from five and a half to ten, to whom 
he gives instruction, putting in prectice the ideas and 
methods which he has gained from the previous lecture 
and discussions From time to time the protess visit 


the student while teaching his pupil, listening 


suggestions and advice, and sometimes holding an 


Living 
informal examination, being alle 
touch with the progres of both the student and his pupil 
Class work is also done with the childrew, and the students 
are able to compare results of the different methods at 
viewpoints of teaching 

The children who give the students of the Normal cours« 
this practical application of their study 


Oberlin 


opportunity for 
come chiefly from the families of the faculty of 
College; they are given the first year’s instruction free 
and young 
usual musical talent 


some very children are developing quite ur 


Nashua Oratorio Society's Concert. 
The Nashua Oratorio Society, of Nashua. N. H., E. G 
Hood, conductor, gave the first concert of its thirteenth 


season on January 23, in the City Hall. assisted by the 
following soloists: Rose Bryant, contralto; Marie Stod- 
dart, soprano; George E. Raseley tenor; Howard White, 


The Boston Festival Orchestra, John W. Crowther, 
concertmaster, assisted, and Anna Melendy Sanderson was 
cantata, “A 


bass 
the pianist. Samuel Coleridge-Taylor’s lyric 
Tate of Old Japan,” was given, followed by a miscellane- 
ous program by the soloists 

The concert closed with the Mendelssohn “Hymn of 
soloists, and especially the chorus, 


Praise,” in which the 


were at their best. 


ELLA BACHUS-BEHR 
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Reterence: Louise Homer, Frederic Martin 


Address: 69 West 88th Street, New York. 
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Some Press Opinions:— 


Becker's concer ; r tionably above the 
The composer has a ‘ n and 


New York Evening Telegra 


average 
h temperament 


He gave an excelient performance of the Waldstein sonata 


There was et fecling ir his and the other numbers 


New York Times 


A more complete " ret m of the mposer’s ontent 
of the Waldeteir » bes not been heard here for many 
a moor Reston Tra riyet 

Mr. Recker is a great technician and a thinking artist 
National Zeitung of Ber! 

A virtuoso equal to the highest demand Neueste Nac} 
r er nich 

Deen feeling pianists ke Mr. Becker are rare Dresden 
| rna!l 
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lappy birthdays are due this month among celebrated 


inger \delina Patti, according to all accounts not yet 
' 


retired, will be seventy years young on February 10, That 
also the birthday of “Alessandro Bonci, one of the great- 


exponents of bel canto since Patti was in her prime. 
Marcella Sembrich and Eugenia Pappenheim will observe 
hei yirthdays on February 15 [wo singers of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company will have birthdays the last 
veek of February; these are Enrico Caruso, on the 2sth, 
and Geraldine Farrar, on the 28th Corinne Rider- 
Kelsey, now touring in the West, has a birthday on Feb- 
ruary 24. Emma Thursby, with her happy wit, tells her 
friends, “Oh, yes, you shall know my age; I am a day 


Ider than George Washington, as my birthday falls on 
february 2 | Emma Loeffler, the young American 
rano, recently returned from Europe, will hold her 
rthday party on February 23, which is the anniversary 

Georg Friedrich Handel's birth. Christine Miller, the 

tsburgh contralto, who seems to grow younger every 
year, will have a birthday on February 11, the day after 
Patti and Bonci celebrate theirs. Effie Stewart, whose 


inging of French songs and arias has been greatly ad 
mired in her own country, is to observe her birthday on 
February 17. There must be many other singers born in 
he month of the valentine:and the amethyst who are to 
hold birthday parties this month, but a very good begin- 
ning has been made with those mentioned here 


nA, 


Bernice de Pasquali, of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, sang at a special concert in the Colonial ballroom 
f the Hotel Francis in San Francisco, Tuesday evening, 
January 14. Madame De Pasquali delivered the mad scene 


from “Hamlet” (Thomas); arias by Bach, Mozart and 
Gomez; German songs by Beethoven, Cornelius, Franz 
ind Tschaikowsky [he florid air, “Thou Charming 
Bird from David's “Pearl of Brazil,” was given by 


special request. Madame De Pasquali on this occasion 
ilso honored a number of American composers. Her list 
held “Roses.” by Henry K, Hadley; “Will o’ the Wisp,” 


y Charles Gilbert Spross; “Spring Singing,” by Alexan 


der MacFadyen; “The Last Dance,” by Harriet Ware; 
Persian Serenade,” by Cooke, and “Birthday Song,” by 
lark. In the classical numbers Madame De Pasquali dis 


| 
tinguished herself by singing “Patron das Macht der 
Wind,” from Bach's cantata, “Phoebus and Pan’’; “Amore 
in Ladroncello,” from Mozart's “Cosi Fan Tutti’; Bee 
ioven's “Andenken.” The singer’s group of miscellan 
is arias and songs included “This and That,” by Franz, 


ind ‘Plus de Tourments,” from “Le Cid” (Massenet). In 


concert Madame De Pasquali was assisted by Joseph 
Vito, harp; Brooks Parker, fiute, and Romayne S. Hun 
ns, pianist 
RRR 
Jacques Urlus, Willy Buers and Carl Braun are the new 


ingers recently arrived to join the Metropolitan Opera 


RRR 
Leo Slezak, the Bohemian tenor, who sang his farewell 
the Metropolitan Opera House last Friday evening, as 
Moor in Verdi's “Ostello,” opened a brief concert tour 
n Boston, Monday evening of this week. He is soon to 
vack to the Opera in Vienna 
nee, 
The joint song recital by Clara Butt and Kennerley 
umford at Carnegie Hall, Tuesday (yesterday) after- 
n, will be reviewed in Tue Musicat Covurrer next 


znrRre 


uise Stallings, the young soprano from the West, who 
New York studying with Lena Doria Devine, at 
acted much favorable comment by her singing at the 
neert given by Sorosis at the Waldorf-Astoria, January 
, for the benefit of the Music School Settlement of New 
York. Miss Stallings sang first “The Nightingale Has a 
yre of Gold,” by Whelpley, and “Forever and a Day.” by 
Mack. Later in the program she sang two songs by R 
luntington Woodman, “Ashes of Roses” and “Birthday 
Song.” Miss Stallings has a number of other appearances 
closed, for which she is to receive a far more generous 
fee than is usually paid to young singers at the beginning 
their careers 
RRR 
Nina Dimitrieff, the Russian soprano, has a February 
ur in the South. She sings with the Memphis Symphony 
Orchestra on Lincoln's Birthday, and later on with the 
ladies’ Music Club of Sedalia, Mo.; with the Music Club 
Baton Rouge. La.; at the music festival in De Land, 
at the John B. Stetson University in Valdosta, Ga., 


and for the Musical Association and Fassifern School in 


Lincolnton, N. ¢ nee 


The Boston music critics have expressed high praise for 
Louise Edvina’s voice and art in recent performances at 
the Boston Opera House. One of the roles, Maliella in 
‘The Jewels of the Madonna,” reveals the rare dark 
beauty of the singer to perfection. 

eRe 

Let no one go to the dignified extent of calling him 
Daniel Beddoe; the famous Welsh tenor always signs him- 
self just “Dan Beddoe,” and, as he is the soul of good 
humor, prefixes the signature with a “Yours truly” or 
“Yours sincerely” in Welsh. Singing in French is a new 





DAN BEDDOE. 


accomplishment which Mr. Beddoe has mastered recently, 
and today he sings that polished language and sings it so 
that no one is in any doubt about it. His enunciation is 
excellent and the tenor now is adding new French songs 


to his lists RRR 

Some singers will know how to relish a true story which 
Paulo Gruppe, the Dutch cellist, relates. Mr. Gruppe 
crossed the Atlantic in the month of January on the Car- 
mania. Julia Culp, the Dutch lieder singer, and Coenraad 
V. Bos, the Dutch pianist, were among Mr. Gruppe’s 
fellow passengers. It proved to be the worst voyage ever 
made by these artists, and that may account for some of 
the things said aboard the Cunarder en route to America 
During one hour when the elements were reasonably calm 
Mr. Gruppe carried on a conversation with a New Yorker 
of the well fed type. “Yes,” confessed Mr. Bon Vivant, 
“I enjoy singing immensely, nearly as much as eating.” 
Mr. Gruppe asked the man how “often he went to the 
Metropolitan Opera House during the season.” ‘“‘To the 
Metropolitan Opera House,” echoed the Manhattanite, 
with a queer expression coloring his eyes; “I never go 


there, young man, for the reason that I fear it would spoil 
my taste for musical comedy.” 
Rere 

Ottilie Metzger, the contralto from the Stadt Theater 
in Hamburg, who made a hasty trip across the Atlantic to 
sing at a pair of concerts with the New York Philhar- 
monic Society, at Carnegie Hall, last month, is the wife of 
Theodore Lattermann, basso of the same theater. They 
have a little daughter named Leonora Suzanna, just a 
year and a half old. During the mother’s visit to this 
country the baby was cared for by the maternal grand 
mother in Berlin. Madame Metzger appears to possess the 
qualities that go toward making singers happy wives and 
mothers. She believes art and domesticity are perfectly 
compatible, provided one marries a professional. Metzger 
and her husband have three months’ vacation from 
the directofs of the opera in the North German city 
During this time they sing at Wagner festivals in Brus- 
sels, and in Madrid, both to be given in the native Ger- 
man language. How does that strike those who think 
that music should always be sung in the language of the 


country. Metzger and Lattermann are also to sing at a 
festival in Budapest, but here they are compelled to sing 
in French, for the reason that they do not sing in Hun- 
garian, and the Hungarians want no German singing in 
their city. 
nerme*e 
Charles Rabold, baritone, a member of the musical fac- 
ulty at Yale University, contributed the illustrations at a 
Brahms lecture-recital in Brooklyn a fortnight ago, under 
the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. Mr. Rabold gave such numbers as “Meine 
Liebe ist Griin,” “Von ewige Liebe,” “Der Tod, das ist 
die Kuhle Nacht,” “Vergebliches Standchen,” some of the 
Gypsy songs and serious songs. Daniel Gregory Mason 
was the assisting pianist. 
ame 
Bruno Huhn, the composer-organist, was trained also as 
a singer and at one time was a pupil of the late Anna 
Lankow in New York, when Edward Lankow, now basso 
of the Boston Opera Company, and Berrick von Norden, 
the Providence, R. I., tenor, were studying with the same 
accomplished teacher. When asked by his friends why he 
did not follow the career as a singer, Mr. Huhn said with 
much glee: “Well, really, you know, my voice—er—my 
voice was so poor—not good enough for the concert plat- 
form, but I continued my studies with Madame Lankow 
in those days, because she wished me to, and because | 
found her method so ‘wonderful. Madame Lankow 
claimed that the male voice, even a basso, should be just 
as flexible as a-coloratura. I think we have heard the 
exemplification of her theories in the singing of her 
adopted son, Edward Lankow. This artist can trill on 
any note in his range, and he is a basso profundo.” 
a ne 
Mr. Huhn’s pupil, Edna Dunham, has recently been en 
gaged as the solo soprano at the First Reformed Church 
in Brooklyn and this is one of the very desirable choir 
positions in the expansive Borough of Churches. Miss 
Dunham has concert appearances during the month of 
January, including a Wagner concert with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra at Aeolian Hall, New York, and 
with the People’s Choral Union, of Boston, in a per- 
formance of Bruch’s “Cross of Fire.” Miss Dunham has 
studied singing and interpretation with Mr. Huhn for 
two years. 
RnRe 
The women’s committee of the Lutheran Education So 
ciety planned an excellent concert, given Thursday even- 
ing, January 30, at Aeolian Hall, New York, at which the 
singers were Caroline Hudson-Alexander and Paul Du- 
fault. The Kriens String Quartet; Edward Rechlin, or- 
ganist, and Woodruff Rogers, pianist, assisted. Madame 
Hudson-Alexander sang the Agatha aria from “Der Frei- 
schiitz” (Weber) ; “Solvejg’s Lied,” by Grieg; “And Love 
Means You,” by Rogers, and “Spring Singing,” by Mac- 
Fadyen. The tenor gave songs in English and French, in- 
cluding “Dear Little Hut by the Rice Field,” by Brans- 
comb; “How Many Thousand Years Ago.” by Bruno 
Huhn; “Morning,” by Oley Speaks; “Stances,” by Flegier ; 
“Oh, si le Fleurs,” by Massenet, and “Passant par la 
Lorraine” (old French). Benefit concerts require no criti- 
cism. 
nReR 
Elena Gerhardt, the handsome German lieder singer, 
wore a striking costume of white and black at her recital 
in Aeolian Hall, New York, Tuesday afternoon of last 
week. The foundation of the overdress of soft black 
silk was draped over fluffy white, and white bodice and 
peplin were trimmed with black. It was a very original 
creation and most becoming to the blonde beauty of the 
singer. The review of Miss Gerhardt’s program will be 
found on another page in this issue of THe Musicat 
COouRIER. 
nee 
Louis Koemmenich, the musical director of the New 
York Oratorio Society, is also the musical leader of the 
United Singers of Hudson County, N. J., whose concert 
at the Dickinson High School, in Jersey City, last 
Wednesday evening, proved an important educational 
event. The massed singers under Koemmenich’s magnetic 
direction sang “Hermit’s Night Song,” by Kern; “Star 
of the Sea,” by Gustav Haug; “When All the Streams 
Are Flowing,” by Baldemus; “As It Was at Home,” by 
Wohlgemuth, and “March to Battle,” by John Lund. The 
soloists of the evening were Grace Northrup, soprano, 
and Jacques W. Landau, tenor. Madame Northrup sang 
the Elizabeth aria from “Tannhauser” and an aria from 
Bruch’s “Cross of Fire.’ Mr. Landau sang an aria from 
“Der Freischiitz” and joined Madame Northrup in the in- 
cidental solos in Lund’s “March to Battle,” with the 
massed chorus. Thirty members of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society, and Maurice Kaufman, solo violinist, 
added interesting numbers to the varied program. The 
great High School auditorium, seating 2,000, was crowded 
to the doors. 
nae 
Minnie Tracey, the American soprano, is back in her 
native land after long residence in Paris. Miss Tracey 
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will give a recital in 
February 6. 


Aeolian Hall, Thursday afternoon, 
Her program for this day, follows 


Malheureuse Iphigénie (Iphigénie en Tauride) Gluck 
Bist du bei Mir? ... : - Bach 
Phyllis (old English, eighteenth century Young 
Mes Moutons (Menuet Chanté, eighteenth century Padre Martini 





Air de Donna Anna (Don Giovanni) Mozart 


Les Cloches du Soir César Franck 








a's Berlioz 
I Gave My Grief to Winter (MS y 
Frances Wyman 
\ Sibelius 
Herbst Sibelius 
in Sjogre 
Meine Locken Sjogre 
Sehnsucht : Strauss 
Die Sterne : Schuber 
Der Genesene auf dic Hoffnung Hugo Wolf 
Das Verlassene Magdlein Hugo Wolf 
Schwermut! Brahms 
Niederrheinisches Volkslhed Brahms 
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Mme. FRANCES ALDA 
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Metropolitan Opera Co 
ANDRE BENOIST, Pianist 


Mme, MARY HALLOCK 


A Pianiste of Power, Poetry 
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\eolian Hall, New York, Saturday evening, February 15 Exclusive Management: FREDERIC SHIPMAN, 3835 Flournoy Street, ? Chleage 
has aroused much interest and there is every reason why 
the announcement should interest the singing profession 
Since this singer came to America the art of bel canto has ; ; , nee 4 *] , ‘ ‘ hit , en te Stanley 
improved 100 per cent. Even the lesser singers are striv program. It is becoming a great favorite with bot! donor of s ma ‘ auditor cessor . 
ing to do better and many of them have succeeded. Bonci, and public, and is being well introduced by the | eu acetone baltic shi--o ah ome + te Sean 
ever kind to young singers, has interested himself in Mar artists Marie Rappold, Madame de Vere-Sapio | rt Che work nage S| argu heer $ 
tina Zatella, a young soprano from the West, who has been raubman, Mabel Reigelman, Marg _ neve a tap oath eng cs gia os rings } : 
studying in New York, and this young lady is to be intr Sammis-Mac Dermid, Clarence Whitehill, Cecil | whe maa yates ateolp mn — a ‘ my 
duced at the Bonci recital Saturday evening of next week Paul Dufault and Putnam Griswold 1903, which is bei 3 wings rred from | niversity Hal 
Wanda Segre, a young violinist, is also to appear with the j -tlggaenenenacernedgenr to casa sta a a 
singers. HILL AUDITORIUM. In commemoration of the centenaries of Verdi a 
RRR On account of the completion of Hill Auditorium Wagner pelections mie pag anata o- rhea he 
Singers from the Metropolitan Opera Company applaud- the University of Michigan, plans for the twentieth — eee? Bees ip . re pers ; an r ast mes 
ed from the first tier boxes Tuesday evening of last week, May festival, May 14 to 17 inclusive, have been ye ae euplber ae ; ee _ ¥ 
as Julia Culp stood on the stage of Carnegie Hall and sang a more elaborate scale than in the st, and the pr . peneets spree os 7 
in an inspired manner lieder by Beethoven, Liszt, Jensen works and array of talent which have been schedule Phe Phe dore Thoma : ts . poten: under | red = 
and Hugo Wolf. Madame Culp wore a dress of white make the next festival memorable till Audit Stock, will furnish the chestral_hackgs _ ve 
charmeuse draped with a semi-skirt of chiffon hand em undoubtedly one of the most complete music audi University Choral Union, under Albert A. Stank apd 
broidered and adorned with crystal. Over a dozen boxes in the country. When completed it will have cost supplementary chorus of seve ral hundred chor uéren 
f choice flowers were sent to the singer, but these wer: erably over a quarter of a million dollars, the major from the Ann Arbor public sel s will take part in sev 
delivered at the stage entrance and held there until the tion of which was bequeathed to the University eral performar 
close of the recital Madame Culp gave orders that n gan by the late Hon. Arthur Hill, of Saginaw, 1 Phe following tists have been engaged: Marie Ray 
Howers should be passed to her during the concert. She a regent of the university, and for many years an enthus pold (Metr litan Opera Company) and Florence Hinl 
said such exhibitions are not conducive to attaining the istic supporter of Ann Arbor’s musical activitie r sopranos; Schumann-Heink and Rosalie Wirthlin 


highest artistic results. A re 
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the Boston Mixters of th HILL AUDITORIUM. ANN ARBOR, MICH ld te lesignate The 
present day. Besides singing in 
mezza voce as substitutes for the mute small ladies in the hall, monumental in character, which is now nearing | 1 pla ‘ innounced a cw, nrse time 
performance last week, Marie Aline Mixter sang a group pletion, has been constructed in the form ot a paraboloid y Gotthieb-Noren, | ' heavy refibadiiser 
of Jessie I Gaynor’s children’s songs. Lillian B. Mixter and already it has been positively stated by persons com entirely enjoyable. Mr +, a ao, pees 
gave a reading and Marie closed the program whistling petent to judge that the acoustic properties will be abso particularly full tone, but the piano said it alien 
Dvorak's “Humoresque.” lutely perfect oud a ice \prop f thi nt Herwegh 
Rn R2e The main floor will have a seating capacity of nearly Ende writes Tue M AL - the effect that | 
David Bispham, back in New York from his wanderings 2,000, while the first and second balconies will seat 3,000 layed the wos - pw? — 
in Canada and the Far West, is to give a recital in Brook- more, giving an entire capacity of 5,000. The stage has ert Che = Mendel _ a 
lyn tomorrow (Thursday) evening, under the auspices of been especially designed to accommodate rge choruses p. 44, N 1, a beautifully melod: we , 
the Brooklyn Institute Emma L. Trapper and will be admirably adapted for festival purposes. Larg without t at with 
~ assembly rooms f . yrchestra and chorus, with specia lend hi ' the quartet did its Dest © 
Gilberte’s Success on Tour. rooms for artists and directors, have been amply provide: 
Hallett Gilberté, tenor and composer, sends his friends ‘°° Spacious rooms have also been designed my Schelling’s Recital Program. 
newspaper clippings containing glowing notices of his suc housing of the Stearns collection of musical instrument Ernest Schelling. who is to give his third New York 
cess in his “American Song Recitals” in the Middle West presented to the University of Michigan by the late Fred recital at Carnegie Hall, Saturday afternoon, Februar 


Stearns, of Detroit. some years ago. This llecti wi ffer among other numbers the Beethoven 


Last week he sang at a musicale in Chicago with great ©" 


success, giving a song recital in that city, February 1 s one of the most complete in the world, but on account ussionata” sonata the Schumann fantasi« me Chopin 


This week he is singing in Columbus, Ohio: Milwaukee f inadequate housing facilities, it has not hitherto bee compositions and several works by Schelling himself 
and Cleveland. Regina Hassler-Fox won much success ivailable to the best advantage for public exhibition 

with Gilberté’s “Two Roses” at a New York concert last The transition to this auditorium marks the twentiet! You dranh h puncl t that receptior este 
week, and Carolina White, prima donna of the Chicago sccutive festival and the completion of the twenty day.” 

Philadelphia Grand Opera Company. who is now on a_ fifth year of continuous service the part of Albert A Who saw me drink punck 

recital tour in the West, is singing it with great success Stanley as professor of music in the University of Mic! t wasn’t necessary to total uy When | ne m 
Madame White sings this song so exquisitely that she is igan and as director of the University Musical Societ were holding an ar ! ‘ t t piano lamy 
generally obliged to repeat it before going on with her In commemorati f these events and as tribute to the Pittsburgh Post 
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a large audience. Madame Vicarino made a youthful and 
bewitching Rosina and the fun was entered into with equal 
zest by performers and listeners. Signor Grazianni sang 
the part of the Count at three hours’ notice and scored a 
distinct success in every way. 


nee 


L. E. Behymer presented the eminent pianjst, Leopold 
Godowsky, in recital at the Auditorium Tuesday night, 
January 7. Mr. Behymer’s other artist offerings for Jan- 
uary are Corinne Rider-Kelsey and Claude Cunningham in 
joint recital, and Marcella Sembrich in song recital. 


nner 


The People’s Orchestra gave another good program 
Sunday, January 5, to a large house. The soloist was 
Mrs. Edmund S. Shank, whose lovely voice and gracious 
presence have earned for her a deserved popularity. She 
sang “Caro Nome,” from “Rigoletto,” and gave an Eng- 
lish song as an encore, 

nner 
Vernon Spencer gave one of his interesting lecture- 


recitals before the Teachers’ Normal Class of the Los 
Angeles Musical College Monday afternoon, January 6, 


giving the folowing excellent program in illustration: Sec- 
ond ballad, B minor, Liszt; impromptu, B major, caprice, 
G major, Arensky; “La Poupee Valsante,” Poldini; “Ecos- 
saises,” Beethoven-Busoni; “Four Album Leaves,” 
“Humoresque,” “Zug der Zwerge,” Grieg; impromptu, F 
sharp major, op. 36, six preludes, Chopin; etude, D flat 
major, Liszt. 


nner 


The Egan School of Music and Dramatic Art gave a 
faculty recital at the Majestic Theater, Thursday after- 
noon, January 9. The musical faculty was represented by 
Thomas Taylor Drill, Edith Lillian Clark, Mr. Van den 
Berg and Franz Adelmann. Mr. Adelmann is a newcomer 
to Los Angeles, but well known in America, having been 
connected with orchestral work in Kansas City and Den- 
ver, as well as abroad. He is a pupil of Willy Hess and 
has recently returned from a year in Berlin. He has been 
engaged as director of the violin and orchestra depart- 
ment of the Egan School. 

nur 


Archibald Sessions presented his third organ recital of 
the season at Christ Church on Thursday night, January 
9. Minnie Hance, contralto, and Axel Simonson, cellist, 
were the assisting artists. Mrs. Hance sang Handel's 
“Lascia ch’io Pianga,” Dvorak’s “God Is My Shepherd” 
and Frederick Stevenson's “Salutation of the Dawn,” to 
which Mr. Simonson played the cello obbligato. Mr. Ses- 
sions presented works by Rachmaninoff, Wolstenholme, 
Bach, Shelley, and the beautiful angel scene pantomime 
from Humperdinck’s “Haensel und Gretel.” 

Jane CATHERWOOD 





new artists or in keeping abreast of the times, as they 
would gladly do The average person, even music 
teachers and students, evidently fails to read sufficient 
musical news. It is not unusual to hear one of them say, 
“Who is So and So? I never heard of him!” Notwith- 
standing that this same artist may have been before the 
public and discussed by the music critics for several 
seasons, if he has never been on the Coast they are not 
familiar with his name. It is part of the duty of a mu- 
sician or musical instructor to keep informed as to what 
is taking place, and who is who, in the musical world. 
nRe*, 

J. A. Anderson, of the Los Angeles Musical College, 
has issued invitations to a recital by Melicent Virden, a 
former pupil of his who has just returned from Vienna, 
where she has been a personal pupil of Leschetizky. 

JANE CATHERWOOD, 
Stephen Townsend in Recital. 

\ thoroughly delightful and unique recital was given by 
Stephen Townsend, baritone, at Steinert Hall, January 28. 
the program consisting wholly of songs by Robert Schu 
mann (“The Poet’s Love Cycle” and two other groups), 


That this venture would cal! forth varying opinions as 
to the respective merits and demerits of transferring songs 





STEPHEN TOWNSEND 
Baritone. 


from the language in which they were written was to be 
expected, and sundry good arguments can be advanced on 
both sides. But that is neither here nor there. The point 
is that on this occasion a greater majority of the audience 
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292 Van Buren Place, } 
s, Cal January 10, 1913 
oe rl nbardi Opéra Company’s presentation of “Tosca” 
keeping with the very good work done right along 
la é laberti again gave much pleasure with her beau- 
ind Signor Giovacchini as Scarpia was superb 
in no way remarkable, although he makes the 
ee est of it. But as an actor he is unsurpassed. His 
es expr ion 1s wonderful that one could follow 
Za] é if he were dumb, and his acting is entirely 
t t t stilted, automatic motions common to the 
erage opera singer. In other words, he is absolutely 
tura [his was demonstrated again in his Figaro, in 
: the “Barber of Seville’; he was equally at home in this 
; I! different role and furnished continuous fun 
< t the entire evening Also in “Faust as Val 
; e made everything that was possible of the part 
ewise worthy of mention is the dramatic work of E 
i i, who makes an ideal tottering old man He 
the part of the Sacristan in “Tosca’’ and Don Bar 
Lae t in the “Barber of Seville.” In “Faust” Madame Bar 
: Marguerite did satisfying work and Signor Mar 
a t Mephisto was unsurpassed vocally and dramatically 
; The performance of the “Barber of Seville’ was a relief 
e. from the heavier operas and was thoroughly enjoyed by 
: LATER LOS ANGELES NEWS. 
Los Ancetes. Cal lanuary 1913 
Friday afternoon, January 10, L. E. Behymer presented 
the | Ange Symphony Orchestra in the third con 
ert of the season, Harley Hamilton conducting Th 
pened with Adolph Tandler’s composition, “The 
Sustained C,” the composer conducting. This is the same 
mposition presented by the Brahms Quintet (of which 
Ir Tandlet second violinist) at its first concert, and 
h w favorably reviewed in this column at that 
e. It proved well adapted to the larger form and was 
rmly received Mr. Tandler is not only a_ talented 
s poser, but a good conductor, and was recalled en- 
siasticall The other orchestral offerings were Schu 
inn’s symphony in D minor and Coleridge-Taylor’s 
seh Danse Negre,” from the African suite, each of which 
vas given an excellent reading. The soloist was Juan 
e la Cruz, basso cantante, of the Copenhagen Royal 
i Signor de la Cruz has been in Los Angeles since 
a fall and was scheduled for a recital in November, but 
wing to a serious illness was unable to sing. He was 
<< evidently not entirely recovered last Friday, as his voice 
1 te inadequate in “Wotan’s Farewell,” the or- 
tra entirely covering him at times. The Mozart aria given in English. 
from “Don Juan” gave him a much better showing, but 
, this as well as the Wagner number he was much ham 
: d by the accompaniment. He sang intelligently and 
ae feeling, but his voice lacked power and 
a re nee, owing doubt to his physical condition 
ner, 
= Owing to absence from the city, IT was obliged to miss 
7 Sunday’s concert by the People’s Orchestra. The two 
t interesting features locally were Rudolph Kopp’s 
‘ YJ rture d Margaret Jarman’s appearance. Mr. Kopp 
la player with the Brahms Quintet, each member 
Se f which is possessed of unusual talent. His number has 
] en highly praised Margaret Jarman is a Los Angeles 
crea r vi though still very young has won many laurels 
t} operat field with her beautiful contralto voice 
= She was given a rousi: welcome by her many friends 
Be. The program follows: Prelude to “Lohengrin,” Wagner; 
Peer Gynt’ suite, Edvard Grieg concert overture, 
h Kopp: contralto aria, “Don Fatale,” from “Don 
a ( Verdi Margaret Tarman: “Song Without 
wy \ [schaikowsky; “Symphony to Sicilian Vespers,” 
= ’ nae, 
di Opera Company has given some fine 
iP roductions, but nothing during this engagement equal to 
tw Giordan opera ‘Fedora” and “Andrea 
both of which were presented with Madame 
rt nd Signor Agostini as principals. These two 
y ti re worthy a hearing anywhere, and it would be 
mi. wine anything more satisfactory than their 
sa tation of these operas, beth vocally and dramati 
; | Signor Nicolletti, as Gerard, in “Andrea Chenier,” 
<* ba tdid himself, The orchestral work is worthy of special 
2 for under Arturo Bovi it reached real greatness 
nRR, 
Gi, Gottfried Galston, the noted pianist, gave a recital in 
, ¥ Rlanchard Hall, under L. E. Behymer’s direction, Tuesday 
iG vening, January 14, and greatly delighted the music 
. 
gee, 
j I Angeles seems very shy of hearing anyone not 


to it. It hampers the managers in presenting 





received pleasure through being able to understand the 
meaning of the song, nor were the ears of the more fas- 


tidious, accustomed to hearing the original German, at all 
offended, such was the skill and taste of the translations 
used and the fine artistry displayed by the singer. 

Mr. Townsend accomplished a difficult task in a most 
praiseworthy manner, and entirely refuted the argument 
that it is no different having songs given in English than 
in their original language, since they are often as unin- 
telligible in one as the other, As an example of abso- 
lutely clear and perfect diction, which made each word dis- 
tinct and comprehensible without impairing in any degree 
the melodic smoothness of the line, Mr. Townsend’s work 
was remarkable. In its vocal and interpretative aspects, 
too, it was no less noteworthy, combining, as it did, skilful 
tone coloring, finished phrasing and revealing accent guided 
throughout by refined taste and musical intelligence of a 
high order. Yet an additional pleasure of the evening 
was found in the accompaniments of Max Heinrich, given 
in the sincere and masterly manner to be expected of this 
well known authority in the vocal and musical world. 





SpoKane Music. 
Spokane, Wash., January 20, 1913 

Quite the finest concert offering of the season was the 
joint song recital of Corinne Rider-Kelsey and Claude 
Cunningham, at the Auditorium, Thursday night, January 
16. It did not take the audience long to realize that they 
were having a real treat, and they showed their apprecia- 
tion by enthusiastic applause, demanding numerous en- 
cores. Both artists were in excellent voice, and that fact, 
together with a splendidly contrasted program and the 
cleverest accompanist that has appeared here for some 
time, made this, the third in the course instituted by Mrs. 
H. W. Allen, an event that will not soon be forgotten. As 
an accompanist, a more efficient and a more modest one 
than Winnifred Mayhall would be hard to find. 


nme 


Considerable interest is being shown in the forthcoming 
recital of the pupils of LeRoy Gesner, violinist, and Ferdi- 
nand Sorensen, cellist. A Bach concerto for two violins 
will be played by Lillian Frederick and Alma Dilwotth 
to the accompaniment of a string orchestra of twenty-five 
players, composed ertirely of pupils of the two teachers. 

E:tmo M. MINnenant. 


Max Herzberg's Engagements. 

Max Herzberg, the pianist, assisted Eleanor de Cisneros, 
of the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company, and Bonarios 
Grimson, violinist, at their concert in Kingston, N. Y., last 
month. Wednesday evening, January 29, Herzberg united 
with Madame Flahaut, mezzo soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Vladimir Dubinsky, cellist, at the 
concert of the Euterpe Club, which took place at the Wa!- 
dorf-Astoria. Monday morning of this week (February 
3) Herzberg appeared with Anna Case, soprano, and Paul 
\lthouse, tenor, of the Metropolitan Opera House, at a 
musicale in the Hotel Plaza, New York. Other bookings 
this month will take Mr. Herzberg to Hartford, Conn., 
Friday of this week for a concert with Corinne Welch, 
contralto; Frank Ormsby, tenor, and Hans Kronold,. cel- 
list. February 26, Mr. Herzberg will appear with Maxi- 
milian Pilzer, violinist, in a concert at Carnegie Hall, New 
York. 
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und the approval of the critics must be of superior 





tellectuality and extraordinary resource 
Herbert Witherspoon’s Gurnemanz, King Henry, Land 


Scharwenka and Namara-T oye at graf, King Marke and Pogner are familiar and of un 
lis 


questioned excellence. | impersonations have afforded 


2 Appear for Mozart Society. {iso 0 pwnouoced ssi ope to she patrons 









































f the Metropolitan Opera House Last week he gave 
further evidence f his versatility by his masterly em 
wodiment of Fasolt in “Rheingold.” It is a short step 
: . - trom the sublime to the ridiculous, so that in inexperience 
Madame Namara-Toye and Professor Xaver Scharwenka  pham is an avowed champion of using the home product in music ' erate “ we St eee 
i , hi : - ble ‘ merican ipatriots nd incapable hand g riant ught e » ove! 
were the soloists at the fourth musicale of the season This idea is commendable so far as our American compatriots are pable hands, Wagner’s giants might easily be ov 
‘ . . " thy of the concert stage Yet, the most patriotic and helpfu lone r underdone Properly to portray the upernatura 
given by the New York Mozart Society on Saturday after eicoaaa : hai ha ‘it : 3 ae oe, ' — 7 
: - ? ning the concert singers cat t seems : st Ip « reauire se af the hiol wie Mr. Wither la ton 
i equi art the hest rac itherspoon s 1 
noon at the Hotel Astor. The following attractive pro the American public by offering the very best works thet va S ‘ . . 
= > rsonation on this occasion $ n ) ne teature t 
gram was offered: ble, wherever and whenev composed Music is of one languag« ; ‘ a © . z the carures 
Hi mhodiment ! solded 
Russian Nightingale’s song Alabiett nd when worth hearing it belongs to all nations. However, there ris ¢ OEINCT was finally molded 
Madame Namara-Toye ¢ plenty of others ok after the music written in other balanced He was a giant in form 
Ballade, op. 23, G minor Chopir tries and it easant ‘ singing advocate of action and bearing t it is doubtful if Wotan, Fricka 
Naver Scharwenks = and Frei ver listened to a more eloquent cal outpour 
Stille Thranen Schuman In accordance with his ! { ex] ting native music, M b _ ‘ 
ng fro +} onstructo thalla 
Jeunes Fillettes Weckerlir am last night sang the pr e¢ from Henry Hadley’s “Ator s m the constructor f Walhalla 
Serenade Rudolph Ganz ent of Par and the Flint Song” from W am J. McCoy's “T 
L’Oiseau Bleu Decreus Cave Man tw exceller selections fror cal Bohemian Jink 
Madame Namara-Tove roductions Then e continued t American list with Sidney Seven New Freer Songs. 
npromptu a |’ Hongroise Schubert-Scharwenk Homer's “Ban Song genuinely 1 ical little production ir Kleanor I-verett Freer, the composer, who lives in Chi 
Scherzo, op, 16, E minor Mendelssohn Southern @ Ky q vo. but whose fiel f sical activity extends over th 
Valse, op. 4 \ flat Chop (his was f wed | W \ Cook's An Exhortati , 
’ ’ ‘ } | j 1 j rt 
Xaver Scharwenka ich a negro writ as given a tr to life represent r ¢ glob a r eh class and a th Ongs. wa 
Songs My Mother Taught Me Dvorak the subject some time ago of critical estimate by that we 
Song of the Nile ( tla Pal: known musical authority, Glenn Dillard Gunn, in his mu 
Pierrot , Dagmar Ribner sical pawe of the Chicago Tribun« Of her, Bernhar 
Madar Namara-Toy , ' 
— . . Ziehn, the great contrapuntalist. sa | iny yea i 
S s Ss de op. ¢ cl sh , , : 
panish Serenade, of 3 Scharwenka NOW BOOKING teaching | never met Dr f 1 mind P it 
Iwo Polis] Dances D | Scharwenk hl ~ a . -_ omy . . <t . . . - nine reset 
“ SEASON 1913-19 } 
Reminiscences du | of » N Scharwenka EAS 1913-1914 ng Mrs. Freer wit first copy of h Manual of Hat 
Xaver Scharwenka mony,” Ziehn wrote on the first page 
Gs tte f n Ma Mase 
\ I Eve t Free 
Madame Nama I 
I Flear ! e I 
Le Rossign I t 
! naise, E shart Recurring to the Gun view, it reads as tollows 


Naver Scharwenk: This 1 of , oa ‘ 
Madame Namara-Toye was in splendid voice and please« eanor Everest | : fr ‘ Chus 
er hearers with her selections. Her opening number Paxson & ( New York 


\labieff’s Russian “Nightingale’s Song was charming] : . . ng q ‘ 

from the ers kk rt | ‘ | , M re Ruf Ar 
interpreted, and rapturous applause rewarded her efforts rate eee “re Randolt erty: 
The artist’s beautiful voice and finished style were di um Gerard ¢ in, d ; » litera ste un 
iightfully employed in the interpretation of the German ng writ { Eng 


and French numbers, while her excellent diction and clear Violin Player Fa : e th | years 2 , & —— 


enunciation made whatever she sang a constant pleasure 


' axl at once that aning ' ett “ by Mrs. Frees 
The charming “Serenade,” by Ganz, and “L’Oiseau Bleau much more t astonishing ex { metrical techn 
by Decreus, were exquisitely rendered; so was Courtland The techni ' guised that one nscious of it 
Palmer's “Song of the Nile,” and she was recalled so The melod : ; , oo ~~ f feeling wi the 
cent , ¢ det , ' 


many times after the gavotte from “Manon” that she gave 





is an encore “Annie Laurie” own accompaniment Wihe Bie Met Leve te , ‘ = which a 
Xaver Scharwenka is a pianist who can easily rank - et has slighted Add to t n the voice part 
. . " Bip eee map a Bene 
among the great masters of his instrument; he is a mag HUGO GORLITZ At ate ‘ — bea ‘ ‘ an 
. P 1 Sus nmistakable ind juality and rd e's excellence 
nificen iterpreter of Chopin, and his playing of the ( 
ificent interpre rf pin, anc playing of the General Manager 1s complete as mere print : 
minor ballade was a marvel of tonal beauty, exquisite Pe a . , : nee 
phrasing, smoothness of execution and true Slavic 213 Regent St., London W. erse entitled “Old I Sony Phere 1, haunting sug 
abandon. There are few pianists ho arrive at such . gestion of the folk Q 2 ed to define it mor 
idle ere ar pia who ar Cables, Hugonotas, poe ine , a ala li 
refinement of gradation in nuances as he does in Chopin 
\ ' : * London od and mans Car net American, like 
and his interpretation of the valse in A flat was fu I i. aa 
harm; there was musical insight and feeling for every A broad, sweeping melod , . , — 
g 
tone produced. The artist scored a triumph with the i elody of the a at ! {, declamator 


New York Representative, Louis Sherwin hee “— plist oo feed m the t 
terpretation of his own compositions, and was so per 

















i . , tr ry the ’ 1 acter the ne ent ed 
sistently recalled at the end of his group that he gave 73 Dey St., New York, N. Y. ilies” fi Ae SE eK an ie, PRY 
another Chopin number as an encore The Polish dances ew Lang , ' - om totes at, alts dan teen od 
were played with great brilliance, and the “Reminiscences Richard Stra ‘ t mmand 
. . ssiciedaadiatitaii is , ; fu ' , Sanat th 
du bal,” a charming trifle, was delightfully rendered The ———— ~ + tm : lenced 
, sate ‘ rr 
Liszt numbers served to display to advantage the artist's t the old ti ed preacher. Mr. Bispham’s acting » 74 ° . 
perfect technic, and he played them with extraordinary good as his singing.—San Francisco Examiner, January 14, 19 lept { feeling ‘ ' rf 
brilliancy and an individuality that makes his every pet Walter Anthony. in the Call. apropos of the ond , ted to the t ' nest ' | lif ¢ in 
‘ ‘ . . | , , nl ¥ 
formance a delight. His interpretation is always a lan cert and subject, says Cs . ; « of 
, P a! melod 
guage of thought, and im expressing it e knows and Bispham has a pleasingly intimate manr { interjecting remarh \ pure i 
inderstands how to use to the best advantage all! the vetween his song number and emy the « not t : t rranging the ‘ ‘ a 
shadings, nuances and blendings of the tone that his eautiful they are. That he proves in his singing nlight Strong,” t I Deer xt 
‘ ‘ . Last night he paid respects t agt e cor thor ‘ ! . M f ‘ ! 
chosen instrument is capable of. His dazzling technic and ‘ , ragti mas M ve F 
r S ¢ said littered the pian { others perfect espectable hort Ie ! ey 
imnate musicianship prociaim him an artist of the first { ventured the ssurance that the A 
rank, and his audience manifested its appreciation in ne was about in the grade of the sical development of Europe 
unmistakable manner easantry—in which, pers y, | nk t Recital by Ryan Pupil. 
. rl 1 ‘ sant 
Mrs Noble Me onne!l the president received many 1 : : Glady (silt re orat ’ > f Ref Rwat thre 
the membe 1 their guests during the delightful | ae ee Re ee enna eereD 
he members and their guests during the delightful social American composers and erted the influence being ght wt vew York will ‘ ‘ Sunda 
hour which followed the concert American music through the Bohemian Club High Jinks of fter n, Feb » at the Litt { uf Gi 
currence San Francia Cal January t4 7h more } wmiv twent nas r . if . lready he 
The Chronicle (January 14) deemed the Bisphas ! ery proficient in her art Her P large and of 
San Francisco Appreciation of Bispham. rn | pros k ore 
ert one of the greatest musical treats that San Francis math intensity 4 le e { es the pre ‘ kina ! 
David Bispham is the most usetul personage m ti has had this seasor ind adds Bi pham Vas in fis best temperament that able her t make the t | op 
concert stage in this country, regardless of nationality ice and his happiest mood, and interpreted the stories of — tunitic they present themselve Her prograt n iz 
declares Thomas Nunan in the San Francisco Examiner is musical selections in delightful fashior teresting one, and in detail as follow 
The above assertion is made in connection with M ihe F 
Bispham’s crusade for English opera and song, as exen - Lie k 
Witherspoo o ng.” , 
- - ‘ > ‘ a A ‘ ma 
plied at his recent concert m San Francisco on Jan ors n in “The Ring. > we . ’ ahn 
. a: ni hy ted ; . ‘ : + Verlorne Mél Mahler 
ary 13 The entire critique as it relates to this subject of Only the seasoned artist can cope 1 Stully Me - 
. , ' ‘ ” ‘ ' P , te S rug ” 
the hour is too good to lose, so it is quoted in its entirety Wagner's “Nibelungen Ring,” which makes hea eman : 
David Bispham has been called the favorite American baritone won a singer's art The task is great. ot niy na . P R 
t this is in judgment of hit niy as a singer and it seems to me count of the physical energy involved, but because f ti Barcar P He 
that when his s wo nd his sronagandic lectari eteaiilies : ; 
wher maz work a t pagan ecturing are toget profundity of the philis« phy so subtly interwoven with the 
taken into consideration we ma leclare him the most useful per “ae wa ‘ rs . , ‘ ‘ Hué 
( 1 1 tz F we : the ecu! t i racter . 
mage on the concert stage in this untry, regardiess of nationalit ramat an 8 w . pecunarity he aracte R ’ De 
Mr. Bispham is a diligent worker in the crusade for the use of which are so different from all others as t require pecial ; 
English words in songs and operas for English speaking people tudy The ordinary pera singers n d little with \ Littl Vind K : Ronald 
He carries the propaganda wherever R i ing concer Wagner, who makes far greater demands upon an artist \D ¢ Borodir 
with brief addre«se« Last nicht 1) words i his songs were $ . . 4 ier W lmar 
ta" than other composers Ar inwer therefore wl 1? 
in English i ‘ k 
In association ‘ nt w P g feoneiv: ress al sudience wit 6 «Internretats \\ gine e , t Russe 
' ted by society wit! lquarters m Ne York. Mr. Bis haracter nd als win the porobatior Fig nts ‘ Soro 
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Putnam Griswold’s Song Recital in New York. 





Putnam Griswold, basso of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
any, gave a song recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, Mon- 
lay afternoon, January 27, the following press criticisms 


I 


telling their own story of the success won by Mr. Griswold 


nt t ccasion 
~ Or f e biggest. richest and noblest baritone voices now to 
tl public Mr. Griswold’s remarkable voice is con 
praiseworthy intelligence and judgment and what he 
ngs best and with greatest sympathy is impressive He was at 
best in two familiar old Italian songs, “Vittoria” and “Come 
raggio di s both sung with breadth and beauty of style, the 


ice, and the second with effective restraint and 
Into Rossini’s brilliant song ““La Danza” he put 


nd spirit The modern German songs showed sympathy, 
p wide variations of mood, and felicity in denoting 
! iging “Mondnacht” he sang with sustained beauty 
of his voice was unfailing and beguiled the listener's 

ti throughout |} singing New York Times, 





me measure of Putnam Griswold’s popularity may be taken 





m the irge and cordial audience which greeted him yesterday 
hen gave his first recital Immediately after his first appear 
e the audience seemed en rapport with him and the benumbing 
wrmality of the usual recital was banished Mr. Griswold was in 
fine voice, and the first surprise of the afternoon was “La Danza” 
Re ini) No on would imagine that Mr. Griswold had ever 
ne anything but Italian buffo roles, and it made one long to 
hear him do Mephistopheles Schumann's “Mondnacht” showed 
¢ absolute control he has, not only of dynamics but also of color 
three English songs were more than interesting The Brahms 
tandchen,”” had to be repeated and Mr. Griswold was compelled 
ve songs before the audience would leave Mr 
G that a well placed voice will find no difficulty in 
easily, even in a song as impetuous as “To An 
as fluently done as ‘“‘La Danza.” He also showed 
at a voice ma be big enough for the most dramatic roles in 
pera, and at the same time so well controlled that such songs as 
Mondnacht” and “Morgen” need not be distorted Mr. Griswold, 
fter } achievement of yesterday, can always be sure of an audi 
ce when he announces a recita New York Evening Post 
Mr. Griswold has made an impression of rare ability and distinc 
n for what he has revealed of his art on the operatic stage; also 
comprehension and powers to adopt the elements of that art 
yrator Yesterday he entered the domain wherein many an 
pera singer has lost bimself in merciless byways, and proved once 
more that his intelligence and artistic instinct were safe guides 
There were times when the singer communicated the highest emo 
nal beauty of what he sang, and in dramatic expressiveness he 
! rring effects The “Come raggio di Sol" was delivered 
vith a fu uppreciation of its atmosphere, and “La Danza,” that 
with contagious effervescence “Prometheus” and 
Gruppe aus dem Tartarus’’ were stirring in their impressiveness; 
it it was in the last group of songs that he was at his best For 
e¢ proclamation of the full beauty and depth of meaning of songs 
Morgen,” “‘Ruhe, Meine Sule,” “Auf dem Kirchof” and 
the Minnelied 1 singer must in some sort be poet and musician 
Mr. Griswold sang them with his resources bent to his will, and 
was immersed in contemplation of all that these songs meant 


New York Journa 





Yesterda fternoon, the celebrated basso of the Metropolitan, 
Putnam Griswold, gave a successful recital Particularly good 

re the German lieder, in which his perfect diction Would have 
made ne imagine him a born German artist.—New York Staats 
Zeitung 

H i voice of excellent quality and plentiful power—phrases 

und sings in tune.—New York Sun 

New York music lovers demonstrated yesterday that the voice 

f such a singer as Putnam Griswold is quite as acceptable under 


neert conditions as when issuing from one of the heroic figures 





f the “Nibelung Ring.” German music preponderated, all of which 
ung with pronounced individuality and artistry by the operatic 
bass New York Telegrap! 

H voice, which is too heavy for Aeolian Hall, was singularly 

nd flexible in some of the examples of florid singing he gave, 
the humorou La Danza” of Rossini, and in some of the 
Sc mann, Schubert and Strauss songs, in which he brought this 
rgan down to its finest possibilities Mr. Griswold has an 
! eath contr giving him long, well rounded phrases, 
d support to a voice in itself one of the most beauti 

lay In the English songs, he revealed a flawless diction 
loubt as to the fitness of English for song, as com 

ther nguages His German interpretations and de 

re of the highest possible order Mr. Griswold aroused 
nd was forced to repeat Brahms’ “Serenade” 

hree encores to his program.—New York Evening Mail 
juality of Putnam Griswold’s voice needs vast spaces; 

much pleasure ne the less, in certain lieder; in Strauss’s 

Morgen” and two works of Brahms. So did the singer's clear and 
finished enunciation Next time the distinguished singer gives a 
‘ 3 he will hire a larger hall.—New York American 

\ 1 t seemed if Mr. Griswold had chosen too small a 

f ! tal, so mightily did the youthful basso’s stentorian 

n mite n the ear, when he opened wide the flood gates of 

1 s more agreeable to hear him in mezza voce, though 
ther were oct ns when he mpressed through sheer tonal ex 
beran and ree nt Gruppe aus dem Tartarus.” 

He achieved his best results in “Mondnacht,” in which he caught 
the true spirit of music and poetry, and in “Ruhe meine Sule.” 
which he gave 1 grasp of dramatic and emotional values that 

. 1s a sur Mr, Griswold was forced to repeat Brahms’ 
Standchen.” York Pres 

Many an admired opera singer fails to pass through the concert 

leal athed, but Putnam Griswold was not one of these It 

eee — 


A pee t e -n . ~. 





was to be expected that in a dramatic song he would be success- 
ful, but that he could bend his big voice to the delicate uses of 
“Wohin” and “Mondnacht” testifies to a skill in vocal miniature 
painting that could hardly be fcreseen—New York Globe. 


The surprise of the matinee Mr. Griswold reserved for the last. 
In the modern German master songs, this transplanted American 
artist proved inimitable. The Brahms “Standchen” he had to 
repeat.—New York Evening Sun. 

en 

The singer's picturesque personality and breezy manner carried 
his song recital to a triumphant conclusion. In the first group of 
Italian songs Mr. Griswold sang Rossini’s “La Danza,” with all 
the agility of a light tenor, and Wolf's heroic “Prometheus” gave 
him an opportunity to show his command of dramatic singing. In 
Schumann's “Mondnacht” he was particularly happy.—New York 


Evening Telegram. 


More songs in English and a better choice might have been 
expected from this master of diction. His opening group of Ital- 


ian songs delighted everybody. The group of Schubert and Schu 
mann was sung with fine taste and feeling. In the last (Brahms) 
group, as in the first, Mr. Griswold gave of his best, stirring the 
audience mightily He was cajoled into giving three extra num 
bers, the last of which, “Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes,” 
very nearly forced a fourth.—New York Evening World. 


The artist showed an astonishing facility in the handling of his 
voice and such parlando and coloratura as have been heard from 














PUTNAM GRISWOLD 


2 basso since Eduard de Reszke’s time \ beautiful mezza voce 
and exemplary diction.-Deutsche Journal. 

Putnam Griswold lacks nothing in what appeals to both eye and 
ear His recital at Aeolian Hall was a triumph from first to last, 
yesterday afternoon The soloist towers above the generality of 
singers and keeps his hearers intensely interested.—Brooklyn Eagle 
(Advertisement.) 





Falk-Fischer Tour. 

Jules Falk, violinist, and Arthur Fischer, pianist, have 
been winning fresh laurels all along their concert route. 
After a successful invasion of Pennsylvania and Kentucky 
they started for the South, where they played at Asheville, 
Spartanburg, Charlotte, Greenville, Richmond, Savannah 
and Augusta during the first part of the Southern tour. 
At Richmond the consensus of opinion was that the recital 
was one of the best ever given in that community, which 
testifies to the ability of these two artists, since Richmond 
is one of the most cultured of the Southern musical cen- 
ters. During the present month the tour will extend 
through Tennessee, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas and Texas. Last year Mr. Falk had great success in 
Mexico, and it is possible that the present tour may be 
extended to include the principal cities of that country. 


Alice Preston's Popularity. 

\lice Preston, the New York soprano, has been promi- 
nent in the social as well as the artistic world. She is a 
daughter of Mrs. George Rutledge Preston, widely known 
in New York, Philadelphia and Newport society, and her 
father was a prominent banker in New Orleans. On her 
mother’s side she is a granddaughter of William F. Grumb- 
haar, of Philadelphia, head of the family of that name, and 
is a great-grandaughter of Col. William Butler, of General 
Washineton’s staff. Miss Preston is well known as a 
singer in Washington, New York, Boston, Bar Harbor, 








Tuxedo and Newport. She is a sister of Mrs. Charles F. 
Hoffman, of New York. 

Four years ago Miss Preston was engaged by Heinrich 
Conried, of the Metropolitan Opera House, but owing to 
the death of her mother her operatic career had to be 
abandoned. She subsequently went abroad to study with 
Jean de Reszke. Since resuming her work she has ap- 
peared in many important concerts with eminent artists 
such as Zimbalist, McCormack and Nahan Franko. This 
vear she will appear in a number of concerts with McCor- 
mack and Ysaye. 





NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

The one novelty of the Philharmonic concerts in Carne- 
gie Hall, New York, Thursday evening and Friday after- 
noon, January 30 and 31, was Mozart's concerto for 
French horn, which received an admirable performance in 
every) way. Xaver Reiter, the solo horn player of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, and who probably has 
0 superior anywhere, gave a technically flawless and uni- 
formly delightful interpretation of this antiquated music 
of Mozart, which made the old concerto live again as 
fresh, buoyant and melodious as when the genial master 
wrote it for his friend Leitgeb some hundred and thirty 
years ago. It is impossible to believe that Mozart ever 
could have heard it played as Xaver Reiter played it at the 
Philharmonic concerts—not that Leitgeb was deficient as 
an artist, but because the valve horn which all horn play- 
ers use today had not yet been invented. The notes were 
possible on the old hand horn, but the tone quality of the 
notes varied according to the distance the hand was in- 
serted in the bell to lower the pitch of the natural harmon- 
ics, which alone were free and pure in the tone. Xaver 
Reiter, of course, made use of the modern valves, which 
permit a full, free tone on every note, though the player 
was observed to trill occasionally in the old way by a 
rapid oscillation of the hand within the bell. His per- 
formance was characterized by moderation of display and 
a generous variety of tone modification. Only once, for 
some half dozen notes, did he make use of that weird 
muted and forced tone which is frequently called for by 
modern orchestral colorists. His tone within the entire 
range from B flat, second line of the bass clef, up to 
E flat, fourth space of the treble clef, was as perfect as it 
is possible to make horn tone, and varied from the fullest 
forte to an echo. The concerto itself is an excellent ex- 
ample of not only Mozart's genius as a melodist, but of 
his judgment in writing appropriately for the instrument. 
Knowing that the nature of the instrument did not lend 
itself to technical display, he rarely departed from the 
purely melodic style. And in order to avoid monotony he 
necessarily made the concerto short. The third movement 
he varied in style, making it a rondo in the hunting horn 
manner, which allowed the performer a more brilliant 
tone and forceful accents that were unsuitable for the 
first movements. The performer was recalled again and 
again to the platform and received an additional round of 
applause when he took his place in the orchestra for the 
I'schaikowsky overture. 

Carl Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding” symphony is prob- 
ably more familiar as organ transcriptions than as an 
orchestral work. Beside the great symphonies it is a little 
trivial and trite. It is, in fact, exactly what the composer 
called it, “Rustic Wedding,” and is not to be found fault 
with on that account. 

The opening theme of the variations again sounded like 
a compound of “Adeste Fideles” and the opening theme of 
the finale of Beethoven’s ninth symphony. The rest of 
the work, while not expressive of a great personality of 
style in the composer, is free from reminiscences. The 
first violins in particular did some brilliant and finished 
work in the variations. The orchestra had the greatest 
chance of display, however, in Tschaikowsky’s melodra- 
matic “Romeo and Juliet’’ fantasy overture. A thin and 
scattered audience was unusually attentive to the playing 
of the orchestra. Scarcely any one left the hall before the 
end, possibly because those who would have left remained 
away altogether. The full program was: 


SPUR, SED nodnmcnseenetsedesbenectats 
Concerto for French horn .... 2.02. ccccescees 





Romeo and Juliet ............ 
Symphony, Rustic Wedding 


$db00 0c chee sedespnctus ces Tschaikowsky 
«see» »Goldmark 





Clement's February Appearances. 

Edmond Clement will appear at the Hotel Plaza on 
Thursday morning (tomorrow) in Mrs. Hawkesworth’s 
“Chansons en Crinoline” with Lucrezia Bori. They will 
sing duets from “Romeo and Juliet” and “The Tales of 
Hoffmann.” On February 9 Clement will be the soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic Society in Carnegie 
Hall. Owing to the success of “La Laitiere de Trianon,” 
recently given by Miss Teyte and Mr. Clement, it will be 
repeated in Aeolian Hall, New York, on February 14. 

February 16, in Symphony Hall, Boston, Mr. Clement 
appears in recitals with Miss Teyte and returns directly 
to New York to appear as one of the soloists with the 
Rubinstein Club at the Waldorf-Astoria, on February 18 
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GRIMSON, PHILHARMONIC SOLOIST. 





Bonarios Grimson, the violinist, who made his first 
\merican appearance at the Sunday afternoon concert of 
the New York Philharmonic series, February 2, is an 
artist who brings to his task an extremely easy technic 
and a repose of manner which make him a pleasure to 
the eye as well as a delight to the ear. First of all, he 
plays in tune, and he produces a luscious tone from his 
instrument which carries in all its purity to the remotest 
corners of the hall. Naturally, he was somewhat nervous 
on this occasion, but in a way that only the experienced 
critic could detect. It was plainly to be seen that Bonarios 
Grimson had at his command the whole art of playing 
before immense audiences and was not to be disturbed 
by little trifles in the way of nervous anxiety. 

The concerto which Bonarios Grimson elected to be 





judged by was the same that Ysaye and Zimbalist had 
recently played in the same hall. The mere fact that the 
young English violinist was able to follow those two 
artists and give the well worn concerto a new interest is 
enough to stamp him as one of the eminent artists of the 
world. The program notes say that he was a pupil of 
Joachim. Certain it is that he makes a very extensive 
use of the strisciando which was so characteristic of 
Joachim and his school This sliding from one note t 
another in slow passages adds considerably to the senti 
becomes wearisome un- 


less managed with the delicacy and discretion that 


mentality of expression, but soon 
Bonarios Grimson possesses The artist was recalle 
several times to the platform. 


Conductor Stransky s reading of Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne’ 


suite differed considerably from that of Lamoureux 
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Philadelph Pa., February ) 
With the return on Monday evening, February 3, of the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company, the second half of 
the local musical season is fairly opened. Since the in 
auguration of the present system of a divided opera season, 
local performers have got the habit of crowding all 
properly mid winter events into the ten weeks interim, 
leaving, accordingly, one’s engagement book almost bare 
of concert or recital entries for what might be called the 
third quarter of the season. This year is no exception, 
for the prospect of the current week, at least, shows litile 
of interest beyond the field of opera and orchestra 
nner 
\ notable event of last week was the concert of the 
Public Sight Singing Classes directed by Anne McDon- 
ough under the auspices of the People’s Choral Union 
The principal number ou the program was Simper’s can- 
tata, “The Rolling Seasons It was well rendered, and 
furnished convincing proof that Miss McDonough is work- 
ing under a sound theory and obtaining brilliant results 
Rar 
The Philadelphia Orchestra appeared this week in a 
short and somewhat unusual program. Enesco’s symphony 
in E flat opened the concert. It was followed by Men 
delgsohn’s “Fingal’s Cave” and Liszt’s “Tasso.” The 
symphony was well received. The complicated, bold first 
movement, with its interwoven themes and_ involved 
periods, was in marked contrast to the quiet simplicity of 
the second movement. Further contrast was found in the 
diverse character of the symphony and the remainder of 


the program Liszt's “Tasso,” somewhat infrequently 
heard here, compares well with “Les Preludes” as the best 
vork of the master for orchestra. Stokowski read the 
program with uniform brilliancy 
RRR 
The Kneisel Quartet, the Maquarre Ensemble, the 
lreble Clef and the Philadelphia Operatic Society fur 
nished a wide range of music last Thursday evening and 
succeeded in attracting good sized audiences to their 


respective concerts 


nRne 
\ program probably never before heard in Philadelphia 
was that given by the Maquarre Ensembl joston has 


its Longy Club and Philadelphia now has a similar or 
ganization in the Maquarre Ensemble. Daniel Maquarre, 
wrganizer of the ensemble and first flutist of the Philadel 
phia Orchestra, deserves unstinted praise for the inaugura- 
tion of the cnterprise The program follows “Sin- 
fonietta,” Raff “Chanson et Danses,” V. d’Indy; 
‘Caprice,” Saint-Saéns; “Suite Persane,” A. Caplet 
nner 

On the same evening the Treble Clef gave a concert of 
choral music by feminine voices at Horticultural Hall, 
under the direction of S. L. Herrmann. Assisting artists 
were Edna Harwood Baugher and Reinald Warrenrath 

Ree 

lhe fourth event of Thursday evening was the produc 

m of the “Bohemian Girl” by the Philadelphia Operaty 
Society in the Academy of Music. Artistically and sociall) 
t was a commendable success, and “All's well in the box 
office.” said Mr. Curtis. Certainly the society could hardly 
have chosen a better vehicle. Balfe’s clear, tuneful melo- 
dies, with their quaint orchestrations, are always pleasing 
to a mixed audience. The principals evidenced a pleasing 
sincerity which amply compensated for any lack of his- 
trionic technic and served to emphasize the admirabk 
singing which they offered throughout. The chorus of 


two hundred, and the ballet of forty-eight, deserved more 
than the usual quota of praise that goes to conscientious 


well trained performers. The production was given unde 
the stage direction of John Curtis. Wassili Leps con 


ducted lhe ist follows 
Arline . Kathryn McGinley 
The Queen Seatrice F. Collin 
Buda Helen M. Smith 
Baby Arli: Constance Carpenter 
Thaddeus Paul Volkmann 
Count Arnheim Franklin Wood 
Devilshoof Frederick Ayres 
Florestein H. S. MacWhortes 
Captain of the Guard William J. Mayer 
nner 
For the first time since the season Of I1909-!1910 


Massenet’s “Manon” was given here by the Metropolita: 
Opera Company on Tuesday evening in what is virtually 
the last performance of the season. The cast included 
Caruso and Farrar Haroip P. Quicksai 


SPOONER SINGS IN PITTSBURGH. 
Pitsburg Pa., Feb 


Philip Spooner drew a large crowd of music lovers 
the second of the Dallmeyer Russell concerts in Carnegie 





PHILIP SPOONER 


Hall, Pittsburgh, last Friday evening. It is the first time 
this young tenor has been heard in Pittsburgh. and peopl 
were evidently anxious to hear him 

Mr Spooner began his numbers with “At Dawning 
Cadman; following it with “I Hear You Calling Me 
Marshall: “Break, Break, Break,” by Frank Bibb. and end 
ing the first group with “Ecstacy.” by Rumme Thi 
group elicited warm applause, but not such insistent and 
enthusiastic applause as did the second group and aria 
which consisted of “Gute Nacht” and “Das macht das 
dunkelgruene Laub,” by Franz; “Epitaphe,” by Denza; the 
“Iris Serenade,” by Mascagni, and “Questa o quella,” from 
‘Rigoletto. 

Mr. Spooner received an ovation at this point. and was 
obliged to repeat the “Iris Serenade” and “Questa 


Paris, who was a friend of Bizet, and presumably had th 
composer's ideas on the interpretation The French pet 
formances of this work, not only in the concert room but 
in the theater as well, were uder in the loud passages 
softer in the soft places, faster in the slow movements a1 
slower in the quick numbers than were those of Sunday 
afternoon at the Philharmonic Che performance was 
adequate, however, and proved again that Bizet was t 
greatest mu f France Ber 

The Tsch p i w thie esti 
chance of ng i t tw t s 
composed " en wet ent ance 
with attentio! but was eve! nee ft ! \ any 
minating climax Dhe erformat \V ‘ mea 
without extreme 

rhe progran 
Ove re, D Weber 
Concer ( t Bruc 

Mr. ¢ s 

Suite, L’Arlesi« N Bizet 
S phony N ‘ I'schaikowsky 
quella” and then add “Molly Baw fore tl udience 
Ww kk e content The tet vas 1 l t 
limpid quality so characteristi t his \ was wnir 
paired by the bad weather His ir ition a 
irtistic phrasi g wer gain im evide 

Among those present who especial gratulate 
Spooner on his artistic work was Charles Wakefield Cad 
man, the composer 

The program was as follows 
Prelude and fugue D major Suson 

D R 
\t Dawning Cadman 
| Hear You Calling M Marshall 
Rh k, Break, | Frank I t 
! ‘ R 
I ~ 
Sona BR . t . 
Da ‘ R € 
Gute Nacht Fran 
Das macht das dunkelg t La Fra 
Epitaphe De i 
Serenade fror I M Aen 
] [ a Sp , 
Three etudes 
I ajor Pagar I 
E flat major Pa Lisat 
La Camy ella Pa I 
D r R 
\ria, Questa 1 a (t ata fr | Verd 
I p I t 
Concert by Catholic Mannerchor. 

Sunday evening, February 2, the Kathlischer (Cath 
Mannerchor f Brooklyn gave a mecert at Ar Hall 
in Arion place, near Broadway, Brookly: The hall wa 
crowded to its capacity by a very enthusiastic assemblag 

f music lovers The choruses, directed by Fra: (5 
were assisted by players from the Philharmonic Orch« 
tra; Susanna Praet sopran and Margaret Hofm 
pianist toth soloists are pupils f Mr. Gross The 
gram for the night follows 
Overture, Ob< W 
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‘ HW R 
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* He 
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i 
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N r 
Old Black , 
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This is the rst ert give nec the Cat M1 
nerchor wa founded he theer f the iety 
President, Charles A. Bauer: vic« president, Charl | 
Muendel; nd vice president, Benedict H. Kemper 
recording secretary, “J nnes Graebener: finar ’ ecre 
tar Conrad Schrage tre rer, Friy | f 
r trar 41 l'enning 

Masset re had rillians , 

la Hiver f Pau La Glu” will be the next nx ty 
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ft concert by the Theodore 
é Friday afternoon, January 31, and 
1, Julia Culp, the famous 

lt ade her debut in Chicago Madame 
ngs by Schubert, “The Lady of 

lier, Rest! Thy Warfare O’er,” “Huntsmat 

| ( ‘ Done and “Ave Maria,” with orches- 
J. Wood After the intermission she 

Wolf’s “Verborgenheit,” “In Dem Schatte: 

nid er Ist’s” and two songs by Strat 

Heimlicl \ufforderung Though it was 
Culy t in Chicago e was by no mean 
been written about her tri 

€ al tl ounti It was a great re 
ifter the declamatory vocal efforts 

t Madame Culp is a singet 

der She is not a sensational 

t in the strict sense of the word, a vo 
degree She resorts to no tr cks, but 

they sl d be ing: artistically, sym 

t f mellow quality, as sweet 

1 the fortissimo lo review 
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BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY 


North Clark St. and Chicago Ave., Chicago 
KENNETH M. BRADLEY, Director 
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A Faculty of Over 50 Teachers of National 
Reputation Including 
























Mme. Julie Rive-King Harold von Mickwitz 
Guy Herbert Woodard Edgar A. Nelson 
Frank 8. Webster Martin Balimann 
Mme. J stine Wegener Emil Lecierog 
Franz Wagner May Julia Riley 
Eleanor Smith Edward Dvorak 
The De t of PUBLIC ar es MUSIC a special feature 
SCngCE, af ACTING I sughly equipped School 
Offers students practical stage training 
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was given a remarkable interpretation Needless to ad.l 
that Madame Culp was tendered a rousing reception, and 
he is regarded as one of the big artists who have ap- 
peared at the regular Thomas Orchestra concerts in Chi- 
cago In the first part of the program the soloist was 
ably seconded by the orchestra under Conductor Stock, 
while in the second part she sang to the piano accompani- 
ments of Coenraad V. Bos, who is well remembered here 
is the accompanist of Dr. Willner, and who, on this occa 
sion, played for Madame Culp most sympathetically. ‘The 
inger compelled her accompanist to bow acknowledgment 
to the applause and share in her triumph. The orchestra 
ypened the program with the overture to “Alceste,” by 
Gluck, and concluded the first part with the Brahms sym 
phony, No. 3, F major After the intermission the first 
performance in America of Kaun’s “On the Rhine” was 
played, The work of the former Milwaukee composcr was 
reviewed in THe Musicat Covuripr when it was first per 
formed in Berlin on October 2, 1912, under the direction of 
[Theodore Spiering, formerly of Chicago, and now of the 
German capital. The Dvorak scherzo capriccioso, op. 66, 
nded the concert 
oe 

Flena Gerhardt, Europe’s noted lieder singer, will make 
her first and only Chicago appearance in song recital at the 
Studebaker Theater, Sunday afternoon, February 16, un 
ler the direction of F. Wight Neumann 

\ 

The Beethoven Trio of Chicago, which is made up of 
Jennette Loudon, pianist; Otto B. Roehrborn, violinist, and 
Carl Brueckner, violoncellist, assisted by Edward Clarke 
will give a recital at the Fine Arts Theater, Sunday after 
noon, February 16 

nRre 

Clara Butt, contralto, and Kennerley Rumford, baritore 
will appear in a song recital under the management ot 
Wessells & Voegeli at Orchestra Hall on Sunday after 
noon, February 9 

RRR 

Students of the school of expression of the Bush Tem 
ple Conservatory will give an informal studio recital Sat 
urday, February 1, at 3 o'clock in the Bush Temple Ly 
ceum 

RRR 

Max Pauer, who won a triumph at his American debut 
with the New York Philharmonic Society, as well as in 
his recital last Tuesday, is considered by the New York 
critics as one of the pianistic sensations of this season 
Mr. Pauer will make his first appearance in Chicago in re 
cital at the Studebaker Theater next Sunday afternoon, 
February 9, at 3.30 o'clock, under the direction of F. Wight 
Neumann The program in its entirety is as follows 
Chromatic fantasie and fugue by Bach; andante favori, | 
major, by Beethoven; fantasie, op. 15, C major, by Schu 
bert; “Scenes from Childhood,” op. 15, by Schumann; 
sonata, F minor, op, 5, by Brahms 

nRme 

Maurice Goldblatt, who has written several very good 

violin compositions, has just finished another opus, valse 
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caprice, which will be played by Efrem Zimbalist in the 
middle of February. This latest composition will be pub- 
lished probably in September. 
eRe 
The many friends of Lucille Stevenson, the well known 
soprano, will be glad to know that she has fully recovered 
from a recent severe operation and will be about again 
very shortly. Last Tuesday we were informed that Miss 
Stevenson was convalescent and able to walk around, and 
would, no doubt, be out in a few days. 
nner 
Leonora Allen, soprano, will be the soloist at an orches 
tral concert to be given Sunday evening, February 2, at a 
Chicago synagogue under the conductorship of Arthur 
Dunham. 
ene 
Freya Marie Mack, pupil of Madame’ Wegener, of the 
Bush Temple Conservatory, has been engaged as soloist 
with Ballmann’s Orchestra, Sunday afternoon, February 9, 
at the North Side Turner Hall. 
nme 
The American Conservatory of Music, of which John J. 
Hattstaedt is president, will give many concerts, recitals 
and lectures after the opera season. The first will take 
place on Saturday afternoon, February 1, when the third 
of a series of six lecture-rectais on the “Art of Song,” by 
Edward Clark, will be given. Sunday afternoon, February 
g, Ragne Linne, soprano, and Allen Spencer, pianist, will 
give a joint recital at the Fine Arts Theater. Louise 
O'Brien will be at the piano. The program follows: 


Sonata in A minor... Ph. Em. Bach (1714-85) 
le Coucou ‘ere Daquin (1694-1772) 
Gavotte in A major , b Gluck- Brahms 
fambourin in E minor Rameau-Godowsk; 
Mr. Spencer 
\ria from Le Cid, Pleurez mes yeux (Weep, Oh, Grief 
Worn Eyes) ... . > . Massenet 
Madame Linne 
Intermezzo, op. 117, No. 1... : : ‘ Brahms 
Ballade, op. 118, No. 3... . . Brahms 
Mr. Spencer 
Mignon ; gt ; . Liszt 
Nachtwesang (At Night) ‘ : R. Strauss 
Nillingdans (Kid Dance) ; . Grieg 


Madame Linne 
Carrillon (Chimes—-by request) : -++..Oldberg 
\rabesque (new) ........ ‘ eT: 
(Dedicated to Mr. Spencer.) 


Impromptu, op. 31 ... 4° skavkevarve oenbi avandia Faure 


Mr. Spencer. 

Inter Nos bavi ahabak Vutien ote ee ones er MacFadyen 
I Opened All the Portals............... cake's . .Grant-Shaefer 
(Dedicated to Madame Linné.) 

Madame Linné. 


ROO: Damen: Sar TOMS a nn.n cde evsd ec ive sc cu etiabhaasa eee Liszt 
ee ee errr KAR6GOW Sed beh ake ensekes bdee eat Liszt 
Sonnet of Petrarch in E major ...... “% a deans Aves ensue eae 
EO 0s ann ce okra Siseae an deakew es Cbawtie 16s ob ode 
he Play of the Fountains at Villa d’Este...................Liszt 


Mr. Spencer. 
nere*e 
On Tuesday evening, February 4, a concert will be given 
hy the American Conservatory String Orchestra, under the 
direction of Herbert Butler, assisted by Melba French, so- 
prano; Ruth Ray, violinist, and Mary Hanson, violinist. 
children’s program will be given under the direction of 
Louise Robyn, also of the American Conservatory faculty, 
at Kimball Hall, Saturday afternoon, February 8. 
RRR 
Elsie De Voe Boyce, pianist, has just returned from a 
tour in Wisconsin. The critic of the Manitowoc Dail) 
Herald, January 14, 1913, rendered his verdict as follows: 
‘A high class attraction, the program was excellent.” The 
Sheboygan Press on January 15 said: ‘The audience was 
well pleased. Every number received generous applause 
and the artist was compelled to respond many times to 
encores.” The Telegram, of Sheboygan, ‘of the same date 
said: “A very pleasing and varied program, in which 
every one in the audience must have found something to 


meet their fancy. Elsie De Voe, pianist, was sure and 
artistic in every number.” The Appleton Daily Post of 
January 17 said: “Elsie De Voe demonstrated in every 


numiber that she is an artist to be reckoned with in the 
concert field.” 
nae 

The date of the performance of ‘George Schumann's 
“Ruth” by the Apollo Musical Club has been changed from 
Monday night, Febrvary 24, to Sunday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 23, at the Auditorium Theater. This change in date 
was necessary on account of a theatrical attraction taking 
over the house for four weeks, but it is expected that the 
Sunday afternoon performance will prove exceedingly pop- 
ular to the concert going public and the customary sold out 
house is anticipated 

nRe 

Clarence Eidam gave a recital before the Amateur Music 
Club, of La Porte, Ind., on January 20, at which time the 
local press had the following to say regarding him: 

Clarence Eidam, pianist, of Chicago, gave the first artist’s recital! 
of this year for the Amateur Musical Club. The concert was a 
brilliant success, both musically and socially Mr. Eidam is a very 
interesting and finished artist, and the audience thoroughly appre 
ciated him His work is marked by purity of style and tone ard 
a remarkably sure and accurate technic and rhythm he heavy 
octave and chord passages in the Brahms and Schumann were played 


without the least effort. There was never a suggestion of harsh- 
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ess foreing in his The hrasing was ¢ 1 and crescendos 
‘ admirably bt r M t plave well selected an 
ranged progran La Port Argus LB ! 





Mr. Eidam also appeared before the St. Cecilia Club, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Friday, January 31, and is to play 
for the Harmonic Club, of Clinton, Ia., 

ere 


Symphony ( 


on February 10 


The 


players, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, 


Irchestra of eighty-five 
give 
Chicago concert in Orchestra Hall, Thursday night, Feb 


Minneapolis 


will its annual 


ruary 27, under the local management of Carl D. Kinsey 
[his concert will be given as the last of the winter tow 
~ three weeks, the orchestra prior to this date being 


booked to play in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts 
Eastern cities - 
nrRre*e 


manager ol 


burgh and other large 


Samuel B. Garton, the Chicago Choir 
Ohio 
Michigan, giving concerts in the various churches 


RRR 


well known pianist, announces het 


Bureau, is on a three weeks’ tour of Indiana, and 


Carolyn Willard, the 


first from Europe, to 


Sunday afternoon 


since her return 
take place at the Fine Arts 
May 4. Miss \illard’s assistant teacher, gave 
the Wom Club of the 
On Sunday 


Chicago recital, 


Theater on 
Clara Len, 


half a program for in’s Evening 
Kenwood Evangelical Church on January 9 


afternoon, February 9, Miss Len will be the soloist before 


the Hebrew Institute 
nReR 
vocal department of 
} 


ored 


Bush 


Justine Wegener, of the the 
success Sun 


Auxil 


iary of the Jewish Consumptive Relief Society of Chicag: 


Temple Conservatory, s« such a great 





ifternoon, January 26, before the Young Women’s 


at Sinai Temple, that she has been engaged to take charg: 


nual concert of this society, a1 


Madam« 
program b« 


f the program for the a: 


rangements for which are now under way 


Wegener has also been re-engaged to give a 

the Johanna Lodge 
"rns 

Monday evening Febru Vern 


by Margaret Lester, soprano, and 


fore the ladies of 


Burnham 


Next 


baritone, 


iTy 3, 


assiste d 








William Lester, accompanist, will give an “Evening of 
Songs” in the MacBurney Stud Following is the pr 
gram in detail: 
Hear Me, ¥ Winds \\ Hand 
N 1 Pergo] 
i ter’s Evening S g Sibe s 
le Picture Schube 
The Stormy M neg S re 
oR 
Das Verlassene Maged Wol 
Verborgenheit Wolt 
Romance ; Debussy 
O reve evanou Saint-Saéns 
Mrs ester 
Woodland Wandering Grieg 
My Song to the Spring | Proffe Grieg 
Minstrel Song Giriex 
I liebe dich Grieg 
cueignung Stra 
Mr. | 
ora Leste 
song of Pros c Lest 
I Musi Lester 
It Was Not in t W r Lester 
{ n Roses Lester 
M ] 
She Rested by the Broh ; " ( Taylor 
Me y Meagk 
Love's Fantasy Coate 
The Eagle ( Ss efte 
Mr B a 
zne 
Wednesday evening, January 22, Elsa Fern Smith 
MacBurney, Margaret Lester, sopranos, and Hazel Hunt 


s 45 


y, contralto, assisted by William Lester, accompanist, 
gave a program of songs and trios at a banquet of the 


\ 


\ssociation 

Ree 
Marcella Sembrich’s only Chicago song 
Hall, 


direction oi | 


IHinois Bankers’ 


recital will tak 


Sunday afternoon, February 23, 


Ne ime 


place at Orchestra 
Vight 
=e Fe 
J inuary 30, at the 
Kennet! 


ind Glenn 


nder the 


Studebaker 
given 


Last Thursday afternoon, 


Cheater, a Huen 


Dillard 


benefit concert f was 


! Herman Devries Gunn 
the Theodor 
Gun The 


Mozart, which was followed by 


ry pupils of 


Thomas Orchestra, under the 


assisted by 
first number was the 


direction of Mr 
to “The Magic Flute 





iria “Leise, Leise, from Weber's opera, “Freischitz 
Mary Ann Kaufman, w hails from Cincinnati and wh« 
has obtained a prominent place in the professional world 


since studying with Mr. Devries, having been engaged as 


soloist this vear with several of the leading organizations 


the Middle West and with the Minneapolis Orchestra 
on several occasions, proved to be a soprano of higl 
attainment, the possessor of a powerful and well placed 

vice. well trained, and she certainly did honor to herself 
and to her mentor Bell Tannebaum played the pian 
concerto in G minor, first movement, by Beethoven, i 
which the young artist showed a good conception of the 
dificult and classical number. She is a serious student 
and won much well deserved applause. In Wagner's 
“Traume” and the aria from “L’Enfant Prodigue,” by 
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Debussy, Ethel Rust won her auditors. This y 
has been heard on several occasions on programs 
Mr 


She is an intelligent 


Devries and also in concert in and around 
rendition 


Helen 


Dalnt-Saens ¢ 


singer, and her 


ti 


; ” Ap 
selections was all that could be desired 


played the scherzo and finale of 
(, minor 


Miss Desmond gave a splendid 


accoul 


we | r) ‘ , 
self and showed herself to be especially a temper 


player ot much magnetism, Ralph Erroll 


Narrative from Puccini's 


manner which would have 


tenors 





been a credit to som 





f the Chicago Grand Opera Company. Mr 


s a bright future in store for him I O'Nei 
gan, who was entrusted with the aria from “Tr: 
ame out of the difficult number with flying color 
Corrigan, before her marriage, had been it per 
light opera, winning much success in the East 
Suttle, one of the most gifted young pianists of ( 





in EF flat. Miss Si 


ibly the prize winner in Mr 


played the Liszt concerto 


Gaunns artist 








been heard on many occasions and each t e 
rendered was tl he 1s an exceptionally well eq 
pianist, both temperamentally, poetically, romantical 
technically She scored another big suce: and a 
merited one. Hazel Eden Mudge, in the aria fron 
oncluded the soloists’ program and her work was 




















r’Othe I see that the t te 7 
ng was $34 
Ameri ( r That s ‘ 
ame high order as that of her predecessor the 
form Mrs. Mudge’'s voice is t of a very large ve 
t it carries we he progra mecluded w 
Ave Maria,” by Bach-G ‘ ng f 
pran made up of stud f Mr l at 
Devries I] number wa r y c 
\fter the conclusion it was said that on iny ture o« 
sions Mr. Gunn and Mr. Devrie will f t 
venture proved successtu is ft varrant ig t 
engaging of the Thomas O t er pi 
of those two we wn teache 
nner 
Che Flonzaley Quartet gave a ¢ ert in Orchestra Ha 
last Thursday afternoon, January 30, befor er 
largest audience ever assembled t hear ha et 
program in that hal The program w nace 
Mozart's B flat major and Beethove \ nor q tet 
| playing of the Flonzal 5 wa t 
+} ganizat lagnificent 
nae 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore S. Bergey ant 





ext Friday afternoon, February 7, in their studios 
Fine Arts Building The program will be precede 
reception im honor f Mrs. Nadine Lew “ ‘ 
rias from “Louise,” Tosca Madame Butterfl 
Boheme.” She will be assist by Carl Rohle 
Last Friday the Bergey studr vere crowded wit 
riends of the schox who wanted to greet Paultr 


stars, wl 


ni Miss Var 


rofese 


Dwvke 


nal students of 


two < opera 
Mr. Bergey 
naene 

the Russian pianist, will be 
afternoon, February 


ina Lerner noted 


st next Friday 


ng, February 8, with the Thomas Orchestr 





Baernstein-Regneas Summer Bookings. 





Although it is just midwinter, Josepl f 
eas, of New York planning for tt mime 
when he will have classes of teachers from all se 
he United States Artist puy f tl ma f ar 
ng with brilliant success it pera ar cert 


ides of the Atlantis 


7, and Saturda 
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Bae rnste 
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| GREATER NEW YORK 


New York, February 3, 1913. 

The second concert of the Manuscript Society of New 
York, with Xaver Scharwenka as honor guest, at the Na- 
tional Arts Club, January 30, attracted a large attendance. 
The program opened with James P. Dunn’s sonata for 
piano and violin in G, a brilliant work, full of original mo- 
ments. The scherzo has consecutive open string effects of 
bagpipe suggestion, and the last movement contains a par- 
ticularly melodious second theme in G flat. Like every- 
thing Dunn writes, the listener perforce must take notice 
of his music, such are the contrasts and rhythmic melodic 
surprises supplied. Michel Sciapiro, on a day’s notice, 
ployed the violin part with amazing correctness and musi- 
cal understanding. Composer Dunn said: “That man’s 
a wonder,” and he should know! Vigorous applause re- 
warded the participants. There followed three songs by 
Clarence E, LeMassena, sung by Gladys Gilmore, Loretta 
Rabineau at the piano. The songs included a lively 
“Cradle Song,” something unusual as such songs go; and 
the closing “Serenade” sounds as if written for light opera. 
\ll three pleased the large audience. Signor Greco was 
represented by a group of soprano songs sung by Donna 
Easley, and one for tenor, sung by Paul! Roberts, all with 
Italian text. Of Miss Easley’s singing much has been writ- 
ten of late, her recital at Aeolian Hall a month ago leaving 
a decided impression. She sang with particular brilliancy 
“Vieni, O bella,” a waltz song with florid accompaniment, 
receiving spontaneous applause. It is a very effective 
waltz, of unusual and skilful musicianly construction, Paul 
Roberts sang the last Greco song especially well, “Mistero,” 
having a high B flat and other telling vocal effects, not to 
mention the piano part, important throughout all the songs. 
At the close Miss Easley found Composer Greco (who is 
her teacher also) in the audience, and bade him rise to 
acknowledge the applause. Edith White Griffing played 
excellent accompaniments, The last number of the pro- 
gram was a quintet for two violins, viola and two cellos, 
dedicated to the secretary of the Manuscript Society, Mr. 
Riesberg, by E. Kilenyi. Mr. Kilenyi is a young Hun- 
garian-American violinist and composer, who won the 
Mosenthal Fellowship at Columbia University under Prof 
Cornelius Rubner, Mus. Doc., dean of the department of 
music, and who still studies with him. The work is se- 
rious, containing much singing melody along with origi- 
nality; on the whole it is Schumannesque, and this is a 
compliment. It was well played by Samuel Gardner, the 
composer, Max Baar, Willy Lamping and Michael Malo- 
vek, the audience causing the composer to rise to the ap- 
plause during the performance, Following the program, 
President F. X. Arens requested Mr. Scharwenka, Mrs 
Scharwenka and their handsome six foot son, Philip, to 
stand in line, with himself, Secretary and Mrs. Riesberg (a 
Scharwenka pupil), and there followed personal introduc 
tions, in which several hundred people had the privilege 
of personally taking members of the Scharwenka family 
by the hand. The usual refreshments followed, giving op- 
portunity for further social meetings of members and 
guests of the evening The next concert is planned for 
the middle of March. 

zee 


“Gloria Domini,” a festival cantata by T. Tertius Noble, 
organist-elect of St, Thomas’ P. E. Church (he enters 
upon his duties May 1), was given for the second time 
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within two years at St. Paul’s Chapel, January 28, at noon. 
fhe previous performance (likewise with full orchestra) 
was under the direction of Edmund Jaques, so a good 
share of the choral forces were acquainted with the me- 
lodious work. Throughout it abounds in beautiful har- 
mony, melodies of pronounced contour and skilful orches- 
tration. Forty-five minutes in length, containing great 
variety, with solo baritone part, the solemn prelude in loity 
vein, this is a work fit for the best choruses. “We Will 
Give Thanks to Thee” is a tuneful chorus; “Praise Ye the 
Lord,” in four voiced male chorus, is very effective; a 
mighty unison is that of “O Thou From Heaven,” etc. 
rhe final chorus, “Great is the Glory of the Lord,” reaches 
a big climax. Reinald Werrenrath sang his solos with 
artistic taste and dignity of delivery. His solo, “The Lord 
Hath Said,” was nearly spoiled by the loud orchestra, and 
the same is true of “Blessed Be the Lord of Israel”; even 
when singing high tones, up to IF natural, the soloist was 
well nigh swamped by the players. An a capella anthem, 
‘The Saints of God,” by Noble, who conducted his can- 
tata, showed good musicianship, some basses singing a low 
D of effective proportions at the close, Homer N. Bartlett 
played a “Festhymnus” as prelude, and hearty congrega- 
tional singing were features of the affair. Next Tuesday, 
February 11, at 12 noon, the new cantata “Calvary,” by 
Fowles, will be sung, Dr. William C. Carl at the organ. 
nne 


Clifford Demarest continued his series of six organ re 
citals at the Church of the Messiah, Park avenue and 
rhirty-fourth street, January 29, when, notwithstanding the 
sudden flurry of snow, there was an encouraging attend- 
ance. He precedes cach piece by a few words of explana- 
tion, giving a few biographical details of the composer also, 
all of which conduces to proper understanding. There was 
clean cut phrasing in a Bach prelude, and the “Air on the 
G string,” as it is popularly known, showed some charming 
oboe effects. Charming was the “Mignon” gavot, and 
Godard’s “Berceuse” was played with great taste. A wood 
stop (gedackt?) in the echo organ during this piece sound- 
ed very beautiful. The program closed with a perform 
ance of excerpts from Widor’s fourth symphony, displaying 
Organist Demarest’s technic, The recital of today, 
Wednesday, February 5, at 12 noon, has this Guilmant pro 
gram (no recital February 12) : 


Funeral March and Seraphic Chant..... oeveededesaviecdios Guilmant 
SN OE INN cha sana Of kninc kik dbo datcdccasnacecuite Guilmant 
rirst sonata, D minor... eneey ° .++.-Cuilmant 


Emma Thursby’s last Friday afternoon reception-musicale 
had as honor guest Marie Mattfeld, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. She very graciously sang several charm- 
ing German songs to her own accompaniment, beautifully 
played. Eleanor Altman, pianist, played some piano solos, 
and among those present were Mr. and Mrs. William Hin- 
shaw, Ludwig Hess, Mr. Humphreys, Cecile Behrens, Car! 
Strakosch, Mrs. Giuseppe Aldo Randegger, Van Brunt 
Pierce, Mrs. Henry Dascher, Mrs. Lowell Thayer Field, 
Mrs. Marguerite Hicks, Mrs. John Claude Moore, Mrs 
Henry Place, Zaida Williams, Mrs. Tooker, Estelle Harrsi 
Commander Carter and Miss Lincestre. 

nur 

Gertrude Gugler, one of Madame Dambmann’s artist- 
pupils, was the solo singer at the last mecting of the 
Dixie Club, an organization of Southerners, which met 
at Hotel Astor, January 16. Her beautiful and artistic 
singing, combined with luscious, mellow and sympathetic 


tones, went to the hearts of the women, and the hearty - 


applause was well deserved. Helena Kloberg accompanied. 
These were her songs: 


Von Ewiger Liebe.. \ . Brahms 
Der Schwann ides , a Grieg 
Widmung . - ; .... Schumann 
The Virgin's Lullaby Pe ‘ ._Dudley Buck 
Thy Beaming Eyes skeuce hhnsh hatuaeens . MacDowell 


Will o’ the Wisp ene -Gilbert Spross 
Gertrude Gugler 
April 6 Miss Gugier will give her recital at Aeolian 
mall. Madame Dambmann (Mrs. Hermann George Fried 
mann) has issued cards for a musicale, February 15, at 
her residence-studio, Hotel Calumet, 340 West Fifty- 
seventh street, 4 to 7 o'clock 
nRre 
Walter Pulitzer is bringing out some new talent at a 
series of at home musicales, 57 West Fifty-eighth street. 
January 30 Alfred Gouldon, manager, supplied the follow- 
ing artists: Philip Gordon, pianist, pupil of Joseffy; 
Hyman Eisenberg, cellist, aged twelve, and Max Rosen- 
berg, aged eleven. Guests present were Count Mourik 
de Beaufort, Baroness Leslie de Bazus, Mr. and Mrs. 
Herace Greely Hart, Mr. and Mrs. George Maynard, Miss 
Maynard, Joseph V. Stenson, Brett Page, Mr. Lamadrid, 
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Charles James, Marguerite Glentworth, Miss Holt, Ruby 
Rees, Mr. and Mrs. George W. Willis and Mrs. John 
Perry Hearne. Thursday evening, February 6, promises 
to be especially interesting, as, in addition to music, there 
will be readings by famous poets, among them Mrs. Alfred 
Wagstaff, Jr.. Edwin Markham and others 
guished persons have been invited. 
ner 
J. Bodewalt Dell-Lampe, son of the well known orchestra 
writer and arranger of similar name, left for a lengthy 


Many distin- 


stay in Germany this week, going to Gustav Hollander, at 
the Stern Conservatory of Music, Berlin, to perfect him- 


self as pianist. Previous to his departure he gave a 


farewell musicale” in the Lampe residence, New Rochelle, 


N. Y., when he played among other things Sinding’s 


“Fruhlingsrauschen,” Rachmaninoff’s prelude in C sharp, 
and the etude known as “Ghosts,” by Schutte. He has 
studied with Lachmund and Archambault. The young 


man is said to have pronounced musical talent, and the 
New Rochelle Standard of January 25 said: “The playing 


of young Mr. Lampe was a revelation to many of his 


friends, and all predicted a brilliant future for him as a 
pianist.” 
en 

An invitation recital by pupils of W. P. Schilling, Janu 
ary 29, at St. Rose of Lima’s Hall, West 165th street, had 
a program consisting of choruses, solos, the sextet from 
“Lucia,” etc. in 
showed voice and ability 


several others, 
Rev. B 
a tenor, sang “Che gelida,” 
high C in fine style. 


which priests, among 
Stuart Chambers, D. D., 
Boheme,” 


from taking the 


Rev. D. Marcus Dyer, who always 

supposed himself tone deaf, has learned to sing so well in 

a year that he was the surprise of the recital. Others who 

did credit to their Albert Nelson, Alma 

Schwarz, Mrs. E. McCormick, George McGuire, Rev. Ed 
B 


ward J. erens. Mr. Schilling 1s the 


teacher were 
Tracey and Henry 


author of several pamphlets on singing; his address is 
131 West Twenty-third street 
nne 


The third musical matinee of the 
Mariner Recital 


Lambord Choral Soci 
Hall, 250 


program was 


ety took place, February 2, at 
West Ejighty-seventh street \ 
given, including the string quartet, op 


Beethoven 
18, No. 4, composed 


1800; the serenade for a string trio, op. 9, composed 1797, 


and the “Elegy,” op. 118, four part song with string 
quartet accompaniment. This last work is rarely heard 


and is a beautiful example of the broad and independent 
style characteristic of Beethoven's later period. Members 
of the society sang it, and the string quartets were played 


by Elsa Fischer, Julie Ferlen Michaelis, Lucie Neidhardt 


and Caroline Neidhardt The singers were Mesdame 
Freeze and Osburn; Misses Ivins, Jones, Pretzfelder and 
Williamson; Messrs. Coote, Dailey, Jones, Moore and 


Osburn. The first choral concert of the society will take 


place at Hotel Plaza, March 4, Benjamin Lambord con 
ducting. Tickets may be procured of C. Saerchinger 
secretary, 17 Madison avenue 


= 
The Hungry Club, Mattie Sheridan, president and toast 
master, has had interesting sessions throughout the winter 
The 7.30 o'clock dinner is invariably followed by a musical 
and literary program, followed by dancing in the ballroom 
f the Hotel Marseille, Broadway and 103d street. Febru 
President Sheri 


ary 1 took the form of a celebration of 


dan's birthday, when perhaps one of the biggest birthday 
cakes ever baked held a rose and a candle for each person 
Artists of the evening were Julia Hume, John 
Palmer, pianist and monologist; Paul Hunt, baritone, and 
Brother St. Denis, in a Samurai dance a Jap 
February 8 Francis Le Mone is to be 


soprano, 


assisted by 
anese spearman 
guest of honor, and Bertram Peacock, baritone soloist of 
St. John’s Cathedral, will sing 


; a 


August Arnold, Gustave Langenus and C. Emil Seifert 
played Mozart's clarinet trio at Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, 
Tonkunstler Society, February 4. Juliette L. Selleck sang 
songs by Rummel, Salter, Thomas, Watts and Hammond 
Messrs. Arnold and Haan played Saint-Saens’ variations 
on a Beethoven theme, works by Cramer and Huber, for 
two pianos. The next musicale takes place Tuesday even- 
ing. February 18, at Assembly Hall, Manhattan 


nee, 

Regina Hassler-Fox appeared as contralto soloist at a 
concert at Hotel Astor, January 28, pleasing a large audi 
ence by her excellent singing. She sang two English songs 
as encores, first John Barnes Wells’ “The Elf Man,” and 
making a special hit with Gilberté’s “Two Roses.” Many 
lovely flowers were given the fair singer. She announces 
a concert on February 25, at the White Plains Club, Hans 
Kronold assisting in cello numbers 

as e@ & 

The Boice Ladies’ Quartet, which made such a hit at 
the Century Club’s “Comic Opera Day,” Hotel Astor, 
January 24, sang at the residence of the president, Mrs 
August Dreyer, February 1, on the occasion of a reception 
to the Urban Club, of which she was a former president 
They repeated fourteen of the selections, consisting of 


solos, duets and quartets, which so highly pleased all hear 
ers at the Century Club affair. Notice in this column last 
week praised Katherine Bickford Self, second soprano of 
the quartet, for her always excellent enunciation, and this 
is now amplified by reference to the fact that she sang the 
following solos with lively interpretation and good ex 


pression: “Legend of the Bells,” Planquette; “The Moon 


Song,” Sullivan, and “The Dawn of Love,” Friml 
nee 
Emil Blazevic, the Bohemian-American baritone, sang 
st week for the writer of this department, who found 


his voice one of unusual resonance, allied with warmth of 


expression and distinct enunciation. Singing in three lan 
I ging 





guages he demonstrated this, his songs being as follows 
Die Possente (Faust) Gounod 
rhe Rosary Nevin 


Zwei Grenadiere Schumann 


Some church will find in him a singer of many enjoy 


he has had experience im choir singing 
nRe 


Today, Wednesday, February 5, 


ible qualities 


Moritz E 
play the following program at his organ recital in Trinity 


Schwarz will 
Cc ch. 3 > 2 ’ 
hurch, at 12.30 noon 
Noble 
Dvorak 
Rheinberger 


Toccata and Fugue, F min 
Largo, New World Symphonyse 
Sonata in D flat 
a, Fantasic b. Pastorale c. Tntre 
Torchlight Marcel 


duction and Fugue 


Guilmant 
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Thursday afternoon, February 6, in the Empire Theater 
Academy of Dramatic Arts will 
“The Pillars of Society.” 


This play was given by the academy twenty-five 


2.15 o'clock, the American 


produce Ibsen's four act drama 
years ago, 
na he first Enelish rer sent on I ( ry 
ind’ was the first nels epresentation in this country of 
Ibsen’s work. 
nRre 
At St. Bartholomew's P. FE 


and Mad son 
n Sunday 


Church, Forty-fourth street 
, 
] 


avenue. the following works will be sung by 


the choir afternoons at 4 o'clock February 2 


Splendente Te Deus, Mozart February 9, cantata, “God 
So Loved the World,” Bach; February 16, “By Babylon's 
Wave,” Gounod; February 23 Pater Noster,”” Verdi 
March 2, excerpts from “The Messiah,” Hande March 
16, “Gallia.” Gounod On Wednesday evening, March 19 
it 8.15 o'clock, Bach's “St. Matthew Passion” will be sung 
On each Sunday afternoon, at 5.15, excepting on March 9 
there will be organ recital by the organist, Arthur 
Hyde 

RRR 

lr. Scott Buhrman, |} 4G O,, gives the tenth recital 

in the course under the auspices of the American Guild of 


Organists, at Adams Memorial Church, 207 East Thirtiet! 





street, February 10. He will play a Rheinberger sonata 
works by Bach, Read, Brahms, Shelley, Handel, Dehat 
Ponsan and his own harcaroll 
Ree 

Robert J. Winterbottom’s monthly organ recitals, a 
Trinity Church, continue February 12, Wednesday, when 
at 12.30 noon, he will play this program 
Toccata in |! Bact 
Etude, op. 1 No. 3 Chop 
Passacaglia in ID minor Rege 
Humoresk Dvorak 
Jubel Overture W ebe 


znene 
I. Tertius Noble is not the third child of hi 
might logically be supposed by the given name; he is thé 
third Thomas Noble, the “T.” standing for Thomas. Mr 
Noble has been on tour in Canada the last week 
nne 


Patterson announces a studio musicale 


parents, as 


Elizabeth Kelso 
for Thursday, February 6, when Celestine Burchell, so 
Miss 


prano, pupil of Patterson, will sing the following 


numbers : 
Voi che 


La Serenatg 


Mozart 
Tosti 


sapete 


ire giorni 
Would, Love, I Were a Rosebud 
Charlotte Moloney, violinist, pupil of Florence Austin, 


Pergoles 
La Forge 


will play pieces by Musin, Vieuxtemps and Drdla. 
RRR 


George Bagnall’s free organ concert at Elmwood Music 





Hall, Buffalo,~February 2, on the Pan-American organ, 
contained Mark Andrews’ fine sonata in A minor A piex 
by Rogers and a sonata by Baldwin show that this enter 
prising Buffalo organist and teacher does not neglect 
\merican composers 
Famous Physician Enjoyed Galston. 
It is not often that managers of great musical artists 


however, M. H 
Hanson 


eceive letters from laymen: Hanson, of 


the Concert Direction M. H managing the Amer 








can tour ot Gottinied Galston, received such a letter fron 
Dr. John Hutchinson, of New York, after Galston played 
at Aeohan Hall in December Che communication, whicl 
s interesting and welcome, reads as follows 
JOHN HUTCHINSON, M.D 
Seventy-eight East Fifty-fifth Street 
New York, D t ) 
ried ( n, £ New } 

Dear Sie If will y y be k express 
erewith a wor ya eciation of y ecita ttern 
y r prog wa f « cial interest t ‘ ! the upress 
gained from it now is that y« nterpretation f wt «m the grea 
thing to speak about It is refreshing, t nm a city like this whe 

tuosi playing is offered in gener portions, to be able 1 ay 
that above the perfect t t r ne 

something more and and something 
vital and satisfactory is r Perhaps it sh 
be sufficient tor me to sa ia nyselt (both 
hysicians), wh ave f ‘ wm bette 
than we tten ge are very grateful t you f your sic today 
We hope that you will return to us ofte f it is real music that 
large pubix er wants and does not get 

Your Bach, Chopin, Schumann and Brahms and Rubinstein ar 

t wel € Very . y 

Signe un H 1iNSON 
Popular with Colleges. 

That n any colleges appreciate the educational value in 
music 38 beginning to be recognized by the various 
managers. Good concerts elevate, educate and cultivate 
a taste for better things Ihe following educational in 
stitutions are presenting the Ernest Gamble Concert Party 
during the present season, the numeral indicating the 


( Mass ) 
Clemson College, S. ¢ 


Amherst 
University, Pa. 2; 
College, S. ( 


number of return visits College, 2; 


Susquehanna 
Newberry Ferris 


Mich., 3, 


Institute, Big Rapids, 


headed by the Governor-elect of Michigan 


Kemper Military Academy, Boonville, Mo. Notre Dame 
University, Ind., 5; Albany College, Mo., New Providence: 
Academy, la, 2; Plainview College, Tex Millsaps 
College, Jackson, Miss., State Normal School tjowling 


Green, Ky., 2; Moravian College, Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 


kastern College, Manassas, Va., State Normal, Oneonta, 
N. Y., 6; State Normal, Dillon, Mont., 4; State Normal, 
Ellensburg, Wash., 2; Storm Lake College, la serea 
College, Ky., 3 


E. Lucille Miller in Youngstown, Ohio. 

E. Lucille Miller 
Musical Club, of \ 
the following notice in the \ 


who sang before the Monday 
Ohio, last received 


Vindicator 


oprano, 
oungstown, week, 
juNngstown 
Lucille Miller { Pittsburg » fa pran artiat, has the 
tinctior f ving attracted 1t the Monday Musical Club meet 
unusual com 


flered b 


Persinger to Give Second Recital. 


Louis Persinger, the American violinist, who has played 


with great success in the West since his first New York 
recital, will give his second recital in the metropolis (at 
Acolian Hall), Thursday afternoon, February 12 The 


principal offerings of the day will include the Handel son 


ata, in E major; the Mozart concerto, in E flat, and the 


César Franck sonata, in A major 


Scharwenla New York Recital. 


Xaver Scharwenka, the celebrated Russian pianist wh 


ugh Canada 
Acohan Hal 


after hi 


is completed a tour of forty concerts thr 


and the United States, will give a recital at 


Saturday afternoon, February 15 Immediately 
recital he will sail for Europe 


Algiers one hears that the first performance of 
founded on the 
dramatic novel of Jean Richepin, was received with great 


The 


very 


From 


“La Glu,” the opera by Gabriel Dupont, 


enthusiasm interpretation was excellent and the 


mise-en-scene beautiful 
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Albert Spalding’s Holland Press Notices. 























x 
previous issues of THe MusicaL Courier during this 
eason press notices have been published telling of Albert 
spalding’s phenomenal successes in Holland. The recent 
r in that country was closed during holiday week, after 
rc vhich Mr. Spalding rested at his home in Florence, Italy 
‘ touring the far north this winter and when he 
Norway will go to Russia 
Pre riticisms from The Hague, Rotterdam and Am 
terdam have appeared within the past six weeks. Today 
re notices are reproduced from other towns included 
the Holland tour of twenty-one concerts. The criti 
m are appended : 
I nk that Coenraad Lx as not written in vain of the artistic 
gnificance { the nist Albert Spalding who he accompanies 
er ere wre people present than we are accus 
ed 1 ee at ' concert ind soon enough we knew that Mr 
did not aggerate in ling Spalding’s violin playing “sub 
nterpretation nd te nic and placed him among the 
greatest nists of our time Although I was unfortunately 
ble to stay until the end of the concert, that which I heard 
iced me of Spalding’s broad and cultivated musicianship; 
absolute master in every detail of the difficult and 
le ve ng art of violin playing Rarely or never have I 
rd su pure and fine ounding polyphonic playing, as in the 
! ” 1 of Reger; such delicate grace and clear spiccati 
cca "| 1 the coquetti capricious rondo of Mozart; and 
ynata of Handel was one wealth of singing tone, a marvel of 
“ nee and expression combined with tenderness and impulsive 
Coenraad Be iccompaniments gave a wonderful support 
playing I pl t in Haarlem Dagblat, December 
. ( r he t deal with an extraordinary talent, it is 
ng phenomenal in the world of art. This violinist ex 
extreme p ibilitic of his instrument No matter 
it he pla ! sudience alway won by his beautiful tone and 
g A au ndante player his noble full cantilene 
h dee] pression, as a virtuc the purity of his passage 
rh nd the fiery warmth of his conceptions make no less an 
With this playing the thought of technical difficulties re 
- es totally to the background, so sure is the treatment of the 
ring » flawlessly asphalted are the streets through which the 
" public Like a meteor in the artistic heavens 
ding is passed by us leaving behind him the most wonder 
beautiful impressions of radiant light Coenraad Bos, who, 
to } own declaration, feels himself so much a part of 
demonstrated this sympathy by his warm and sustaining 
| ment Through unity of feeling and inner assimilation 
yuls of these two artists, we received 
> ething wl va { ideal and eternal beauty; to both therefore 
tha 1 gratitude of true admiration,—Haarlemsche Courant, 
) ' ) 
und pa pat { Coenraad Bos was already sufficient 
mber { people » the Odeon especially in 
“ é ft t that it wa Sunday Mr. Spalding, who intro 
for tl first time to the Dutch public, was so clever 
t wi abilities are equal to his own 
ind perfect ensemble. The violinist 
read layed in Deventer on tl ifternoon of the same 
x | wit t any apparent fatigue, the entire pr« 
From the first to the last number he was received with 
ent ‘ uw aying rare, indeed No quality is 
d king t fit ed to perfection It mattered not what he 
= ] t ce ri e } wn in individuality, whether it 
H e] Mozart, Reger Brahms, and his style was the 
= f f or tterr t wisl Extreme beauty of tone, no 
<_" n the great forte than in the softest pianissimo, an honest 
t un leptl f culture in all of his interpretations, inspired 
The violinist together with his accompanist 
1 t beyond the pale of this world! \ sonata 
uf f Handel and a rondo of Mozart were delivered with their fres! 
xquisit fine like trings of pearls, were 
and ¢t pian t was a moment when we 
t ving f indescribable ecstasy A masterpiece was 
<A i ng ng ft violin sonata by Max Reger, whicl 
t { te r wit ripping a conception 
me and t techr il difh ulties th at we lis 
n serene ¢ ment After t intermission came two charn 
Kr ntis o by Franck, two emo 
x Hungaria n ! Urahms-Joachim, in which the tone 
werful cantilene, remained always 
ef ‘ \ neeptions, whether they were quiet and 
rf t t t ng, remained always noble Further 
- ¢ Séréna Mélancolique of Tschaikowsky, an 
( ( i ce ul and exotic in color, and 
e in A of Wieniawsky, in which the 
{ his strings to break Very 
grat ! er yin, not nearly so beautiful 
\ i f Stradivarius) which 
ind glowing art were no less 
y ! \ t gh about this artist; only perhaps 
- rd re iet 1 ne fail to come if ever these two 
I e¢ and the repose with which they 
! able to ¢ the 1 t preme musical delight does good 
r true rt--tor art in its most 
( De t 6, 1912 
When T re t ar nk ‘ nist would come with Conrad 
I ugt liate \lbert Spalding would certainly 
xeellent that ( B 1 attempt to smuggle 
lear ! t 1 iv »ssible to believe 
on : cx cellent as i sol 
‘ " know for Mozart th ! nist of importance 
gured for us a delightful vening nd when Conrad Bos in 
ng manner dre at t t concert at the very 
tt rent, one <« ld only expect that Spalding would produce 
1 ex 1 still reserved doubts, 
to the financial success; that an unknown violinist 
h rather high priced seats would probably not draw many peo 





»e; and really the theater was badly attended. But those who were 
there enjoyed to an extraordinary degree the goncert, which they 
demonstrated by applauding the violinist loudly. I would cer 
tainly advise every one to take notice of the name Spalding, for 
if he comes back again the house must certainly be filled. 

In what he gave to us yesterday this violinist stands far above 


others It was all simply astounding, and I shall go so far 
as to say that here the the frontier of possibility has been reached. 
His tone is overwhelmingly beautiful, and what he gave in tonal 


effects is impossible to adequately express with words--our language 
is too poor If he plays with muted strings it is like a secret 
whisper; if he, as in the andante of Reger, plays double stops one 
thinks of two angels’ voices, it is all a real wealth of sound and 
color 

In a technical way naturally everything was perfect, but technique 
loes not stand in the foreground—with him beauty and interpreta 
tion mean everything 

Spalding began with the well-known sonata by Handel which he 
played with lofty simplicity and soulful dépth. Then followed a 
rondo by Mozart, a filigree work full of humor and fireworks. 
Then came a big solo sonata of Reger where the tone exposition 
of the first part of the Andante proved to be perhaps the most 
beautiful thing I have ever heard. After the pause Spalding began 
with a chanson pavanne of Couperin-Kreisler with muted strings, 
exquisitely delicate; then followed an andantino quietoso of César 
Franck with a unique interpretation Then followed two Hungarian 
dances by Brahms-Joachim, and still another as an encore—all 
three astounding. 

The concert finished with a serenade of Tschaikowsky, a re- 
markable oriental of César Cui, and the great polonaise of Wieni 
iwsky, which the composer himself certainly has never heard so 
plendidly played One stood astonished after these many num- 
bers, and asked, “How is it possible?” 

The man at the piano is a wonder of an accompanist; such mar 
vellous discreet accompaniments we hear rarely or never. The 
piano gave here the background on which the solo playing was 
painted in such bold relief, For my part I wish to assure Mr. 
Bos that he did not say one word too much in his inserted letter 
K n Nieuwe Groningen Courant, December 17, 1912. 


rhe American violinist, Albert Spalding, will certainly have been 
ible to form a better idea of the music loving public, than a few 
weeks ago, when he gave his first concert here His first appear 
ince in Groningen was in a disgustingly empty theater; last even 
ing it was in a filled house. Again Spalding proved to be a violinist 
of the very first class, and one who disposes of all the gifts neces- 
sary for this The greatest technical difficulties are overcome by 
him with the greatest ease, without his tone, which is very rich 
and beautiful, suffering the least mar under the strain. Spalding’s 
virtuosity is astounding, especially in the 2gth caprice of Paganini 
But why name the different numbers on the program? The artist 
was equally great in all; also in his own compositions The public 
vas most enthusiastic and, standing up, clamored for encores to 
which demand Spalding acceeded twice As accompanist Mr. 
Coenraad Bos was excellent. We already knew of his great gifts, 
ind duly appreciate them.--Nieuwsblad van Het Noorden, Decem 
ber 27, 1912 

Yesterday evening a pure tone artist drew us to the Schouburg 
through the medium of most noble music It was our privilege 
to listen to an artist of a supreme power, proving himself to be 
glowing and subtle, a real enthusiasm; one inspired by the Gods. 

We have, in our review of Spalding’s previous concert, already 
called attention to his absolute mastery of the violin This instru 
ment sounds in his hands as if, like an organ, the wonderful tone 
were brought forth by some intricate and perfect mechanism. His 
bow emits sparks, he makes choirs of little birds roulades clear 
and transparent as glass, he pipes as the shepherd on the fields, 

sixth scales scurry up and down clean and sure as if two great 
nasters in perfect accord performed them on separate instruments; 
ind, after the most bewildering tour de force, in the twinkling of 
in eye he gives the most reposeful flowing cantilene it is possible 
to conceive But it was not specially on account of all these qual 
ties that the audience which filled the Schouburg rose to him, as 


t did last evening; no! Deeply moved, swept along by the power 
, 





iis noble, mighty tone, by his glowing musicianship, by the 
thorough earnestness with which he unfolded to us beauties, not 
of this world, one could not withhold from this sober young man 
ill the honor his great talent entitles him to 

America is the land of limitless possibilities; he showed us 
some which we hardly expected Spalding played for us this time 
two compositions by two of the greatest violinists of the past 
century; the fascinating Paganini and the astonishing Sarasate. 
We perfectly well realized that he could easily vie with these mas 
ters in their juggleries, and therefore it was not indispensable to 
perform them for us Even without this demonstration “fad oculos,” 
interesting as 


t was, we would still have been sure that the works 
would suffer from no neglect at his hands in his constant search 
ufter the complete mastery of his instrument They received quite 
1 unique rendering by reason of his noble playing, and were a 
esson as well as an agreeable surprise. We hope to see him again 
Would that the Harmonie would engage him for the next year to 
perform a concerto of Beethoven, Brahms or Mozart, so that we 
could hear him in the larger forms of his art 

Mr. Bos should forgive us that we have not mentioned his name 
before, but let him be assured that his beautiful work as accom 
panist was appreciated to the fullest extent.—-Provinciale Groninger 
Courant, December a7, ror, ( Advertisement.) 





Virgil Piano Conservatory Recital. 

The recital given at the Virgil Piano Conservatory last 
Saturday afternoon at 2.30 o’clock was of much interest 
rhe players, four in number, were all private pupils of 
Mrs. A. M. Virgil. They were Lucille Oliver, Marion 
Blair, Emma Lipp (they are the three little girls whose 
playing has often been mentioned in these columns) and 
Modena Scovill, a new pupil, who began her study with 
Mrs. Virgil this season. The program was an especially 
choice and enjoyable one. This, in connection with the 


fact that the players were in fine mood and fine playing 
condition, insured a brilliant success. As usual, the entire 
program was played from memory. The technical fluency 
of these players was most remarkable, also their easy self 
possession and graceful style of execution. 

Lucille Oliver, who has won the hearty commendation 
of the public on many previous occasions, has gained in 
beauty and power of tone, and in more mature musical 
expression and interpretation. Her playing is a strong 
test of the value of securing real skill and efficiency in 
execution before attempting to play the masterful com- 
positions of artists. Armed with the necessary skill, these 
pieces lose their terrors, as to accuracy, etc., leaving the 
mind free to receive and give out the inspiration and 
beauty of these compositions. All of the players displayed 
unusual facility of execution and warmth of expression, 
and deserved the hearty applause given by the pleased 
audience, to which they responded with pleasing encores. 

The program follows: 


Introductory remarks 
a Ri. Tease 
fo the Sea..... 


Mrs. A. M. Virgil 

Ske beephths 6dkheWons baseeawesedaen MacDowell 
Modena Scovill. 

ee a a ....Mrs. A. M. Virgil 

eevenuek se aneal Mrs. A. M. Virgil 

peewee . ....--Godard 


Crigue valli 
Air de Ballet 
En Courant ....... 


Improvisation 
MOOTED «i cscvccesves 


... MacDowell 
pepevew ee Mepeev Senne a ceeeeee Strelezki 
Emma Lipp. 
lechnical illustrations from the Virgil Method 
Chromatic scale, rate of velocity 608 notes per minute 
Rotation arpeggios, rate of velocity 704 notes per minute. 
Bravura arpeggios, rate of velocity 1,008 notes per minute. 
Interlocking chords, rate of velocity goo chords per minute. 
Velocity scale, rate of velocity 1,152 notes per minute. 
Lucille Oliver and Marion Blair 
Premmbale « .ccccacsess hee yr oe pet palewnds Awten akin cee Bach 
Erl King 


sakns be REEL GS vie auees ue . .Schubert-Hoffman 
Magic Fire Scene (from Der Walkiire) . .. Wagner-Brassin 
Lucille Oliver. 





Prelude No. 17. 
Vapillons ..... 


«seee+eChopin 
canebeeu Lavallee 
Recollections of Home...... ..S. B, Mills 
COMORES FE ake adn cdcacecesieveens rans .....Liebling 


sextet from Lucia (for left hand alone) 


Staceato Etude 


.... Leschetizky 
a ere aw Wb ale 00k o0 SE 


FLONZALEY QUARTET CONCERT. 

The Flonzaley Quartet and the New York weather man 
are evidently at loggerheads! For several seasons past 
the concerts of this famous quartet of string players have 
happened on the worst nights of the week, if not of the 
season. The Flonzaley concert of February 3 coincided 
with the departure of the mild weather of January and 
the arrival of the wild weather of February. Slush, sleet, 
mud, cold, and mists were the main characteristics of the 
weather outdoors. But within all went as merry as a 
summer’s day. The Flonzaley Quartet in Aeolian Hall 
played the music of life’s springtime for the most part 
for so must the music of Boccherini and Mozart be classi- 
fied. Beethoven, of course, has a more earnest manner and 
a deeper message. Yet a string quartet has its limitations 
soonest on the somber and dramatic side. Even the com- 
posers, such as Beethoven and Brahms, who have such 
tragic and profound moments in their orchestral works, 
must unbend to beauty and idealism when writing for the 
ethereal voices of the string quartet. It is for this reason 
that the too infrequent visits of this most admirable of 
quartets are looked to so eagerly by the music lovers of 
New York. It is for this reason that the delightful con- 
certs are so welcome after the storm and stress of opera 
and the intensity of the symphony orchestra. 

But alas for the string quartet, unless the players are 
artists of the Flonzaley calibre there is little music to 
equal in unpleasantness a string quartet. For its thinness 
demands absolute perfection of intonation, and its lack of 
body must be compensated by beauty of tone. In addi- 
tion to these there must be high interpretative ability, for 
string quartets—the compositions—are nearly always clas- 
sical works of the sonata nature. 

It is because of these perfections that the Flonzaley 
Quartet holds its enviable rank. The program for the 
concert in Aeolian Hall, February 3, was: Mozart's quartet, 
in B flat (1784); Beethoven's quartet, in A minor (1822), 
and Boccherini’s quartet, in C (1780). 

There was a large audience and much applause, as usual. 


Carrie Bridewell a Favorite of Society. 

Carrie Bridewell was the guest of honor recently at the 
sixteenth anniversary of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, celebrated in New York, and a few days later 
a dinner was given for the popular contralto by Mrs. 
Charles Louis Sicard; from the Sicard residence the guests 
were taken to the opera and entertained in Mrs. Sicard’s 
box. February 3 (Monday evening) Madame Bridewell 
was a guest in Mrs. Jacob Langeloth’s box at the Metro- 
politan Opera House 





ol 
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Clement Sings in Delightful Recital. 

A distinct novelty in the way of concerts was the 
eighteenth century costume recital, given by Maggie Teyt 
and Edmond Clement in Aeolian Hall, New York, on 
Thursday afternoon, January 30. An _ effective back- 
ground of palms and foliage, behind which the accom 
panist was hidden, and a series of latticed arches covered 
with vines and roses were arranged to represent one 
the many charming arbors of the Trianon Gardens. Thx 
audience, which was very large and brilliant, greeted Ed 
mond Clement most heartily when he appeared in the 
becoming costume of the period. He was in excellent 
voice and gave a most admirable interpretation of a group 
of four eighteenth century songs. His delightful singing 
f “Tendres Souvenirs” was so warmly applauded that he 


repeated it, and he was recalled so many times at the end 


of his group that he gave as an encore “En Passant par la 


Lorraine,” and, in response to more applause, the exquisite 


“Plaisirs d’ Amour.” 
After the intermission the 


4 


ists appeared in a per 
formance of Weckerlin’s ne act opera The Milkmaid 


if Trianon.” This dainty work, by the late librarian 


the Paris Conservatoire, is what the French call a “bluette, 
and has long been popular in France and on the Continent 
It tells the story of Madame de Lucienne, fiancee of the 
Marquis de Bruncy, light-horse lieutenant in the service 
of Louis XVI. The pair have never met, when Madame 


is appointed “milkmaid” in Marie Antoinette’s toy dairy 


at Trianon. The Marquis falls in love with the “milk 
maid.” She tells him that she already has an unknown 
sweetheart, who is a soldier in his regiment, and in ordes 
to win her affection, he dons peasant garb to pass himse! 
off as that soldier lover. Madame is convinced she will 
marry one who loves her for her own sake, and the usual 
happy ending results from the liscovery of their real 
identities. The work abounds in lovely duets and sol 

and in the delivery of these Edmond Clement gave 

beautiful exhibition of the finest qualities of his art. He 
also had the opportunity of showing what a delightf 


actor ‘he is. His entire performance was a masterpiece 
dainty grace, wit and charm, and he carried off the lio 
share of the honors of the afternoon. Such was the en 
thusiasm at the end of the recital that after bowing his 
acknowledgments over and over again, he sang in his ow: 
inimitable way the enchanting “Reve de Manon.” The 


applause {i llowing this was so great that he gave several 


more encores before the audience, crowding around the 
platform and standing up in the boxes, would permit him 
to go 


Luigi von Kunits’ Recital in Toronto. 








A rather unique program for a violin recital was pre 
sented by Luigi von Kunits in Toronto, Canada, on Jan 
uary 22, under the titk National Characteristics 
Music,” He presented the appended program 
\merican—Suwanee River Von Kunit 
indian—Indian Scherzo Kolar 
Scotch—Scotch Airs Sarasate 
Roumanian—Melodie Koumair Sarasate 
Hungarian—Hungariar Air Err 
Russian—Chansons Ru Sarasate 
S ish-- Fandang Sarasate 
i \dag and | na Von K 
Gypsy—Zigeunerweisen Sarasat¢ 
Italian—Carnival of Venice Paganini 
English—Long, Long Ag Von Kunits 
G Save the King Pagar 

Mr. Von Kunits made a few introductory remarks, in 

: , 
which he pointed out that there was a psychological re 
itionship between the characteristics of the nation itself 

} 1 } . } j 

nd those of its musi ut that no scientific research had 
wen made in this direction since Plato, who had ex 
mined the music of the various Greek tribes and the 
moral influence of these folk songs The ethical signifi 
ince of music has been lost sight of, since music has 
ceased to be an indispensable factor of liberal education. 


The very large audience listened to Mr. Von Kunits’ re 
marks with great interest, and was very enthusiastic about 
the several selections and especially demonstrative after 
Kolar’s “Indian Scherz Ernst’s “Hungarian Airs” and 
Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen All the compositions, while 


perhaps not musically profound, lay the highest possil 


she 
demands on the technical skill of the performer, and also 
n his power of versatility in characterization and color 
ing. Mr. Kirschbaum proved himself an ideal accompanist 
nd shared with Mr. Von Kunits in the honors of the 





ening 
Activities at the Van Yorx Studios. 

Mildred Elaine, soprano, is now touring with the “Count 

f Luxembourg” Company, alternating in the prima donna 


le with Ann Swinhbourne John Young, tenor, sings in 
Elijah” February 18 with the Montclair (N. J.) Oratori 
Society. under Mark Andrews Apiil 2 he sings with the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra at Alton, IIL, and March 
& sings Taubmann’s “German Mass” with the New York 
Oratorio Se ciety 

Ella M. Brownelle, soprano, has been engaged to tak 
charge of the vocal department of the St. Johnsbury Acad 


emy, Vt 
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THEO.——————-Tenor 


STUDIOS: 


N fw A ec A SE. LYRIC SOPRANO of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Por terms address FRED O. RENARD, Mer. 
216 West 70th St. Phone Columbus 3082, New York, N. Y. 
A ang VY Oo ag 21 WEST 38th STREET, NEW YORK 
a 3701 Murray Hill 


Season 1912-1913 New Booking 
Per Terms and Dates Address: 
FREDERIC SHIPMAN 
3835 Flournoy St., Chicago, Ill. 


“Her art is indisputable.”—Philip Hale, in Boston Herald 


TINA LERNER Pianist 


SEASON 1912-13 Managemest: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
= = MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 


SEASON 1912-13 
Management : 
LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 


2 EMINENT SWVVISS PIANIST 
In America Entire Season 
Management: CHAS. L. WAGNER 
Associate Manager with R. E. JOHNSTON 
1461 Broadway 7 - - New York 


A. CARBON E 


MASTER IN THE ART OF SINGING 


Has moved his studio from Carnegie Hall to Aeolian Hall, 27 West 42nd St., New York City 
Art of singing from the first rudiments to the classic “Bel Canto” 


Carbone’s Breath Controller recommended by famous singers, teachers and physicians as unique apparatus for breathing 
exercises. Circular sent on application 
THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE HIGHEST REFERENCES 


FOSTER & DAVID, 4506 Filth Avenae, New York, Announce the First American Toar of 


BONARIOS G re j Vi SO N Violinist 


SEASON 1912-1913 (Soloist with the New York Philharmonic Society, February 2, 1913) 


BASS-BARITONE 
Fermerty Metrepeditan Opera 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
& eat | LHEVI N NE 


NOW IN AMERICA 


On a Coast-to-Coast Tour that is giving re- 
peated proofs of his title to a conspicuous 
place among the brilliant pianistsof theday. 





















































Management: LOUDON CHARLTON. Steinway Piane Used 


Guilmant 
Organ School 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


Students Aided in 
Securing Positions 














25 Now Playing in N. Y. City Send for Catalogue 


44 W. 12th ST., NEW YORK 
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"Phone 5554 B. B., } 
108 Hemenway Street, 
Boston, Mass., February 1, 1913 

People’s Choral Union, Frederick Wodell, con 
gave its tenth mid-season concert at Symphony 
January 26, when it performed Bruch’s cantata, “The 
Fire,” an¢ Iphigenia Before the Sacrifice at 
dramatic scene for goprano, chorus and orches- 
William Henry Humiston, program annotator of 
Yew York Philharmonic Orchestra, who conducted 
omposition performed for the first time. Soloists of 


ing were: Edna Dunham, soprano; Horatio Con 
iritone, and Charles Mcllvain, bass, with members of 
ton Symphony Orchestra also assisting. 
nme 


t Schelling gave a piano recital at Jordan Hall, 

lary 27, and completely captured audience and critics 
with the magnificence of his virtuosity, and the au 
ority, breadth and nobility of his rendering of the music 
Chopin and Liszt, which comprised his program. On 
y side were heard expressions of admiration and won 

r at the remarkable growth and musical transformation 
Mr. Schelling since his last appearance in this city five 


ars ago. He is now a pianist of unusual and individual 
llence as an artist of the first rank and fully deserves 
mous praise accorded him 
nRne 

Phirt mi-professional musicians and advanced stu 

iving i 1 around Providence, R. I., have formed 
rchestra, calling themselves the Strube Ensemble, 

f their conductor and coach, Gustav Strube. The 

nceert is to be given in that city February 12, 





Aeolian Hail, Mon. Alt., Feb. 10, at 3.20. Prices 50c, 75c, $1.50 
The Great German Lieder Singer 


PAUL REIMERS 
Priscila WHITE sies-e: 


Anita DAVIS- CHASE SOPRANO 


Vocal Studio: 
Pierce Butiding, Boston 


CLARA TIPPETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
312 Pierce ~antundll - - ° 








Riverbank Courts *. Cambridge 





Boston, Mass. 





and is already arousing keen interest among Providence 
music lovers. 
nnre 
At a recent meeting of the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion, Carl Faelten, the well known pianist, gave a program 
consisting of pieces by Bach, Hassler, Field, von Weber, 
Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin and Brahms. Recognized 
as a musician of high rank and authority in the com- 
munity, Mr. Faelten’s pianistic abilities are too well known 
to need extended comment or laudatory remarks. 
eRe 
Following the strenuous month just passed with engage- 
ments in widely diverse parts of the country, Irma Seydel 
will fill these local dates before going to San Francisco, 
where she appears February 28 as soloist with the San 


- Francisco Symphony Orchestra; February 18, Apollo Club, 


toston; February 19, New England Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation, Boston; February 20, Waltham ( Mass.) Woman's 
Club. 
nner 
An enjoyable musicale given at the Hotel Carlton, Jan- 
uary 27, enlisted the services of the Beethoven Trio 
(Henri Duval, violin; Victoria Lawton, cello, and Annie 
Swenson, piano), in solo and ensembie numbers 
nRnre 
The recital given by Nina Fletcher, a young Boston 
violinist, at Steinert Hall, January 30, afforded delightful 
and unexpected pleasure. Rarely in the routing of recitals 
by young and inexperienced artists, or even by some more 
famous, does one wholly and unreservedly feel the spirit 
of the music revealed before them without thought of 
interpretation, conception, technical facility or any other 
of the necessary adjuncts. Miss Fletcher has al! these 
things which comprise the fundamenta! routine, but that 
she also has something far greater in the gift of a creative 
artistry which revivifies the’ music she plays and presents 
it to the hearer in all its pristine beauty and freshness, is 
a matter compelling a sincere and admiring tribute. 
nner 
The municipal auditorium that Springfield, Mass., has 
been building for concerts, lectures and meetings, is nearly 
finished. It will be opened on February 18 with a concert 
by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conductor, and Madame Sembrich and Pasquale 
\mato as soloists. 
Rar 
That the remarkable success of Evelyn Fletcher-Copp in 
teaching children to express their thoughts through the 
medium of music is arousing widespread and unusual 
public interest, is clearly evident by the fact that the daily 
papers are of their own accord devoting columns of space 
to the unique and original methods invented by Mrs 


Copp, as well as by the fact that her services as lecturer 
and expounder of her theories are in constantly increas- 
ing demand 
a 
Maggie Teyte gave a song recital at Jordan Hall, Janu- 
ary 31. BLANCHE FREEDMAN. 





Kansas City Tributes to Lhevinne. 

Few more glowing tributes have been received by Josef 
Lhevinne, the Russian pianist, than the one paid to him 
recently when he played in Kansas City, Mo. The follow- 
ing notice is from the Kansas City Journal: 


When an artist like Lhevinne surpasses other notable players, only 
the expected happens, but when he quite surpasses himself the 
audience so fortunate as to be present on such an occasion is to be 
especially congratulated. Yesterday afternoon Lhevinne proved him- 
self the one overshadowing soloist of the Fritschy series. Occasion- 
ally an audience through unfamiliarity with some number containing 
several movements will applaud ‘“‘at the wrong place,” but rarely 
does an audience, won over by the very eloquence of a player’s 
reading, actualiy interrupt. Yet this occurred several times yester- 
day. Lhevinne has appeared here two or three times, always with 
distinction and success, but for some reason he appeared as a more 
commanding figure than ever before in his program yesterday. He 
is unquestionably one of the greatest poets of the piano. Begin 
ning where a finished technician ends, he builds upon technical 
mastery a superstructure of interpretative art that makes him one 
of the most appealing pianists of the day. He never effeminates 
his interpretation by being unduly sentimental, but the exquisite 
refinement of his work translates everything he does into the uni- 
versal language of genuine sentiment. His programs reflects his 
personality and although he makes the usual concessions to the 
student he expresses himself in the beautiful rather than in the 
arduous. He is one of the few players regarding whom one does 
not care to know what he is playing at the moment. His playing 
is sufficient for all practical purposes.—(Advertisement.) 


















Cadman’s Latest Success 
AT DAWNING 


For High, Medium and Low Voice 
By Charles Wakefield Cadman 


Price, postpaid, 25 Cents 
Sung by BONCI and JOHN MeCORMACK 


ALBUM OF SONGS 
For High Voice and For Medium Voice 
Price, each, $1.25, postpaid 



















“The house went into ecstasies after BONCI sang the 
songs by Charles Wakefield Cadman.—The Musical Courter. 
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Ethelynde Smith's Success in Joint Recital. 
Most glowing and enthusiastic reports of the joint re 
cital given by Ethelynde Smith, the charming young so- 


prano, and Harry Whittemore, pianist, at Portland, Me., 

















January 23, have been heard from all sides and are fur 
ther confirmed by the appended notices 

Ethelynde Smith, soprar und Harry C. Whitte ianist, of 
Manchester, N. H., gave a ant recital t Pytt Hall ast 
evening 

Miss Smith is prominent know $ progressive y g loca 
musici she $s a ta t the cert stage er vocal work 
being most finished a ar ar has N n be anke 
as one of our finest music s 

Mr. Whittemore has er ed an eminent care as a t an 
accompanist, being with Eames and Gogorza sev f cor 
cert tours. Miss Smith and Mr. Whittemor ‘ een heard 
joint rehearsal before and Pythian Hs was fille wit a large 
gathering of e friends € ain sto 

nding the The following 

program was ad ably ace a musicianly sk 





Hugo Wolt 


Loewe 


Zur Ruh, Zur Ruh 
Niemand I 


Ein 


lat's Gesehen 





(rieg 


MacDow 
Mac Dowe 


Suite in 
Praludium ° , 
Andantino. Ed Allegrett Prest 
Mai Reynaldo Hahn 
Chere Nuit Alfred Brache 


genuine 






































Miss Smit 
Jeux d’Eaux Rave 
Berceuse 4 par 
Caprice Paderewsk 
Mr. Whittem 
The Lover’s Shall (Venet love song) Will C. Macfarl 
Ye Hills o’ the Hielands Will C. Macfarlane 
Condescend Will C. Macfarlane 
Remembrance Will C. Macfarlar 
Cloister Roses Will C. Macfarlane 
Miss 5S t 
The at the pia 
Nocturne Debus 
Rife Philip; 
By request 
Rigoletto Paraphrase Verdi-Li 
Mr. Whitt < 
My Lute (0 English) eT 
\ June Morning Charles Willeby 
© Heart of Mine... H. Clough-Leighter 
Come Dow Laughing Stre Charles G. Spross 
Yeste ya I< Charles G. Spross 
By juest 
M S 
f t " 4 and s 
s s H name is bec 
¢ i M Smit s w sought 
ts ces away She ‘ tal 
i he oice et i were heard t 
t s of last eve g She gave the 
1 with much expression and style, the songs in Ge 
al F rence ar English being rendered with artistx x an‘! 
lue regard for the ymposer’s intentior 
The group of songs by Will C. Macf ane was heard h specia 
nterest, an admiration was shown f the charming nposit 
and artistic endering M Macfarla rf rominently 
known as a <« ser and ca " { applause at the 
onclusion of the song group 
In fact, the audience was very «ae nstrative, and gave the at 
active y ud t ar f the evening a large me 
e of a were nume en which were gen 
t sly a 
Mr. Whitte re is ' f N we whenever he visits 
Portland His tec al « s ve reproach an is tona 
€ Tt Debus bers s illustrat 
. we i par teres 
and M Wi e were congratulate 
he artist cess of th secor ta this city 
Portlat Evening Express 
It was a very « inting t ati ’ e lovely voice of 
Ethelynde Smith and the br saying of Harry C. Whittemore 
f Manchester, to which the a ence Pythian Temple last evening 
stened so tently 
Miss Smith's soprano | grown it nce ¢ " ast he j 
ere There is a notice ‘ power 1 he terpreta 
tions have taken on an assurance 1 dis t that ke the 
exceedingly interesting [he f el jality f her vor 
was shown to great advantag r t arranged numbc 
ij her song groups——Ge« French a Englist were a i 
ably done dictior ess sty r re n f ma 
words of appreciation and pratse 
Her Gern songs were tinguished f heir beauty of tone and 
eadt f phrasing, w t bers she gave evidence 
f a delightful ¢ Y R that ade the 
sely te z (uite " s attache to ¢ 
songs of W ( Macf K K These 
wer r here f t r ‘ i ha 
giy worke that t € M Macfarla 
. th 1 : i ‘ t ~ ' ent a 
. t at x S 5 I € ‘ e R € espe 
« as cx >. e a € war 
iss Smith’s rendering en 5 enthus 
ystic applause w whict was ved by the assemblage 
The Spross Ve I ‘ e sang t 
eques was als ® 5 ts ‘ ercet t f ton 
£ i ex} cs 
Mr. Whitter , ght. It is glowing s 
" } g ’ se x « * sweetness and r 
finemer ways f f ‘ a ¢ One res; » his 
sicianship with gla for pe is to the in and 
‘ s bot : there lesire f withholding His 
mmand of technic was « a r r te terpretations of the 
Pade rewski rdi-Liezt 1 bers, while the Chopin and De 
bussy cof S poe ta : f ese were given most 
satisfying trat So char i was the ience that encore 
N s 2 were st get sly giv response 
It was a delig gra { beginning to end and gave 


pleasure to all those privileged to be present —Portland 





























Daily Pre 
A charming recital was given at Pythian Temple last evening by 
Ethelynde Smith, of this city, assisted by Harry Whutt re, a 
ng f of Manchester The program was one f merit a 
ety, and every number was artistically given Miss Smith was 
greeted wi euthusiastic applause as she appeared on the stage, ar 
ETHELYNDE SMITH, SOPRANO 
lake : er summer home, Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H 
e gra esponde to the warm reception giver eT I 
rogram opened with a ere f German songs, which Miss Sn 
g¢ art giy the Grieg selection 7 n Traum * beir g espec my 
C surte to the range f C vely voice Next f wed th 
Mac Dowe suite E mir 4 (three mo played t 
M WW ittern L tr € 1 y style =p ti mer t 
ade of the pg p of f songs by W. C. Macfarlane fiicia 


CONNECTICUT MUSIC. 
New Have Cor January 9 
A musical treat of a very high order was the appear 
ance of the Boston Opera Company, presenting “Boheme 
and “Carmen,” yesterday afternoon and evening to mam 
moth audiences. Upward of one hundred leading citizens 
under Thompson, gav« 


he necessary financial backing, 
other New 


the local management of Everard 
understood n 


be 


and it 1s 


outside of Boston will thus 





d city 
“Boheme 


Eng 


favored this season was superbly presented 


| ] 


under Roberto Maranzoni, ful 
filled most excellently its important work 


the baton of 





> orchestra, 
Lucrezia Bori 
as Mimi, both in voice and histrionic ability, left nothing 


to be desired. She completely captivated her matinee 


audience and was recalled many times. She made th 


very realistic without overdoing it The sing 
McC of Rodolf 


has been heard here betore, but only in 





, 
death scene 
John 


revelation He 





ing rmack in the role was a 


ig of 


recital. His voice yesterday was large and brilliant, and 
he sang dramatically and with a fervor which was de 
lightful Fely Dereyne was effective as the coquettish 


Musette, and the Marcello of Giovanni Polese was done 


with vocal and dramatic charm, which Anafesto Rossi and 


Attilio Pulcini, the brother artists, did much to make the 
studio picture strong. An ovation followed the third act 
and the quartet was repeated. The cast was 

Rodolf John McCormack 
Marce Giovanni Poles« 
Schaunard Attilio Pulcin 
. . Anafesto Rossi 
Renoit Aristodemo Sillic! 
Alcind Aristodemo Sillic 
Mimi Lucrezia Bor 
Musetta Fely Dereyne 
Parpignol P. Bocecalir 
Sergente del Doganier Bernardo Olshansk 








N a table prepared by an 

expert engaged by the New 

York World to judge rela- 
tive merits of the Four Great 
Violinists Visiting America 
this season, 


ZIMBALIST 


is given first place for Beauty and Purity of 
Tone. In Technical Resource, Musicianship 
and Repose of Manner, he is tied for the post 
of honor; while his total score (although ZiM.- 
BALIST is the Youngest of this Remarkable 
Coterie of Masters) is but one point below the 
highest ! 








For Terms and Dates for This Brilliant Artist, 


Address: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 























ty rganist, and sung by Miss Smit with rare taste and ex 
ression The “Venetian Love was c f the ge f the 

ogram and received well merited lause 

Miss Smith possesses lovely ¢ of rare qualit and range 

predicts f t nusical future as a concert singe M 

Whittemore is q pianist of unus ability nd he already | “ 

r himself an enviable t the ical w ! H first 
pearance in Portland was last evening's recit and piar i 
& was a rare treat 

To Mary Seiders, who so creditably accom panied singer, mu 


fuse 





Portland Daily Argus 


Mr. and Mrs. Huss in a Special Brooklyn Concert. 
Mr. and Mrs Holden Huss 
ance of Lillian Littlehales at their ce 
of Music 


citals” 


have the assist 


the Aca 
in the Brooklyn Institute’s series of “special re 


Henry will 


mecert in dem 


on February 13 at 8.15 p. m 


Mr 


UT i¢] te 


The program is an 
chosen for his 
f five dances,” by 


His second 


unusually attractive one Huss has 


group of soli a “suite 


pening 
opening 


tach, Handel, Schubert, Grieg and Chopin 


group will include numbers by Liszt and Schumann, a 
well as three cf his own piano compositior Miss Little 
hales will play with Mr. Huss two movements from the 


ello and pian which has had so mar 
performances, notably 
New York, 


miposer at the piar 


Huss sonata for 
\lwin Schroeder n 


Ma 


successful 
Boris Hambourg and 
London, all 


iles will 


with the « 
also contribute several soli 


Mrs. Huss will present a class German group, n dern 
French and American songs, and will repeat several of het 
hushand’s songs, with which she scored such a decided 


sitions at tl 


success at the recent concert of Huss comp: 

National Arts Club 
Fashionable people surely do get things mixed up.’ 
In what way?” 
What should be a horse show they make a dress pa 


rade, and a dress parade they call a grand opera.”—Balt 


more American 


‘Carmen,” su drew a 


ing 
the 
Gay, who 


iated Ze 


in | 


ren 


evening Gerville-Reache 


was indisposed Her work 


atello mad i splend 1 Dor 


was the Escamillio \ large share of the honors wer 
accorded Edith Barnes, who, not only in voice, but stag: 
presence, made an ideal Micaela; and the singing 
Myrna Sharlow and Florence de ( rey was f " 
that usually heard in their parts 

The cast follows 
Don Jose ( : Zenate 
Escamil! Anafesto R 
Zuniga M cle Sa ‘ 
Morales Rene Chasseria 
Lillas Pastia Edgard Bourqu 
Carmen Ger Rea 
Micaela I Ba 
Frasquita Myrna Sharlow 
Mercedes Floren De Cour 
El Dancair Le Devaux 
Fl Remendad 

\i lirect ( es Str 
lance D res (a 
zene, 
“Ladies’ Night” at the Union League Club was socia 


event The Tempo Quartet, of Hartford, with Arthu 
Priest at the piano, gave the operetta, “Pygmalio: ind 
(,alatea,” also a concert progran Dat ing a d su pe 
then followed 
nner, 
rhe Governor's Foot Guard Band, of New Have: 


Fulton’s American Band, of Waterbury 


t 


ing I00 


took the 


players, with George M Hay 


capacity 


place 


was much 


1 Jose 


house 
of Maria 


ippre 


and Ross 


together number 


ward 





Waterbury, gave a most excellent concert t The Gran 
Sunday evening. George A. Hever james M. Fult 
onducted 
nner 
The recent recital given in Hartford by Eugen Ysa 
proved a rare treat. The lience w irge and appre 
ciative. Camille Decreus was at the piano 
nae 
The first of the Boston Symphony rts at Pars 
()pera House, Hartford, } 1 for loist, ble a3 Gerhardt 
nn, 
Lambert Murphy ex t lartford Fri ane 
give a song recital at Unity Hal E. A. Leor 
Hahn-Maverich Joint Reci: 
Carl Hah t ind Laura M verick mie prt t 
e¢ given a rile ! t recitals thi season I 
rtists appear eclore in overtiowimn idience t 
Grand Opera H ¢ ims Ant I la if 
lis Maverick Sarg d the gavotte fr \l 
not (Thoma and s0o1 gs by Gour del +) | t 
Hahn, Ler x Franz Brahms. Hug Wolf xa 
Russell, Chadwick, Leoni, Harriet Ware, Kuerst t 
Charles Gilbert Spr Mr. Hahn played 
Corelli, Tartini, Taubert, Popper, Van Goens, and “Nacht 
lied,” one of his own compositions 
Mr. Hahn and Miss Maverick, with Ella Courts Becl 
dramatic soprano, gave a concert at the Hotel Galve 


Galveston, Tex., on lanwary 20, under the direction of 
Madame Beck. Miss Maverick and Mr. Hahn are tour 
ing in the South and on their return North will give 


ital at Aeolian Hall 


joint rec 


New York 
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JULIA CULP’S NEW YORK PRESS CRITICISMS. 








( econd New York recital, which took plac« 
e H fuesday evening, January 28, was 


all of the Manhattan music critics What 


s wonderful song interpreter is told in 
nded extracts from the New York daily papers: 


vhich she gave last evening in Car 





itly enhanced the admiration she aroused 

eat ere arlier in the month She likewise took 

et impression, if any retained such a 

re notor n her style or limitation in her range 

Her progra rvered a wide field in German song, 

excursion it the Ru in as represented by Tschai 

nothe n Liszt single Italian song In these she 

truly remarkable riety of expression in deep sentiment, 

pat _ exalt t nd passion, gracious humor, the 

t I x pt 1 it never lacked the stamp 

( re irce n voice and the technic of her art 

eeting ever lemand that she made upon them 

ce mpelled enthusiastic admiration for its richness 

. t upacity fe the expression of innumerable 

f P fullness, which she can modulate 

tr ‘ { piar t , and especiall for its pertect equaliza 

nue And the fastidion listener again had 

rejoice ir er admirable phrasing and the remarkable 

that enabled r to do unusual things in this direc 

‘ began witl mgs by Beethoven, his Adelaide,” his 

{f the Scot mg “Faithfu’ Johnie” (in which her 

llent) Freudvoll und Leidvol and “Die Trom 

ret from the Kgmont music, all beautifully sung, the 
‘ ‘ i] pith and vitality of expression 

few ngers t ng Liszt “Angiolin del biondo 

e real charm to this hybrid Ltalianization of his 

y Loewe probably unknown to most of her audi 

re d htful additior to the current lists of singers. “Der 

l ' Oriental color that “« uccessfully achieved in 

tting of Heine erses, but it is a beautiful song, 

markab effective t c n the last lines. And in 

e der Wind” there is a lightness of mirthful humor 

Culp caught with irresistibly infectious spirit, so that 


not content till it was repeated 





, milar charm in her singing of Jensen’s melodious 
le " ind of another sort, in Wolfs mocking 
atten memer Locken,” and again in his “Tretet ein, 
\ { whic Madame Culp expended much 
propriaten¢ of expression rhese, in fact, dis 
ut wa ard uggested at her first re 
, nes 1 to round t the impre m of the remarkable 
wer ¢ mand 
lense ng Madame Culp added Schubert's “Ave 
t! nol und fervent style in which she sang it at her 
ut the: end Mendelssohr “Auf Fhigeln des 
Coenraad V. B played her accompaniments with the 
nd de cy ina w that seconded all the singer 
York Tir Januar ) 
rom H ind offered songs by Beethoven, Tschaikow 
Loewe, Jensen and Hugo Wolf Texts ranged through 
Engli Kren ind Italian, and it may be said here that 
me all of them and that her enunciation 
al delig 
{ t evening disclosed me talities of Madame 
1 fully revealed at er previous entertain 
dl f her range of expression was narrow 
un ft i) color not large But she completely 
mpt ' ' er first number last evening This was 
\ ind Madame Culp poured into it such a 
t nade ind eloquence sucl rich stream 
he it lramate ke amation is to settle 
tatu 1 lieder singer of the first rank; one 
y es t public as been privileged to hear 
x eve h KR tence eliv 
| thfu’ lohnic ‘ ing I wes set 
Der A 1 with it s fied even hearers who have 
k nst b tif treatment f the same text 
Loc Mad n nd wie der Wind,” a song not 
re tag f the first water, a de 
wor and playful satire Madame Culp sang 
t i command of enunciation and tone tint 
mpelle er to repeat it. She sang the Tschaikow 
nd thing could ave excelled the intense 
t t the « ng nes of the econd ‘Pendant le 
S " i 2 ignore 
M t etre lar t 
Tense tting of “Waldesgespract she opened the 
nd made marvelous effects with her 
Du kennst mich wol in which she 
end rhroughout the re 
excite va st admiration, for 
‘ ! \ « ‘ ne ! t ath neg and nuance 
‘ ‘ nin t possiilitie f pure sing 
¢ remembered in the 
} " eason For one thing the 
‘ tself a demonstration of the 
forming in some minds here 
ndergoing a reformation in the lands 
Ger and a 1 tongue ken Because of this 
New \ k Sun, Tanuary 13 
x x Carnegie Hall last 
I g ist from Holland 
t > 1 t lovers by 
t rect an t x t ce ' 
tivat 
. lience med that Mada most agreeable 
nner of singing, tor tf n which all restraint 
t “king. but at t an lignified repres 
. She was sin ttired ar the bsence of af 





ectation and pose served as an attractive background for her sing 
ing 

Her first group of songs was by Beethoven, and the audience dis 
covered that Madame Culp could sing in English as well as in 
French or German. Verhaps they were disappointed because she 
had only one song in English, “Faithfu' Johnie.” During her 
first numbers Madame Culp suffered slightly from nervousness, 
which marred her sustained tones. 

The interpretation of “Vision” and “Pendant le Bal,” By Tschai- 
kowsky, was almost faultless. 

Liszt, Loewe, Jensen and Hugo Wolf were the other composers 
whose works were included in the later numbers, and as the recital 
drew to a close the audience became more and more enthusiastic 
After the final ‘‘Er ist’s’’ many gathered around the stage and found 
atisfaction only in three encores.—New York Herald, January 29, 
1913 

Madame Culp departed widely from her earlier procedure and 


gave so varied a list of songs as almost to destroy its consistency; 


but it widened the popular knowledge of her capabilities and in 
creased the popular admiration of her artistic gifts and graces. She 
sang Beethoven's romance, ‘‘Adelaide’’ (a man’s song and one of 
the battle horses of the chief of romance singers—-Mario, who had 
it on his programs on his last visit to the United States some forty 
years ago), but also the old Scotch folksong “Faithfu’ Johnie,” 
With Beethoven's accompaniment. She sang Liszt’s more or less 
familiar “Es muss ein Wunderhares sein,” and also his “Angiolin 
dal biondo crin,”’ two songs by Tschaikowsky (in French), Loewe’s 
setting of “Der Asra,” which is generally known only in Rubin 
stein’s setting, and Jensen's setting of “Waldesgeprach” which is 
popularly associated only with Schumann's music Of four songs 
by Hugo Wolf one was a newcomer in local lists—Tretet ein, hoher 
Krieger,” but her most delightful new contribution was a piquant 
little song by the balladist Loewe, beginning *“‘Madchen sind wie der 
Wind,”’ sung with a piquant humor that none but a Sembrich could 
equal. Indeed, it sounded for all the world as if it were rippling 
out of that incomparable Polish throat. Again Madame Culp ex 
emplified all that is finest, highest and truest in the art of song 
singing—exemplified it in such a manner that an adequate descrip- 
tion of it would be in danger of running out into a species of 
rhapsody which has no place in a staid review of a day’s occur 
rences..-New York Tribune, January 29, 1913 


Julia Culp, the celebrated Dutch contralto, gave her second re 
cital last evening at Carnegie Hall. Gifted with a voice of remark 
ible beauty and range which she uses with subtlety and art, Madame 
Culp possesses a power of descriptive and elucidation which is at 
ynce a marvel and a joy 


Her program contained four lieder by Beethoven, two each by 


Loewe, Tschaikowsky and Liszt, three by Jensen, and four by 
Hugo Wolf. In the Beethoven group Madame Culp demonstrated 
her command of the beauties in melodic sequences. The Tschaikow 
sky numbers were particularly delightful, their quaint charm being 
presented with thorough understanding and sympathy 

The accompaniments were played by that talented pianist, Coen 
raad V. Bos, who deservedly shared honors with the vocalist of the 
evening. 

At Aeolian Hall in the afternoon a concert of much the same 
character as Madame Culp’s and of equal delight was given by 
Elena Gerhardt At this recital but three names appeared in the 
list of composers on the program—Schubert, Schumann and Brahms 


New York American, January 29, 1913 


When the opera’s away the recitalists will play Or, rather they 
il sing, and so they did yesterday with a vengeance. It was 


Caruso’s day in Philadelphia and the last week day without opera 


r many long weeks to come here in New York The big Car 
egie Hall was well filled last evening, when Julia Culp, the Dutch 
eder singer, gave her second recital As she had challenged all 
e other new women with a Schubert, Schumann and Brahms pro 
gram at her recent matinee, she added considerably to the impres 
ions already gained of her voice and art by running through a 
ialf dozen other composers now She was again assisted by the 
Dutch pianist, Coenraad Bos 

Reethoven'’s “Adelaide” began the evening with an extraordinarily 
oquent and melting quality of tone In the classic master’s “Der 
Tromme! Geruehrt,” there was a suspicion of suffrage sentiment 
ubout the refrain of “Would I were a man.” It was well ap 
lauded I'schaikowksy's “Warum” and “In Mitten des Balles” 
: Sembrich waltz—-were sung in French, and Liszt’s “Angiolin dal 
biendo crin” in Italian, which earned a cordial demand for encore 

If Loewe’s “Der Asra” was a tragic elaboration after Schuber: 
bis “Madchen sind wie der Wind” was the lightest and brightest 
f all and got a laugh in the middle of the song and another when 
t ended. Jensen's solemn ‘“‘Lehn Deine Wang” was similarly con 
trasted with a “‘Waldesgesprich” and “Am ufer des Flusses,” and 
lrew an “Ave Maria” on recall After Hugo Wolf's “Verborgen 
heit,”” “Im Schatten” and “Er Ist's,” the singer, who looked well 
in white evening gown, was called out a third time to sing an 


‘ 
Ided number.-New York Evening Sun, January 29, 1913 





That Madame Culp made a good impression at her first recital! 
vas proved by the audience that filled Carnegie Hall last night 
vhen she made her second appearance, but last night she was heard 
better advantage. Her first appearance followed so soon after a 
tormy crossing, and she was undoubtedly handicapped by the anx 
ty of a debut, that at times there was a too conscientious atten 
tion paid to the technical details, and one admired the head rather 
than the heart of the singer Last night she sang with artistic 


abandon a program of the widest range of emotions, and if at times 





she failed to reach the hei of some other artist may have 
reached, she maintained a higher average than most of her prede 


cessors 


It was a great achievement to make Beethoven's “Adelaide” 
sound like a spontaneous outpouring of feeling, but Madame Culp 
lid it, ner did it seem inordinately long Each time the name was 
given, there was new tone color that prevented monotony. “Faith 


fu’ Johnie” showed her to be one of the finest exponents of Eng 
lish diction on the concert stage. and there are certain American 
singers of much popularity who should hear her sing English and 
then try to do likewise. It was expected she would have no diffi 
culty with German, and her success with English augured well for 
her French, and again she succeeded. The Tschaikowsky songs were 


beautifully sung. With Liszt she crossed the Alps into Italy, and 
of course the “language of song” had no difficulties for her; but, 
strange to say, her voice took on no new beauties when she sang 
Italian—it had been quite as free in German, English and French. 

- + « Throughout her varied program she was mistress of every 
word of the text, and the recital gave absolute satisfaction to song 
lover who also wants to hear the words. No book was necessary 
las night, no matter what language was used.—New York Evening 
Post, January 29, 1913 


Madame Culp, who at her first recital also clung to Schubert and 
Schumann and Brahms, last night selected songs of Beethoven and 
of Hugo Wolf, and between these groups the less potent ebullitions 
of Tschaikowsky, Liszt, Loewe and Jensen. It was therefore in 
evitable that the impression should not be so forceful, at least in 
bulk, as at her first appearance here. 

The singer, who at her debut was heard only in German, essayed 
last night French, English and Italian. In all three her enuncia 
tion was clear, and her English had the utmost distinction. But 
she was not quite happiest in French. 

Madame Culp apparently designed her second program to disclose 
her full powerful voice vbich 1s, indeed, very large There were 
also necessities of lengthy phrasing and not a little of some floridity 
She encompassed these difficulties with a fine smoothness, and 
demonstrated that she is past mistress of that phase of vocal art 
lying within the messa di voce, or the “swell.” Indeed, there was 
so much of the last as to appear a trifle omnipresent. 

But matters such as this are, after all, of ahe order of minutia. 
Madame Culp delivered Beethoven's ‘Adelaide’ with magnificent 
eloquence, the “Madchen sind wie der Wind” of Loewe was a tri 
umph of crabbed irony, Jensen's “‘Waldesgesprach” possessed depths 
of terror and despair and Liszt's “Angiolin dal biondo crin’’ was 
brilliant to iridescence. One 1s forced to differ sharply, however, 
with her conception of Hugo Wolf's “In dem Schatten meiner 
Locken” and “Tretet ein, hoher Krieger.”"—New York Evening 





Journal. 

Madame Culp more than sustained the impression she made at 
her first appearance recently. Her voice is of lovely quality and of 
wide range, and her art commands the highest praise. Not only 
does she make the words of her songs understandable, but she re 
flects every sentiment they are meant to convey. From grave to 
gay, from tears to laughter, from passion to badinage, she changes 
so naturally that one never stops to think of the study and labor 
involved in reaching such perfection of expression 

\ Beethoven group, beginning with “Adelaide” and followed by 
“Faithfu’ Johnie,” came first in the program. Then Madame Culp 
sang Tschaikowsky’s “Vision” and ‘Pendant le Bal."’ Liszt's “An 
giolin dal biondo crin,”’ Loewe’s ‘‘Madchen sind wie der Wind” and 
Jensen's “Am ufer des Flusses’’ gave her opportunity for a display 
of lightness and flexibility. She was especially happy in Loewe’'s 
“Der Asra,” and in Hugo Wolf's “In dem Schatten meiner Locken” 
and “‘Tretet ein, hoher Krieger."’ She shook the aigrette out of her 


hair in the latter, for which at least one person in the audience was 





grateful. Jensen's “Waldesgesprach,” Liszt's “Es muss ein Wun 
derbares sein’ and Wolf's “Verborgenheit” gave Madame Culp op 
portunities for other qualities of exposition. Wolf's “Er Ist’s’ was 
the last number on the official program, one half of which would 
have been repeated if the audience could have had its way.—New 
York Evening World. = 


Of all the recent singers who have been heard here Miss Culp 
shows the greatest promise of being a worthy successor to Madame 
Sembrich as a lieder singer.—-New York Telegram. (Advertisement.) 





Dagmar Rubner's Piano Recital. 

Two seasons ago Dagmar deC. Rubner, the pianist, 
played with the Washington Symphony Orchestra with 
such success that she was re-engaged, and played there a 
month ago the Tschaikowsky concerto; a year ago she 
made a hit with the same magnificent work at a Sunday 
night concert at the Metropolitan Opera House; last sum- 
mer she was heard by numbers of New Yorkers at Bar 
Harbor and elsewhere, making more friends. These ap- 
pearances serve to keep her name before music lovers, so 
that when her recital of Russian composition was an 
nounced at Horace Mann Auditorium, New York, January 
31, there was a large gathering to hear the following pro 
gram: 

Sonata in B minor, op. 74 (first movement) ..Glazounow 


Iwo preludes Rachmaninoff 
Polichinelle 


Clair de Lune 


Rachmaninoff 
Stcherbacheff 
Arensky-Siloti 
Nocturne (for the left hand alone) .. .«.Seriabine 


Valse from Nuits d'Egypte 


Paraphrase de Concert sur Opéra Eugéne Onéguine, 
Tschaikowsky- Pabst 
Some of this piano music is certainly highly flavored; 
curious dissonances, unresolved suspensions, ete., abound in 
all this modern Russian music. The opening sonata had a 
swinging cantilene in D flat, coming to a diminuendo clos« 
The second of the two preludes is beautiful music, and this 
and the clown piece, with its contrasts, brought the fair 
young pianist two recalls, whereupon she played a Russian 
prelude as an encore. The melodious waltz, by Arensky. 
had character, with an ostinato bass; and two more recalls 
followed the very effective left hand piece by Scriabine 
The Tschaikowsky opera waltz transcription found many 
warm admirers, and indeed with justification, for it is real 
music. Variety of touch, brilliancy of execution, and 
warmly musical interpretation characterize all of Miss 
Rubner’s playing, which gave pleasure to the large body 
of attentive listeners, who admired the slender young wo- 
man’s personality no less than her pianism 





Riemenschneider Organ Recitals. 

\lbert Riemenschneider gave his thirty-eighth organ re 
cital, January 26, in the chapel of German Wallace Col 
lege, at Berea, Ohio, playing works by Bach, Boccherini., 
Lemare, Widor and Kinder. Mr. Riemenschneider gives 
more recitals in the same chapel February 23, March 23, 
April 20 and May 18 
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Filoteo Greco, Vocal Maestro. ows Saul of artictis veut tapenade... Aeeng = Marguerite Lemon's American Appearances. 
3 upils we may mention Mrs. Edwin Gould, Paul R - ' ; 

Filoteo Greco, vocal teacher, composer, friend of many Professor Greco’s methods, in fact, exemplify tl { our Marguerite Lemon, the handsome American sopran 
leading young artists prominently before the public (in mments on the “Italian Methods” as geing the test in the who, some seasons ago, sang at the Metropolitan Opera 
concert, church, oratorio and operatic singing), is such eld. House, and has been singing in Europ ring the la 

modest man it was with difficulty that the present writer Se ee a ee ew years, has returned t this mtry Anne ecent 





btained his consent to print a picture of himself in his Mabel Besthoff Benefit Concert. cored an immed 








studio environment. The recent success of Donna Easley Kate S. Chittenden, dean of the American Institute of ccompamed by tl Russian Symphony Orchestra. Ma 
the young soprano, at her Aeolian Hall recital was re Applied Music, kindly arranged a concert for Mabel Best ume Lemon is planning for a number of appearances in 
peated at the last concert of the Manuscript Society off, with the laudable purpose of using the proceeds to. United States and Canada 
Mention of Mrs. Edwin Gould and her excellent singing purchase a new piano for this sixteen year old pianist Che individuality of Marguerite Lemon's voice ts we 
in a recent issue of THe Musicat Courter; the singing This concert was given in the parlors of the institute Jai nown for its chat and warmth, and the lyric ality ot 
f Paul Roberts, the tenor, and the rest of the Greco pu uary 27 The cheerful little lady played a program of t has not been impaired by the use she has made of 1t 
pils, all this leads to inquiry concerning this pedagog. lh sotieutoan pieces in altogether charming fashior She play the heavy dramati es whi s $ ng it Ger 
ismuch as the teacher is known by his work, by the results tietie weashestie sliisuntte wht TET ar mere 2 “ ee Sas. aimee 
{ kening the carett irnest tudent inde! s riar 
is Blacksmith” was smoothly performed, wit 2 
ging tone scariatti Caprice \\ listinguishe y 
reshness of sty Mozart's “Past Variee’ w 
gly gracet and Gigue” by Loeilly nded crisp an 
eal ( D \ t s Brillant wa ril 
t ylaved befitted the nus ( \ ice phra 
ng re quet i howe! Ww et Wuite 
rkabl was the speed a c irn f Men soli 
Spin g Song and ¢ i the v est performar 
the evening Vv t p! Fantasie [Impromptu M 
KOWSK wait i i I ( sed t p gram “ 
rved t how t itta ts of tl lelightfu tt] 
nist in flattering lhght Everything was played fr 
en \ vit ta ip 
I low ng t i the p S Of the recita M a 


Bispham Bookings for January and February. 
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he gets, it is 1 rder to | t the umes oO few artist - & Feb } rt 
pupils, as follows: Donna Easley, Mrs. Edwin Gould, Ett 
Miller Orchard, Mildred E. Chalmers, Margaret Kem re . ‘ good stea , 
Rosa Fusarini, Victorine Roodney, Paul Roberts, Edwar mt mn ; at ty , é ng ( lias 
Steinbrugge, J. K. Bowen, et I N P vell as her nat rongud I » 

Mr. Greco has a thorough k wledg« of the body \ : wt ome , ; ins 

tending to all details ysiology, and to treat eae ' ™! tage preses 
cal defects from t stan int Associate fs . i, W \iter ving re n G M 
men as Mancinelli, the eminent Italian Wagnerian i , ) ‘ ‘ . Ne Eng \ MUCH Vibert 
tor; of Garibald f many met igh im literar nd ; < . ‘ e Rocl riche let . . . . ' ent ‘a 
professional life, he has the broad view of the vocal s p , don, Ma eat f Mart 
tist, allied with many sided attainments extending far Britis! ous peer rt : 

md musical confines Appealing to him for persor Me ee e opera role ' ; ta , 
lata, the writer was handed the following clipping. fron Birdice Blye'’s Engagements. prt Lage es ; _ saab 
the Mercantile and Financial Times, of New York, print , _ . ' a 

‘ i ihe i ! anying snapshot f Birdice Bly« ‘ I e! 
ral years ago: dimes ‘eter ental’ adie tie 5 ae Bike Waele 
SUPERIOR METHODS ¢ OICE « URI College. Fait tw \ ; wetuwe Free Organ Recitals. 
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Brooklyn, February 3, 1913 


evening, February 6, David Bispham, is to 











e a recital in the music hall of the Brooklyn Academy 
; f Mu under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute 
The baritone is to be assisted by Harry M. Gilbert, pian- 
3 t, in the appended program: 
H le Ye Winds and Waves (Scipio) , .. Handel 
7 Lovesickness to Fly ....... oa neneséunuten ee 
] That | \re Parted Secchi 
Roam S nd Stranger) Mendelssohn 
Monotone Ein Ton , awe Cornelius 
en I W Page (Falstaff) . Verdi 
g Out, Wild Bells (Tennyson) > ; .....Gounod 
cturne in D flat jes — (ba c00edi stan 
Le I r lic ‘ ‘ Dohnanyi 
yng of the Shirt ‘ 6 .+--Sydney Homer 
ko I Love Thee -.++e»Harriet Ware 
Be Th Sleep -ses eee. Louis Elbel 
) Deeve ; = ..Waltee Damrosch 
Recitation to music 
Robert of y (Longfellow), by request Rossetter G. Cole 
zene 
it Saturday evening, February 8, the Flonzaley Quartet 
ep oes vive the next concert in the Brooklyn Institute series 
} he music hall of the Academy of Music, The offerings 
f the night are to include the Mozart quartet in B flat 
nT (Kochel 458), the Beethoven quartet in A minor, 
te p. 123, and the Boccherini quartet in C major 
nue 
ea Es enteen or eighteen years ago, when the beautiful 
ird Hoffmann was about to be introduced to Brook- 
ciety, the father of Miss Hoffmann, a sugar broker, 
ruined by the sugar trust, so, instead of leading the 
fe of a social butterfly, the beautiful Brooklyn girl be 
- ime a singer Miss Hoffmann was a successful concert 
* rtist when she became the bride of Henry Holden-Huss, 
the distinguished American composer-pianist and peda 
gue Since their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Huss have 
See cen in demand for joint recitals, and, aside from the 
— jleasure their concerts provide, their programs have a dis- 
inctly educational value, and that explains the eagnerness 
f schools, academies and lyceum bureaus to engage them 
< Saturday evening of week before last Mr. and Mrs. Huss 
appeared before the German section of the Brooklyn Insti 
ite of Arts and Sciences in the lecture hall of the Brook 
= n Academy of Music, The plan of the evening was to 
= lustrate the evolution of the lieder form, and, for good 
easure, Mr, Hu played several piano solos Accom 
panied at the piano by her husband, Mrs. Huss sang three 
groups of lieder, beginning with “Die Linde im Thal,” a 
xteer century folksong, and ending with Brahms’ joy 
ong, “Meine Liebe ist Griin.” The first group of 
ngs held another sixteenth century folksong, “Linden 
laub After that the soprano interpreted “Patron, das 
Macht der Wind,” from Bach’s cantata, “Phoebus and 
‘ Par Die Meerjungfer,” by Haydn, and Mozart’s simple 
=e nd lovely “Wiegenlied After these songs Mr. Huss 
ners | the Bach gavotte in B minor, transcribed by Saint 
id the minuet from the D major sonata (op. 10, 
N 3), by Beethoven Mrs. Huss opened her second 
2p ip ongs with “Haidenréslein,” to a setting arranged 


her husband from four Beethoven sketches sent to Mr 
Huss by a devoted friend, The same poem by Goethe has 


become a household favorite in all well ordered German 

umilies, owing to the familiar setting by Schubert Mrs 

Hu ine the Schubert lied last Saturday after the one 

urranged by her husband on the Beethoven fragments, 

vhich he now owt The Beethoven-Huss song has un 

loubtedly enriched the realm of German lieder, and as 

liscover this more of them will be singing the 

which | been published In this second group 

Mr I al ang “Du bist die Ruh,” by Schubert, and 

Schubert, and Schumann's impassioned “Friihlingsnacht.” 

Mr. H returned to the stage after escorting Mrs. Huss 

back to the green room, and this time he played the first 

ement from Beethoven’s “Appassionata” sonata, and he 

played it with such noble musicianship that he was re- 

led t 1 by request was asked to improvise some 

I pianist-composer called upon some one in the 

et iwgest a theme or some note A timid voice 

third W German called out “Day, tsay, hah,” 

ted i English reads D C B The com 

t a hit disconcerted, at once started improvising, 

niy exhibitions earned for him very stormy 

11 wonder, for the large audience was 

; % whe Germatr nd musical Mrs. Huss sang three 
Brahms lieder to close the recital, “Mainacht,” “Wiegen 

x ed” and “Meine Liebe ist Grin Her singing was thor- 
is rug! rtistic and delightful The voice of this soprano 
retains the warm musical quality in the upper median reg 

Her renditions of “Du bist die Ruh,” by Schubert 

1 the Brahms “Wiegenlied” were so lovely that she was 


mpelled to repeat both, and at the close had to give an- 
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other song. Mr. Huss’ accompaniments were a feature of 
the evening. A reception followed, during which Mr. and 
Mrs. Huss were cordially feted by more than half the audi- 
ence 
nere*e 
\t the residence of Mrs. Schulze-Berger, 15 Clark street, 
week before last Hans Kronold and Hans Merx were the 
guests at 2 musicale which was attended by a large number 
of guests from Brooklyn’s musical and social circles. Mr 
Kronold played ‘cello solos by Bach and from his own pen. 
Mr. Merx contributed three German lieder by Kronold 
set to poems by F. E. Toennies, who was also present. 
The hostess, who possesses a pleasing soprano voice, also 
sang 
eRe 
Wednesday evening, January 29, the Tollefsen Trio 
played at a concert at the Masonic Temple, Clermont and 
Lafayette avenues, which was for the benefit of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd at Bay Ridge. Augusta 
Schnabel-Tollefsen, pianist of the trio, gave a group of 
solos, including “La Fee a la Fontaine,” by Mrs. Beach; 
cappriccietto, by Bruno Oscar Klein, and “Witches’ 
Dance,” by MacDowell. Carl H. Tollefsen, the leader of 
the trio, played three violin solos, “Chant Negre,” by A. 
Walter Kramer; “Pierrot Serenade,” by Randegger, and 
“Zephyr,” by Hubay. Paul Kefer, cellist of the trio, 
united with Mr. and Mrs. Tollefsen in performance of 
“Extase,” by Ganne; one of Brahms’ Hungarian dances 
and the finale from the Schutt trio, op. 51. Mr. Kefer 
added two solos and Louise Linn-Pottle sang the “Casta 
Diva” from “Norma” (Bellini), the “Vissi d’Arte” from 
“Tosca’’ and a song by Pressel. 
nme 
On account of illness Marie Rappold was unable to sing 
in the joint recital with Louis Persinger in Brooklyn last 
Thursday evening. However, the gifted American violin- 
ist, proved equal to the emergency by giving the entire 
program, assisted at the piano by Samuel Chotzinoff, Mr 
Persinger’s art is stamped with all the refinement that the 
most exacting would desire and, above all else, he is won- 
derfully schooled. He plays the classics with much beauty 
of style, and in the modern works he looms up splendidly 
in performances that have everything to commend. The 
offerings last Thursday night, played before a large and 
brilliant audience, included the Bach air; Mozart minuet; 
Haydn capriccietto; the Kreisler transcriptions of the old 
Viennese dances. “Liebeslied” and “Liebesfreud”; the 
Bruch concerto in G minor; a Wagner romance transcribed 
by Wilhelmj; Hebrew air and dance by Zimbalist; “Fn 
Bateau,” by Debussy, and one of the Brahms Hungarian 
dances transcribed by Wilhelm) Several encores were 
played, including the Beethoven minuet in G major and 
several old melodies. Mr. Persinger had many recalls, and 
on all sides was praised for his skill and for the sincere 
ind manly attitude toward the art that he has ennobled 
The Persinger recital took place in the opera house of the 
Academy of Music, and was under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn Institute. 
RneRre 
Friday evening, January 31, Hazel Carpenter, a highly 
endowed young pianist (pupil of Carl Fique), gave a re- 
cital at the Academy of Music, assisted by the tenor, Um- 
berto Sorrentino, The fine program, which follows, was 
beautifully interpreted before an overflowing and enthusi 
astic house: 


Sonata, op. 27, No. 2 : - . . Beethover 
Hazel Carpenter. 

Variations on theme by Bach... =e or ys ....Fiqué 

Agee CN insccaseue sualelaLe Sine ae eaceeees Schumann 

Wert © cecises ‘ bwpew BOs oy .. Schumann 

Grillen . : Raney ee ee ee . + eeeees Schumann 

Impromptu : akon esis éw ...Hazel Carpente 
Hazel Carpenter 

Manon (Réve) é venues awubieas ce .+...Massenet 

O Sole Mio ‘ . a *- ..++++De Capua 

Umberto Sorrentino 

Nocturne ou webb ever ‘ Chopin 

Polonaise, op. §7 -* ee oven 6a 0 eee 

Melody (for left hand alone)... ‘ weTTeey 

Eroica . swasee =. ged kant ehenwe cna 

La Campanella . : renee . oo cheat 
Hazel Carpenter 

\rioso. from Pagliacci . 7 ‘ . ‘ ... Leoncavallo 

Tarantella Sincera De Crescenzo 

Umberto Sorrentino 
Hungarian Fantasy) Liszt 


Hazel Carpenter 
Orchestral accompaniment on organ by Car! Fiqué 





Organ Recital at Opera Prices. 
One of the most remarkable instances on record of an 
artist's popularity was witnessed recently at the dedication 
f a new organ in a prominent church at Scranton, Pa 
by Dr, William C. Carl? orgamist of the Old First Presby- 


terian Church, New York, and director of the Guilmant 
Organ School. So great was the demand for seats that 
many sold for $5 each, while one man living at a distance 
telegraphed for a reservation, sending his check for $25. 
It was authoritatively stated that the receipts of the recital 
amounted to $10,000, a sum not always realized for a sin- 
gle performance even at the Metropolitan Opera House. 





ANOTHER McCORMACK RECITAL. 

Owing to the insistent demands, both from those who 
were unable to secure admission to his former recitals 
as well as from those who long for an opportunity to hear 
him once more, John McCormack will give another New 
York recital in Carnegie Hall on Saturday evening, Feb- 
ruary 22 (Washington’s Birthday), prior to a long tour 
through the Western States and Canada 

By crowding more people into the Metropolitan Opera 
House last Sunday night than that famous temple of 
music has accommodated in many years, and considering 
the thousands who were turned away, the popular young 
Irish tenor has broken all records for attendance at 
concerts in New York, in recent years at least. 

Mr. McCormack’s program for the recital on February 
22 will consist of old Scotch, old English and old and new 
Irish songs, and as the concert will be given on an Ameri- 
can holiday, the program will include a group of songs 
by the best known American composers. 

The names of Mr. McCormack’s assisting artists will be 
announced later. 

- 





Willis and the Boston Symphony. 

On January 27, Norman Wilks, the young English pian- 
ist, who was brought to America under the auspices of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, had his first appearance 
with that organization at Albany, N. Y. Mr. Wilks chose 
Schumann’s concerto in A minor with which to make his 
debut, and judging from the comments of the press re 
garding his work, his appearance must be set down as a 
highly successful one. Said the Albany Evening Journal: 
“Norman Wilks stirred the house to enthusiasm by his 
revelation of subtle and delicate moods and flights of 
fancy skilfully and delightfully advanced with due regard 
for the tenderness and evenness of the great creative abil- 
ity of Schumann, Mr. Wilks played with a keen musical 
insight and a finished technic. A series of trills and intri- 
cate passages was given in a manner past description, 
poetic and beautiful.” The Knickerbocker Press com- 
mented thus: “Norman Wilks was received warmly. 
Though a stranger in Albany, he soon proved his worth. 
He showed great brilliancy in the intermezzo and allegro 
movement,” while the Argus added, “Mr. Wilks ap 
proaches the piano with no affectations of the virtuoso, 
but with a sincerity which adds greatly to the effect of his 
playing. In expression, in technic and in a persona! feel 
ing that he transmits to the piano, Mr. Wilks impresses 
his hearers with the thought that here is a fine, if not a 
towering genius. 


Those Poor Librettists. 

For many years, says the New York Times, our writers 
of musical comedy have set their scenes in imaginary king 
doms, presumably providing for grotesquerie not possi)le 
n more sobered communities. But wherefore? Our daily 
experiences, our light and flippant attitude toward serious 
things, seem to indicate that we ourselves provide the best 
of comic opera countries. True talk, surely. But “our 
writers of musical comedy” are, for the most part, the 
Austrian, the French, the German and the English Che 
theatrical managers love to give out interviews telling how 
they encourage the American librettist, but he has a hard 
time getting his work read by the manager. This Ameri 
can world is full of a number of things fairly yearning to 
he satirized on the stage, but those who are able to write 
them, like George Ade and Bert Leston Taylor, are un 
willing to go through the agonizing humiliation of having 
them produced, while those who are called upon by the 
managers to write the musical comedies lack distinctiv 
ability and the high order of literary skill essential to the 
composition of a good libretto As far as scene setting 
goes, however, where was “The Mikado,” the best of comic 
operas and a perfect satire on England, laid?—Franklin P 
Adams in the Metropolitan 





VisansKa Pupil's Successful Berlin Debut. 

Franklin Gittelson, violinist, son of Dr. Gittelson, a 
well known physician of Philadelphia, Pa., made his debut 
on January 15 in Berlin with the Bluethner Orchestra 
under the condnctorship of Ossip Gabrilowitsch.  Gittel 
son, before going to Berlin, was a pupil of Daniel 
Visanska, the well known violinist and teacher, of New 
York and Philadelphia 





Massenet’s last work, “Roma,” was given for the first 
time at the Capitole Theater in Toulouse. It was splen 
didly interpreted and well mounted, and is a great success 
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\if BRUSSELS (f/ 


s2 rue de l’Ermitage, } 


Brussels, January 21, 19 

Suzanne Godenne, pianist, and Josef Szigetti, violin 
ist, were the artists at the soirée musicale which 
was held by the Cercle Artistique, January 7. They 
gave much pleasure in the G major sonata of Brahms and 
the Goldmark suite, op. 11, for piano and violin, in which 
they showed an excellent ensemble, great musical sense 
and a very fine and distinguished conception. Between the 
ensemble numbers Szigetti played the Pugnani-Kreislet 
prelude and allegro and the sixth somata by Bach for 
violin alone, interesting the audience by his broad, free 
style and beautiful legato tone and by his enormous facil 
ity of fingers and bowing in the quicker movements of 
the sonata. The performance of the Bach prelude and 
fugue, in B major, and the Beethoven sonata, op. 53. again 
gave occasion to Madame Godenne to prove her extraor 
dimary pianistic ability. Her technic is sure and facile 
her touch firm and agreeable, and the reading of this 
classical number was very musicianly. Madame Godenne 
was warmly applauded by the audience 


Pablo Casals, the cellist, was the soloist at the Theatre 
de la Monnaie for the last in the series of the Con 
certs Populaire. He played the Schumann concerto. The 
de la Monnaie for the last of the Concerts Populaire. Th: 
orchestral numbers included Richard Strauss’ symphonic 
poem, “Don Juan”; “Wailenstein,” a dramatic poem, by 
Vincent d’Indy, after the trilogy by Schiller, and the 
“Scene du Sabbat” and the “Orage” from the. opera, 
“Songe d’une nuit d’hiver,” by Auguste de Boeck. Syl- 
vain Dupuis, for many years chef d’orchestre at the Thea 
tre de la Monnaie and now director of the Conservatory 
Royal at Liége, conducted this concert and was generously 
applauded for his excellent rendition of the different 
works 


zee 


Alma Moodie, violinist, scored an unusual success at the 
concert given by the Russian society, Monday ev ning 
January 13. Few artists of today can equal this child of 
perhaps thirteen years in hr command of the violin. Her ir 
terpretation, her wondertully warm tone and temperament 
her facility and perfection of fingering and bowing, an 
her nobility of expression, make of this young girl on 
of the most extraordinary artists. The audience was cap 
tivated by her enormous talent and forced the player into 
several encores. I hear she is leaving next week for 
Berlin, Munich, etc., where she is to appear in recitals 
The brilliant pianist, Mr. Bosquet, supplied the piano num 
bers, playing a “Sonata Fantasie,” by Scriabine, and Cho 
pin’s nocturne in F and the polonaise in A flat in a mu 
sicianly manner. Madame Carlhant-Laweryns, from the 
Royal Theatre de la Monnaie, sang several songs by mod 
ern composers, one of which, “Coucher du_ soleil,” was 
composed by her husband, G. Laweryns, who assisted her 
at the piano. Her well modulated voice and dramatic de 
livery won the appreciation of the audience 

nne 

The Richard Strauss festival given by the Concerts 

Ysaye, Sunday, January 19, was conducted by Ernest Wen- 
Mr. Wendel had already directed the 
Brahms festival, given some time ago, and after the good 


del, of Bremen 


impression he created in the Brahms program, much was 
expected from him on Sunday. In reality the orchestra 
seemed again inspied by the authoritative direction of Mr 
Wendel and played exceptionally well, giving the best of 


their talent and spirit to the execution of the program 








Frances Rose, from the Royal Opera of Berlin, who at 
the Public Repetition of Saturday won gene 


her beautiful voice and her interpretation of the Strauss 





praise for 





music, and who was to have sung the last scene from 
“Salome” and three melodies by Strauss with the orchestra 
was prevented by a sudden illness from appearing at the 
concert. It was announced that the orchestra would play 
the “Death and Transfiguration” in place of the vocal 
numbers 

The program opened with the overture to “Guntram,’ 
the first opera written by Strauss, and which displays al 
ready the extraordinary dramatic qualities, the richness of 
melody, the unusual verve of the composer: but in thi 
work Strauss still shows the strong influence of Wagnet 
It was followed by the symphonic poem, “Till Eulen 
spiegel.” In this, Strauss is entirely original and full of 
spirit and life. The “Death and Transfiguration” gave 
opportunity of listening to an entirely different aspect of 
Strauss’ music. This work of great unity is ful! of noble 


ation and surely shows the best side 





sentiment and ex: 
of the Strauss music talent An excellent pe rformance of 


the symphonic poem, “Fin Heldenleben,” brought the pro 


gram to a fitting climax, and Mr. Wendel and the orches 
tra were given an ovation at its close 
RRR 
Brussels musicians will have the opportunity of hearing 
two pianists on the same day. January 29 Paderewski will 
appear at the Monnaie in the afternoon and Carl Friedberg 
will give a recital at the Salle Patria in the evening 
zee 
Adolphe Veuve, pianist, pupil of Leschetizky, gave a re 
cital, January 15, at the Grande Harmonie. His program 
onsisted of the “Sonata Appassionata,” Beethoven; Schu 





mann’s Carnival,” and also numbers by Chopin and Liszt 
He was at his best in Schumann and merited the consid 
erable success he obtained 
neue 

Saturday, January 4, a reception was given at the Amer 
ican Students’ Club in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Theodor 
Marbourg and daughter, which was attended by the entire 
American colony. Mr. Marbourg has just succeeded Lar 
Anderson as United States Minister to Belgium 

LUELLA ANDERSON 





LATER CINCINNATI NEWS. 

9 The Westmoreland, Mason Street. Mt. Aut 
: *"Phone, Av 923 R \ 

Cincinnati, O} January 3 
The popular concert of January 26, given by the Cincin 
nati Symphony Orchestra, under Dr. Kunwald, in Musi 
Hall, surpassed even the usual suces of these concerts 
Fully an hour before the conductor took up his baton the 
house was sold out, and, it is estimated, about 1,000 people 
were turned away The program offered nothing out of 
the ordinary, except a group of flute solos, so the credit ef 
inspiring such a popular desire for good music must go to 
Dr. Kunwald, whose popularity steadily increases with the 
general public, as does also the orchestra, which seems to 





have attained more than its usual beauty of tone and indi 
vidual excellence this season. The program opened with 
“Mute of Portici,” by Auber, followed by tw 
and “Marche Mili 





the overture 
Schubert marches, “Marche Heroique” 


taire,” instrumentated by Dr. Kunwald. These were given 
with a swing and color that quite captivated the popular 
fancy The “Peer Gynt” suite, N » Grieg, was beauti 


fully played, but the chief item of interest was the Tschai 
kowsky “1812,” worked up to a tremendous climax, with 
all the resources of the orchestra supplemented by the 
great Music Hall organ, played by Adolph Stadermann 
Added to these riches the intermezzo from “Tales of Hoff 
mann” and the “Hofballtanze” of Johann Strauss gave 
just grounds for prolonged applaus« August Rodemann 
was the soloist, playing several selections for the flute with 
much technical facility The various members of the or 
chestra board are being congratulated on their foresight in 
changing the popular concerts from Emery Auditorium 
(which only seats about 2,200) to Music Hall, with its 
larger seating capacity, but even this immense auditorium 
which has housed conventions, assemblies of all kind. grand 
opera and May festivals included, has proven inadequate 
0 great is the demand for tickets to these concerts 
nee 
The Flonzaley Ouartet gave a concert in the Woman's 
Club auditorium Monday night 
nee 
Chamber music, of which Cincinnati has all too little. is 
vaining many adherents through the artictic efforts of the 
Symphony Chamber Music Society, whose second concert 
took place last Tuesday evening at the Sinton Hotel. The 
program included two quartets, the Mozart A major and 
the Weingartner D minor, and the Reethoven trio in D 
major, with Dr. Ernst Kunwald at the piano Dr. Kun 
wald’s pianism has aroused much enthusiasm. and local 
musicians seldom miss an opportunity to hear him play 
Rzee 
Chopin’s somberly beautiful “Marche Funébre” formed 
fitting introduction to the first concert of the Conservatory 
Orchestra since the death of Clara Baur. founder of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music A representative audi 
ence filled Conservatory Hall. January 30, to hear the stu 
dent orchestra under Pier A. Tirindelli. and many were 


unable to get scats tanding in the closels packed et 


trance until the conclusion of the meert Any discomfort 

uffered on the occasion was amply rewarded for th f 

hestra never plaved in better form or in a more insnired 
it 


manner. The Chopin funeral march was exquisitely done 
no professional orchestra af seasoned players could have 
surpassed the sublime pathos of its closing measur¢ In 
the other numbers, notably the Glazounow “Ravmonda 
Suite.” the orchestra displaved a fine body of tone, verve 
und splendid attack, while the expressive rendition of 
Sibelius’ “Valse Triste” and the daimty charm of Handel’s 


“Minuetto” showed the thorough, all round training these 
young players are receiving. The Mozart sonata, arranged 
by Signor Tirindelli from the original composition for tw 
pianos, evoked much applause. June Elson, a young singe 
gifted with a clear, sweet soprano voice, sang Bemberg’s 
“La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc” in a most artistic manner, th 
orchestra affording an admirable accompaninent both to 
Miss Elson and Robert Schenk, violinist, who gave, with 


facile technic, the first movement of the Mendelssohn vio 
lin concerto in E minor 





rhe second cor cert of the sea n by the 4 llege ot Mu 
ic chorus and orchestra is announced for February 11 
and it has again been determined to hold it in the Odeor 


The success of the first concert, early in December, is wel 


remembered as being one of the most enjoyable that ha 
ever been given, and every effort is being made for a thor 
ough preparation of the principals, chorus and orchestra 
and to make the next concert an event equally memorabk 


rhe program will be fully as attractive as those presented 
mm former occasions, while the soloists will be new to the 
patrons of the chorus and orchestra concerts. Considering 
the able talent that already has been heard, much is always 
expected from the soloists, and only those who are pre 
pared are chosen The pianist is to be Regina Van Kirk 


1 young musician of fine equipment, whose concert activi 








ties have heretofore been confined to the evening recitals 
where she gave much evidence of being a very promising 
pianist. The Pierne concerto in C minor furnishes a task 
that would test the skill and musicianship of a more ma 
tured artist, and yet is apparently not beyond the power 
f this gifted member of the cla f Albino Gorno The 
vocalist is to be Cyrena Van Gordon, whose forceful and 
artistic singing, as well as her rewal stage bearing, created 
so much favorable comment in her portraya f one of the 
leading parts in last year exhibition of “The World in 
Cincinnati Miss Van Gordon has a voice of the most 
beautiful quality, and has developed wonderfully in an 
neredibly small period of time She 1s a member of the 
lass of Louise Dotti, who has taken a deep interest in the 
training of her talented pupil The other soloist will | 
a violinist, who also makes her debut with the orchestra 
at the second concert She is Dorothy Kirkpatrick, of the 
class of Johanne Mierscl und was his pupil before 
became a membe f the College of M faculty 
mer 
A local tri f talented ng musicians ga e1 
cessfu encert at Ashland, Oh n Wednesday evening 
Its personnel included Alma Beck, contralto; Betty Gould 
pianist, and Nina Parke Stilwell ‘ t Phe prograr 
included, among other important 1 ‘ t oncert 
etude by MacDowell, Rubinstein barear Rachmaninoff 
elegy, and MacDowell Druid Dance for piano, wht 
Mis Reck ing O Rest in the I | M delssohn 
ind the “Loreley,” by Liszt, in addition t everal smaljet 
group \mong Mr Stilwell imber vas a comp 
tion for the cell y Lino Mattioli 
nner 
Thur day ening February 20 ‘ the d t ant un ed 
for Paolo Martuec: next public appearance this cit 
he recital will take place in the Concervatory Concert 
Hall Cosby Dansby gifted pupil, Carohne Carother 
made an excellent impr ion in her first individual piar 
recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory f Music last Sat 
irday evening Mi Carother ombines a high type of 
holarship with an artistic nature and a delightful repose 
nd was equally happy in her presentation of Bach, the 
remantic and modern brilliant school A large audience 
ipplauded the gifted young girl and will follow her dev 
opment with interest Leo Paa ne of Cineinnati 
popular voung teacher will be heard in a pia t 
ital at the Cincinnati Conservator f M Mond 
evening, February 17 
zane 
A student ecital of « ti ré as give 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Mu yesterda fter 
noon, when the cl e f Hele lay t Leo Paal 
Julius Sturm and Ray Staater were represented by Robert 
May, Haze! Wiltraut, Fstelle Brandewie, Carrie Dan 
Fstelle Winter. Gra Sternberger \ th Breece. Mary 
Golden, Anna Rogers and Herbert Beaumont 
nae 
Word has been received from and H ti Tex 
f the brilliant succes which the distinguished Swi 
pianist, Hans Richard, is achieving in those and other 
Texas citic H playing ha e erywhere called fort} n 
ition d he returns this week to resume hi , 
the Cincinnati Conservator f Music with a series of more 
than usual triumphs behind him 
nner 
Bernard Sturm was greeted wit t vation mi the a 
sion of his playing the Bruch G minor concerto with the 
Symphony Orchestra at Canton, Ohio, last Monday even 
ng. He also played a group of i, which was received 
with favor Jesste Partton Tyee 
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Anna M. Nuffer. 
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when about 





Phe head of the Dresden, Germany, Musikschule (Music 














another daughter, Therese Wosslick, of Chicago. Rev. TO LET 
Burtis R. MacHatton, of the Leipsic British-American 
Evangelical Church, conducted a brief and impressive STUDIO AND RECEPTION ROOM, opposite Carnegie 
service without music at the late residence. The remains Hall, for rent Mondays and Thursdays; high class; al) 
were then taken to the Leipsic South Friedhof and there conveniences. 171 West Fifty-seventh street. . 
incinerated, Rev. Mr. MacHatton again reading a brief ser- 
At some future time the ashes will be removed to 
Mount Kisco, N. Y., and placed by the side of Mr, Nuffer. WANTED 
lhe late Mrs. Nuffer had not been a singer, yet she had E : f 
ther, Anna inherited a rich speaking voice, which remained clear and WANTED-—Information regarding the present where- 
| January 14. yotent through the ecighty-three years of her life about of James Bott, formerly of Cincinnati, Pittsburgh 
I g ght) } 
apoplexy. Mrs oO and Chicago. At one time known as a violin virtuoso. 
Luxembourg, Richard Schneider. B. O. S.,.” care Musica Courter. 


WANTED—Organist and Choirmaster in church in West 
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HARRY LEVY 


STRING QUARTET 
Address: Harry Levy, Violinist 
163 Fairmont Ave., Newark, N. J. 


THE BEETHOVEN TRIO 


M. lennette Loudon Otte B Roehrborea Carl Brueckner 
Piane Viclia elle 


For Date Address, M. J. LOUDON, Mer. 
629 Fine Arte Bullding, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Walther KIRSCHBAUM 


Director Piano Department 
Columbian Conservatory, Toronto 


G PIANIST AND 
U TEACHER 
. Studios: 

T he Acolian Hall 
A and Stelnwa 
Vv Hall. Wew Yor 


N IGOLA Ys 
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ne, FB, de SERRANO | = 


Teacher of Olive Premstad, Mme. Charlotte Maconda, 
Lucille Marce!, Caroline Mibr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE, REPERTOIRE 

430 Weat S1th St., Tel. 6641 Colembes New York 


HULSMANN 
TRIO 


Marie, Helen, Constance. 
| Classical and Popular Vocal and 
Piane selections for Concert 
| Recital— Musicale. 
Address: 1. ANTOINETTE WARD, 
ee Van Dyck Studios, 8th Av 


6th St Tel. ¢ 








HELEN WARRUM 


SOPRANO 


CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


p Hired POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 

















Management: 
WALTER "ANDERSON 
171 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone 268 Columbus 


MASON QUARTET 


OF 


CHARLESTON-ON-KANAWHA 
HARRY BEKENSTEIN 
24 Vielia 





WILLIAM MASON 
ist Violin 
RICHMOND HOUSTON WALTER BRAUER 
Viole "Cello 
Address: VVILLIAM MASON 
Home Office: CHARLESTON-CR-KARAWHA, W.Va, 


Eastere Office, care of ED. SCHUBERTH & CO. 


ORCHESTRA CONDUCTOR 


Halleschestr. No. io"! Berlin Season 1912- 1913 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
Fine Arts Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


AUBREY W. MARTIN 
BASS— BARITONE. Concert—Oratorio— Recital 


Address, Care of Musical Courier, — 5th Ave. 
or Box 416, Fairmont, W. Va 


ELISE CONRAD 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Address: 508 West 178th Street, New York 


RUSSELL BLISS |: 


BARITONE 
Aeolian om, New bameitons Suite 1122-1123 


" BIRDICE BLYE ti 


5424 Washin: 
STEINW Y PIANO “UseD 


s RIEGELMAN 


SOPRANO 
L Chicago Grand Opera Co. 














ABBIE KEELY 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
1914 DIAMOND ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
606 West 116th St., New York City 


Mrs. HALL MoALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Musical Management = 
407 Pierce Building ° Beston 


= Ra. 
aux HAMMANN 


AUDITORIUM THEATRE 
PIANIST 


1716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Geraldine DAMON 


VOCAL pensieacrsiiias Oe 
Wallace Building, 


OGDEN CRANE sits. 


Only Teacher of a] enw yal Belasco 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


























MAURITS LEEFSON } PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Director 





rooms. Found 


all stringed and wind instruments, o: 


music, literature and esthetics. 


dents of all countries. Students received at 
eigners received at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the regulations. 

The course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely: Piano, 
, solo singing and thorough training 
opera, chamber music, orchestra, and sacred music, theory, composition, history of 


ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


Own building with one large concert hall and two small halls, also fifty teaching 
by F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy in | Yearly attendance, stu- 


ter and Michaelmas each year, fe for- 


for the 


Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on 
Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 





Master 


The Blind Pianist 


For dates and terms 


on JA WELAK "2 


Pittsburg, Pa. 





CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pilot 


GAMBLE CONCERT PARTY s.c.0%si233 


- East End, Pittsburg, Pa 
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capacity of the most slender purse. 


have been entruste 


art and music. 


ment D. 








New Editions of Richard Wagner’s Works 


The gradual expiration of the copyrights enables us to piece new editions of 
Wagner's works before the musical world, at prices that will 


No effort and no expense have been spared to make these editions the best of 
their kind; only the most wei known musicians and scholars of Wagnerian art, 
men like Otte Singer, Ferd. Rebay, Ludwig Klee, and others just as prominent, 
| with the different arrangements. BREITKOPF 

The English translations of the text by Ernest Newman are undoubtedly the 


very best and have been highly praised by the American Press. The German text 
has been revised by Prof. W. Geither, an authority in the field of Wagnerian & HARTEL 


Ask your dealer for these splendid new editions. If he cannot supply You 24 W. 20th St. 
write directly to us for special catalogues—they are mailed free. Address part. 


ring them within the 





New York 

















narried t re School), Prof. Richard Schneider, a composer and literary field, N. J. — $600 per year. Address, giving quali- 
\ she Ik leave musician, died January 21, aged fifty-six years fications, to “W. H. O.,” care of Musicat Courter. 
Tue Carolyn WILLARD |". DUTTON SCOTT 
F PIANIST “CONTRALTO” 
In America Season 1912-13 615 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Fine Arts Building Chicago ALEXANDE 


ZUKOWSKY 


Asst. Concert Master and Soloist Thomas Orchestre 
Puplis Accepted. 627 FINE ARTS BLOG., CHICAGO, ILL 


BANKS ===" 
LEV Pianist 


Kimball Hall, Chicago 
AMERICAN Connected with Mr. 


peta ka Charlies Frohman’s 

DRAMATIC mite Empire Theatre and 
Compani 

FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, Pre sident 


For Catalogue one LO a apply to 
E SECRETARY, Room 145, Carnegie Hal Wew York 
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CAROLYN 


ORTMANN 


Dramatic Soprano 
Concert—Oratorio— Opera 


Direction : Mrs. Baboook, 810 Carnegie Hall, New York 





sto West 113th Street 


ums TLD sas 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
INSTRUCTION 
PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apelle Musical Club. Mendelssehe Clad 


Mme. VET TA-KARST 


Scientific Voice Production. The Pree “Perward"’ 
Tene Taught by Practica! Demonstration 
Nine years abroad with the ’s 
masters. The —? of Mme. Karst’s ej Pa 
r tl oremost artists; singers of 
seek her instruction and 


The Wegman School of Music Bosiee! Art Boling 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 
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“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 


“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 


“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


214 WV. Fourth Street Cincinnati 





N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the — of Doctor of Music. 
Drrecrors: Cart Hein, Aucust FRAgMcKE. 


Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
concerts, — —— Fr 5 rol si . reading. 


TERMS $ $10 UP PER ER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OP MUSIC 
John B. Calvert, D.ID., President 212 West 59th St., New York City 
The Paculty and Examiners 


obn Cornelius Griggs Paul Savage 
{onite J. Hodgson Henry Schradieck 
Harry Rowe Shelley 


Iustruction in all branches of music from first 

beginning to highest perfection. 

Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced 
professors. 






















H. Rawlins Baker 
Mary Fidelia Burt 


Kate S. Chittenden Gustav O. Hornberger 


Mary I. Ditto Sara ape Wm. F. Sherman 
Geo. Coleman Gow McCall Lanham Katharine L. Taylor 
Fannie O. Greene Dan’! Gregory Mason R. Huntington Woodman 


27th SEASON 
Send for circulars and catalogues KATE 8S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


DOLIS CONSERVATORY % MUSIC 


IwTERPaETIVE Dawctnc, Mopran Lanowaces 





Music, Speecu Arts, 
PI ANO—Edgar M. Caw! y, Carl Vv ae A ae Yost, Eile 
Beutel, Mildred Barnhill SPEECH ARTS—Mayme English- 








SINGING, OPERA — Frederick Hensel 
Mortimer Marston, Wesley Wil | RHYTHMICAL GYMNASTICS 
liam Howard, May Evelyn Dor- OR TIME VALUES — Carl 
sey. Beutel and Assistants, 





In ‘addition to the above are twenty Ave special Teachers. The lar t Com 
servatory with the University Idea in the Middle West. Ideal Residence 


Department for Young Ladies. 
EDCAR M. CAWLEY Director, 430 North Meridian Street INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ARTS 


56-58 West 97th Street 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


All branches of Music and the Arts taught by a celebrated faculty 


DORMITORY IN THE SCHOOL 
(With proper chaperonage for young ladies) 


Concert-Bureatt 


EMIL GUTMANN 


BERLIN—MUNICH 


Letters: Berlin W. 35, Carlsbad 33. Telegrams: Konzertgutmann Berlin. Chief 
agents of nearly all known artists. Management of great music-festivals and of all 
kinds of concerts in all important towns of Europe. Organizing of concert tours in 


all European countries. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 
HERMANN WOLFF and BOWS |: 
Violas and —_ 








The World's Greatest Musical Bureau’ 


GERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 


Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 


Artists know the 
Proprietor and Manager f the Phiiharmon' & whos 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts te ; tA 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin ’ » how 
Representative of more than 400 artists, includ - , 
ing d’Albert, Ysaye Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler . nien 
Sembri Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefiv evenace 
and any other celebrities Also wnager of th ‘ Ae - 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and f Arthur - 
Nikisch i - ner 
e 
Principal Agency tor Music Teachers ies 
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Academy of Music 


953 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles, Callf. 
facorp. November, 1907 
Violins sent te respon 
HEINRICH VON STEIN! \President aia co tae 
fer comparison with 
other sew or famous 
old violins. If desired 


Cranberry Pi land choo Rata rnd mot. sng St 





REIN MI TOL! . ee 
Usen anes iecnsa> RY — 
C GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director Bernard Listemans Koctan KNUTE REINDAHL 
Practical Trainiag Courses for Teachers conan Tuten ae 1 
Artistic Pliage Playiag P. E. Habertorn Frite Krealer Ateller,318 Athenaeum Bidg. 


59 East Yan Boren Stree) 
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Arthur Hartmaas 


A. B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 





Factory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 
Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of Tue Musica. 

CouRIER 











BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A Quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 


A Piano Which Will Stand the Test of 
Years of Usage 


ins Designs Which Are Original, Artistic 
and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


STERLING EIANOS 


_ DERBY, CONN. 














High Standard of Construction 


STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN S. W. 22a Bernburger Street (Philharmonie) 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 
FOUNDED 1850 1,350 PUPILS 130 TEACHERS 
Roy al Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 


Conservatory Development in all branches of music. Opera and Dramatic Schoo! Oomplete traint 
for the stage Orchestra School (comprising all solo and orchestra instrumenta) Seminary: 8 
training for teachers. 


Private and Ensemble Classes 

Principal Teachers Piano-—Professor MARTIN KRAUSE. Professor JAMES KWAST, EMMA KOOK, 
GEC CRG BERTRAM, THEODOR Ng ete 

Singing—-Frau Professor NICKLASS-KEMPN Frau Professor MATHILDE MALLINGER (itoyol (ham- 
ber Ringer), Frau EMMY RAABE- BURG. ‘FRANZESCHINA PREVOSTI,. NIKOLAUS ROTHMUEL, 
Royal Chamber Singer (Opera School), KARL MAYER, Royal Chamber Singer, EUGEN BRIEGER, 
ete. 

Violin—Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, ALEXANDER FIEDEMANN sy FRANKO ete. 

Theory and Composition— WILHELM KLATTE, —4-~~ VON FIEI ~i 


Send for Ulustrated catalogue and prospectus Puplis received at any 


Royal Conservatory of Music wi Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 


Filty-fifth Year, 1909-1910. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, = instructors 
ss imes begia 


Education from beginning to finish. Full courseso single branches. Prin ula 
‘ \prii and September Admission granted also at other ' 


Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directorium 


HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


fos. 56 and 68 University Place  - 








NEW YORK 






































THE MUSICAL COURIER 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES: 


THE 


Ditmars Avenue 


Warerooms: - 


St. Paull, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 


NEW YORK 


AND 


( Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Stcinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,.W.. London 


Jungiernstieg 34, Hamburg, and 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 


| Koeniggractzerstrasse 6, Berlin 









Riker Avenue 





HAMBURG 






















Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 
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PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 



















GRAND 


AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED 1864 


Kranich & Bach 


NEW YORK. 


THE MOST 
HUMAN OF 
ALL PLAYERS 











in musical circles everywhere. 


JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
In clearness and sustained resonance, the 


JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


+: Manufactured by : 


JEWETT PIANO CoO., 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 





Boston, Mass. 














THE WORLD RENOWNED 


SOHMER |=" 


It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes : : : : : : 


The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 
than in the SOHMER PIANO of 








artists 





The advantage of such a piano 
appeals at once to the discrimi- 
nating intelligence of the leading 


SOHMER & CO. 


315 FIFTH AVENUE 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 


Corner 32d Street 














is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd., 34 Margaret Street 
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